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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE LUMBER INDUSTRY“ 


(By W. B. Greeley, United States Forest Service, Washington, D. C.) 


During the last two years or more the Forest Service 
has been trying to find out what it could about the lum- 
ber industry. It has sought to get the facts before the 
public and the lumbermen both to show whether the 
public forest policy of the United States goes far enough 
and also with the hope of being of some constructive 
help to the industry. . 

I can not present the results of this study in any com- 

lete way. They will be published in the near future. 
I would like, however, to discuss a few points that have 
come up in this study as well as in other work of the 
Forest Service, which may be of some assistance in 
considering the problems of the lumber manufacturer and 
timber owner. In this I am speaking for myself alone. 
Particularly it should be understood that in no sense 
do I represent the Federal Trade Commission, with 
which the Forest Service has codperated in its inquiry. 
The commission will of course make known its own find- 
ings as it sees fit when its investigation has been com- 
leted. 
‘ I feel a deal of reluctance in standing before a body 
of experienced men who have lived with these problems 
much of their lives, and appearing to hand down com- 
mandments like Moses on the Mount. The Forest Serv- 
ice has no delusion that it is divinely commissioned to 
tell lumbermen how to run their business. But since I 
have undertaken to discuss the problems of the industry 
I am sure you will agree that it must be with entire 
frankness. Whether right or wrong, I must describe the 
conditions and possibilities exactly as I see them. 

I wish to speak first of the stumpage situation. By 
the latest reckoning, which is still approximate to a con- 
siderable degree, the United States contains 2,767,000,- 
000,000 feet of standing timber. Fifty-three percent 
of the total, or 1,464,000,000,000 feet, is in the five west- 
ern States represented in this association, in public and 
private holdings combined. The privately owned tim- 
ber in these States amounts to 888,000,000,000 feet, as 
against a maximum yearly output up to the present time 
of a little less than 9,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The value of western stumpage rose abnormally from 
1900 to 1907, the increase in that period ranging from 
350 to 700 percent in various regions. Since 1907 stump- 
age values have remained stationary as a rule, declining 
somewhat so far as any transfers were made in 1914 
and 1915, and probably back to their former level in 
1916. In their general course, stumpage prices in the 
West have followed those of its great competing region, 
the yellow pine district of the South, but with this dif- 
ference—that yellow pine stumpage values showed a 
material rise above the 1907 level in 1910 and 1911 in 
Which western timber as a whole did not share. This 
can be attributed, I think, to the much greater quantity 
of timberland in the West in proportion to current out- 
put, to its relatively inaccessible location both locally 
and in reference to the principal markets, and hence to 
the more restricted demands upon it for immediate man- 
ufacture. 

The assessed valuation of private timberlands in these 
five States appears to be not far from $358,000,000. 
Their present rated value, based upon current sales, is 
Probably not less than $1,100,000,000. 


Historic Features of Western Timber Lands 


_ The most striking features in the history of western 
timberlands have been: (1) The sudden turning over 
of enormous quantities of stumpage from public to pri- 
vate Ownership during a comparatively short period; 
and (2) the rapid capitalization under private ownership 
of the resources thus acquired. The phenomena of sud- 
den acquisition of enormous quantities of cheap public 
timber, of active speculation, and of rapid enhancement 
In Value, jeading to the creation of an enormous capi- 
talization in a very short time, are almost without 
Parallel in economic history. This is the starting point 


m the situation of the lumber industry today. 

In the nature of things extensive borrowing was in- 
ag ‘s this process, partly sound and part#y unsound. 
re the hest data available it seems probable that from 
ag percent of the capital used in various parts of 

est 


st in financing timber properties and in the con- 
pettio . and operation of manufacturing plants has been 

errows. in one form or another. The yearly interest bills 
of the 1 ber industry in the Northwest on indebtedness 
Beerin, mills and logging enterprises as well as timber are 
meres ‘8,500,000 and $9,000,000, or the equivalent of 
~ y fia thousand board feet on the present annual cut. 
ell ‘nding requirements amount to about 90 cents a 





" *Address delivered before Western Forestry & Conser- 
ation Association meeting, Portland, Ore., Oct. 25, 1916. 


thousand board feet on the present cut in the Douglas 
fir region and $1.50 a thousand on the present cut in 
California. 

The yearly taxes paid on timberlands in the five States 
total approximately $8,640,000, and are equal to 
about $1 a thousand feet on the present cut. The total 
obligation for fire protection, taxes, interest actually 
paid out, and the funding of indebtedness ranges from 
$2.32 a thousand feet on the annual cut in the Douglas 
fir region to upward of $4 in California. 

Much of this charge is of course not carried by oper- 
ators but by timberland investors. Thru operation, how- 
ever, the bill sooner or later must be met. While these 
figures do not represent an actual present charge which 
the lumber cut must carry, they picture in a broad way 
the burden of earrying the investments of the industry 
in the Northwest in relation to its present output. In 
this burden is to be foufid one of the principal sources 
of unstable conditions if the lumber industry. It is 
related largely to the stumpage situation because it has 
arisen primarily by reason of the rapid acquisition and 
capitalization of timberlands. 

The figures given include no interest on the 60 ur 70 
percent of unborrowed capital in the business. The 
returns expected on such funds are of course an added 
factor of weight in the bearing of the stumpage hold- 
ings in the West upon the stability of the industry. 

Now to pass on briefly to the manufacturing situa- 
tion. Probably its most significant feature is the over- 
capacity of the sawmills in the United States. As nearly 
as we can get at it, which is necessarily rough, the in- 
stalled capacity of the country on a 10-hour shift is 
117,000,000,000 feet annually, as compared with a lum- 
ber cut of from 38,000,000,000 to 44,000,000,000 feet. 
A considerable part of this installed capacity in old 
mills, mills without timber and the like, is not actually 
available for use and is not a factor in the situation. 
But the capacity available for use and unquestionably 
exerting more or less pressure to be put to use probably 
exceeds the present cut of lumber in each of the prin- 
cipal forest regions by at least 60 or 75 percent. 

In the four great regions studied in the South and 
West our data show that lumber manufacture has wit- 
nessed many ups and downs during the last ten years; 
that there has been a constant fluctuation in lumber 
prices since 1907, indicating unstable market conditions; 
that years of fair earnings, indeed occasional periods of 
high earnings, have been followed by longer periods of 
low profits or loss. The years 1914 and 1915 represented 
the extreme of the latter condition. In the four regions 
investigated the returns during those years, or from 
about Feb. 1, 1913, to Nov. 1, 1915, were uniformly low, 
and at a considerable number of plants less than the cost 
of production. By that term I mean the actual cost of 
timber and operation, including depreciation, but with- 
out interest on any part of the investment. Heavy cur- 
tailment was enforced by the failure of many plants, 
particularly small mills, and by the voluntary suspension 
of many others. 

It is evident that the manufacture of lumber verges 
constantly upon over-production, and that actual 6ver- 
production often occurs, apparently with more of less 
periodic regularity. This seems to be borne out by mar- 
ket movements during the last twelve months. Curtail- 
ment during 1915 led to a stronger market during the 
winter and spring of 1916. That, in turn, prompted 
over-production, particularly in the yellow pine region, 
which, combined doubtless with other causes, led to a 
more or less temporary weakening of the market in the 
late summer or fall of 1916. 

Many anticipate an increased demand for lumber with 
better market conditions at the conclusion of the Euro- 
pean war. Let us hope that its stimulus to manufacture, 
to additional mill capacity, possibly indeed to timber 
values, will not lead to a period of over-production and 
reaction even more serious than that during 1914 and 
1915. This has been the result of nearly every period 
of prosperity during the recent past; indeed, good times 
seem to have been the Nemesis of the lumber industry, 
which, like the frog trying to get out of the well, has 
fallen back two feet for every foot which it jumped 
ahead. 


Waste in the Train of Over-Production 


Our investigation has shown that the recurring periods 
of over-production bring in their train a material waste 
of raw material, on account. of the inability of the in- 
dustry to market low grades at such times. In some 
regions where inferior species are left altogether or very 
largely during such conditions this waste amounts to as 
much as 15 or 20 percent of the raw forest material which 


- 


the industry normally should put to use. There is no 
question also that, with local exceptions of no great 
general effect, the manufacture of lumber is competitive, 
often destructively so. Aside from the competition be- 
tween mills or groups of mills within each region, which 
usually appears active in the greater part of the regional 
lumber trade, there is keen, unremitting competition be- 
tween different producing regions in supplying the larger 
markets of the central and eastern States, as well as 
many other more local consuming districts. The bare facts 
regarding the distribution of softwood lumber indicate 
both the present scope and possibilities of this inter- 
regional competition. For example, Iowa consumes be- 
tween 48,000 and 50,000 cars of softwood lumber an- 
nually. Thirty-four percent of it comes from northern 
sources, 34 percent from western sources, and 32 per- 
cent from mills in the South. The State of New York 
consumes annually something over 62,000 cars of soft- 
wood lumber, of which 19 percent comes from mills in 
the Lake States, 25 percent from mills in the lower Mis- 
sissippi and Gulf States, 51 percent from the producing 
region along the Atlantic seaboard and in the Alleghany 
Mountains, and 5 percent from mills in the western 
States. The shifting of these proportions from year to 
year, like the shifting of trenches on a battlefield, bears 
evidence to the competitive pressure from various manu- 
facturing regions for the larger central and eastern 
markets. 

From the standpoint of the industry, the controlling 
feature of lumber manufacture is its instability; hence 
its more or less speculative character. It would seem 
indeed an unsatisfactory basis for the conduct of a large 
industry. 

Fluctuations in Lumber Consumption 


To complete this brief resumé, I wish to add a few 
words about the marketing situation. The most signi- 
ficant thing here in the general period from 1907 to the 
present time is the extent to which economic and social 
changes in the United States appear to be reducing its 
relative consumption of lumber. The change from pio- 
neer to settled life in many States, the growth of cities, 
the movement of the bulk of building construction from 
country to city and the special requirements and stand- 
ards which it encounters within urban limits, the changes 
in customs and public demands as for the cement side- 
walk or the steel passenger coach—all of these are fae- 
tors which have been at work for a long time but whose 
cumulative effect has only been realized within the last 
few years. The process has been hastened by modern 
engineering, ‘by the aggressive exploitation of other 
structural materials than wood, and by the rapid in- 
crease in lumber prices prior to 1907; but, to a con- 
siderable degree, it is an irresistible economic and social 
change. It represents the passing of national life from 
one stage to another. This is illustrated-by the relative 
per capita consumption of lumber in old and new coun- 
tries. The State of New York, for example, consumes 
206 board feet of lumber annually per capita, whereas. 
in Oregon the per capita consumption is three times as 
great. Similarly, the yearly consumption per capiia in 
Germany of 150. board feet and in France of 90 board 
feet, including lumber only, may be contrasted with the 
average of 400 board feet in the United States. We ap- 
parently reached the peak of lumber production in 1906 
or 1907, approximately 46,000,000,000 board feet with a 
per capita consumption of over 500 board feet. The 
total production has been dropping somewhat altho irreg- 
ularly since that year, and the per capita consumption 
has dropped rapidly. The 1915 production apparently 
was not more than 38,000,000,000 feet, altho this is 
doubtless. an abnormally low figure on account of the 
special conditions existing in that year. The per capita 
consumption during the eight years from 1907 to 1915 
dropped 20 percent, or to less than 400 board feet. 

In other words, if the people in the United States had 
used lumber during 1915 at the same rate per capita as 
in 1906, the total consumption apparently would have 
been 14,000,000,000 feet more than the amount of lum- 
ber actually used. Our investigations appear to account 
for not less than 8,000,000,000 feet of this amount as 
having been replaced by substitute materials. The rest 
of the difference, if the figures are correct, must be at- 
tributed to a decreased per capita consumption of all 
structural materials including lumber. Obviously this 
contraction in the lumber market is one of the most im- 
portant phases of the present situation. 

A second important feature of marketing is, like the 
first, a matter of common knowledge but can 2 yy be 
put in more specific terms than hitherto. This is the 
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“Flint Brand” Here’s Big Value for = “Fnt Brnw 
Retail Dealers 0° 


Maple F looring 


























For Quick Sale. 


We offer the following stock and call your 
particular attention to the liberal quantity of CLEAR. 


8M’—13-16 x 2" Face Red “Flint” Bi-ch Flooring. 4M'—13-16x 21%" Face White ‘‘Flint’”” Maple Flooring. 
137M’—13-16x2%4”" “ Clear ‘‘Flint”” Birch Flooring. — 215M’—13-16x21("” “ Clear ‘Flint’? Maple Flooring. 
5M’—13-16x2%" “ No.l “ - is 








9M’—1 2 16 x 2 yi ” “ Factory “ “ “ 45M'—13- 16 x ll 2 No. 1 . e ti 
17M’—13-16 x pac: “ Red “ “ “ 79M'—13-16 x 2% Factory bes : 
21M’—13-16x134” “ Clear “Flint”’Birch Flooring. 88M’—13-16x1/2” “ Clear ‘‘Flint’’ Maple Flooring. 
5M’—13-16x194" “ Nol “ “= « 31M’—13-16x1%" “ Nol “ * . 


4M’—13-16x134" “ Factory “ ‘i 


Mixed Car 
Shipments 


are a specialty with us and you'll 
find it to your advantage to become better 
acquainted with our facilities and the service we give our 
customers. Yard Stock Buyers will appreciate our mixed 
car shipments of 


Flint Flooring, White Pine, Hemlock 
and Tamarack. Try us on your next order. 






Dry Stock 
for Factory Trade 


Seldom do we have such com 

plete assortment of Dry Stock for the 
Factory Trade as we have today, whatever 
your requirements may be in Birch, Maple, 
Basswood, Rock Elm, Soft Elm, Ash you 
are justified in sending us your orders. No order too 
large or too small to warrant our personal attention, 


Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company 
Geo. W. Mason, nl St., Madison, Wis. Rhinelander V. R. Gebhardt, Resse St. Co bus, Ohio 


Write or Wire for Prices Today. 





Frank C. Sawtell, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Clair Shaw, - Detroit, Mich. eS we oe ag : : Whinclanden We 
John H. Sawtell, 608 Harrison St., Davenport, Iowa. MANUFACTURERS 1S. Wholesalers H. M. Kramer, - - Rhinelander, Wis. 
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W. D. Young ®@ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Scientific Forestry Is in the Van of 


Progress 


_ No better evidence of the progress that is being made 
in the Inmber industry can be found-than in the great 
forestry and logging conferences held last week in Port- 
land, Ore. Even a decade ago no one would have thought 
that timber owners and loggers from British Columbia 
to California would have journeyed hundreds of miles 
and devoted several days to discussing the use of the 
aeroplane in patroling timber during the dangerous for- 
est fire season, or the possibility of developing a port- 
able wireless telephone—not telegraph. 

No one would have thought ten years ago that a class 
of technically trained young men would be developed 
to direct the logging of the great forests of the Pacific 
Coast, cad that the heads of lumber concerns would laud 
the work of young engineers, only recently from the 





Speanical colleges, in planning, surveying, mapping and 
P — 2 the logging of large timber areas on a scientific 
cee ars is just what was done at last week’s big for- 
Spirit. Jy Conference at Portland, and it echoes the 
an. ©. the age. It is an age of progress, and even the 
old rs industry is responding to it, and the days of the 
oll guess and by God’? way of doing things have 
stag orever, It has been a rather quick change and 
to ipa yet hardly been time for the industry fully 
teeti, 4 to it, but it will; and with better timber pro- 


oo _better logging, better manufacturing comes bet- 

les “esmanship, which is one of the last things to re- 

_ * tention, The last named means better values and 

Realves “rofits, which are sadly needed. Yet, in the last 
YS, Wt is the goal of most economic changes. 


Wood Shingles Come Back in Birming- 
ham, Alabama 


The announcement that the City Council of Birmingham, 
Ala., has withdrawn its former prohibition of shingles 
within the city limits is one of the most important pieces 
of news that have thus far developed in the campaign 
for and against the wooden shingles. Its previous ac- 
tion in prohibiting the use of wood shingles within the 
city limits was widely advertised by the antishingle 
radicals and has been of considerable influence in secur- 
ing like action in other cities. 

The passing of an amended ordinance is also of sig- 
nificance in another way, in that for the first time, as 
far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed, legisla- 
tive recognition is given of the possibility of making 
the wood shingles more fire-resistant by proper treat- 
ment. The Birmingham ordinance calls for the appli- 
cation of an approved paint; but as other forms of fire 
resistant treatment, such as dipping, come into commer- 
cial use they will undoubtedly receive recognition in that 
city. 

This particular principle some time since received the 
endorsement of a high fire prevention authority, Paul 
Mason, at the time and until recently editor of Fire 
Protection, of Cincinnati, a publication whose chief cir- 
culation is among fire marshals and fire insurance under- 
writers. In an address delivered in Chicago, which was 
at the time fully reported by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
(issue of February 19, 1916, page 31), Mr. Mason ad- 
vocated the division of city territory into three zones: 
first, the zone of greater congestion in which only highly 
fire protective roofings should be permitted; second, an 
intermediate zone of lesser congestion in which the use 
of shingles might be permitted if accorded an approved 
fire resistant treatment; and, third, an outer zone of 
open building area such as the suburban residential dis- 
tricts with broad lawn spaces and large lots, in which 
shingle roofs might’ be permitted in the untreated form, 
with perhaps suitable limitations as to exposure distance 
and size of structure. 

With the new example of Birmingham, Ala., as a 
guide there is an opportunity for the manufacturers of 
shingles to win fresh victories in this direction if only 
they will get together and arrange to have treated shin- 
gles placed upon the open market as a commercial propo- 
sition at a suitable cost. The treating of shingles with 
creosote stain, partly as a preservative treatment but 
chiefly for the ornamental effect secured, has already 
been widely introduced. One large paint company has 
been investigating this subject and has produced a shin- 
gle paint in ornamental colors, adapted for dip applica- 
tion, for which marked fire resistive effect is claimed, 
and which, it is stated, can be produced at a cost not 
over 10 cents a gallon greater than the ordinary creosote 
dip. The painting of a shingle roof after it has been 
put in place undoubtedly adds to its fire resistance, but 
is, from the standpoint of durability, not’so desirable as 
the dipping of the shingle before it is laid. There ap- 
pears good authority for the belief that the application 
of paint on the roof tends to retard the drying of the 
roof after it has been wet and thus tends to promote 
decay in much the same way that the same cause (slow 
drying of the roof) tends to shorten the life of a shingle 
roof when laid upon too flat a surface. 

It is high time that determined efforts were made to 
accomplish practical commercial results in this direction. 
From time to time new discoveries are heralded that upon 
investigation prove disappointing. A lumber association 
recently sent out in its bulletin the announcement of a 
new discovery of this sort in Iowa, and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN referred to this editorially in a recent issue. 
Inquiries addressed to the promoters, however, do not 
receive any attention, which throws a great deal of doubt 
upon the merits of this particular proposition. 

To provide at moderate cost a fire resistant shingle 
roof that will meet the conditions of the Birmingham 
ordinance is, however, possible. It can be done by the 
application of paint to an existing roof. It can be done 
more efficiently and more economically by dipping the 
shingle, or at least the lower eight inches of the’ shin- 
ble, in a good mineral paint at the point of manufacture 
by the use of a tank and simple conveying machinery 
somewhat analogous to the method used in the soda 
dipping of lumber to prevent staining. This process 
can be so correlated to the kiln drying and bundling of 
the shingle as to reduce additional labor required to 
the minimum; and the preservative effect upon the shin- 
gles and the ornamental appearance, with choice of color, 
which are now secured by non-fire resistant creosote 


‘stain, can ‘also be made a feature of this process of such 
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value in themselves as to warrant the cost of the treat- 
ment, leaving the fire resisting effect as an additional 
value against which little, if any, cost need be 
charged. This appears to be the common sense way to 
solve the problem at the present time, and the sooner 
such shingles are actually obtainable in the market the 
sooner will other cities follow the lead of Birmingham. 





Export orders due to the war have induced many 
American manufacturers to abandon fiber containers 
and to go back to the old reliable wooden shipping case, 
inasmuch as the fiber package was found entirely unsuit- 
able for the export trade. For an illustration, American 
hosiery and other knit goods now find large sale in South 
America as well as in Europe and the demand for wooden 
packing boxes from this source alone has caused a num- 
ber of box factories to put on night runs. 
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The Lumber Industry’s Disabilities 


Analyzed and Criticized 

The address of W. B. Greeley, of the United States 
Forest Service, before the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association’s meeting at Portland, Ore., on 
Oct. 25, briefly summarized by telegraph last week, is 
given in full beginning on page 1 and continued on pages 
48 and 49 of this issue. 

This address possesses peculiar interest because, in 
a large measure, it indicates the probable trend of the 
report of the Forest Service upon the lumber industry 
that it is hoped may be given out for publication within 
a month or so, altho according to some reports it will 
not be released until next spring. 

This address is well worthy of extended and careful 
reading and the purpose here is merely to call atten- 
tion to it and to make a brief summary and review 
of its principal points. To state them in the briefest 
terms, and without using Mr. Greeley’s language except 
where indicated by quotation marks, these points are 
as follows: 

1—Timberland has passed rapidly into private hands 
and has been capitalized, not at its original purchase 
price but at what a subsequent purchaser has been 
willing to pay for it as a speculative investment. 

2—There has been extensive borrowing on such prop- 
erty and at interest rates of 6 or 7 percent. The 
timber carrying charges have, therefore, been based upon 
too large an interest rate applied to an original specu- 
lative capitalization. This together with taxes has made 
the projected carrying cost of stumpage a burden upon 
the manufacturing industry, which in itself tends to 
overproduction and disturbance of market conditions. 

3—The productive capacity of sawmills in almost any 
section is 60 to 75 percent in excess of the average 
volume of production required for consumptive needs. 

4—There has been recurrent serious overproduction, 
largely self-induced. Profit- producing eras in lumber 
manufacture have led rapidly to overproduction, swamp- 
ing of the market and eventual depression and loss. 

This statement is not sufficiently broad without tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that the same influences 
have been at work in the general business situation of 
the country. Eras of general prosperity have generally 
been eras of great activity in lumber manufacture and 
of a demand for lumber that has overtaxed the produc- 
tive capacity of the mills and required night operation. 
Periods of depression in the lumber industry have usu- 
ally coincided with and have largely been a result of 
similar periods of depression in industry and commerce 
in general. Under such circumstances the over-capacity 
of the mills of which Mr. Greeley complains is a prac- 
tical necessity. The manufacturer must prepare himself 
as best he may to take care of the peak load, 
because his chief profit has been in the period of maxi- 
mum demand. 

5—Overproduction leads to an increased waste of 
material, because when prices fall only the choicer timber 
can be profitably manufactured. 

6—Overproduction in many cases is caused by too 
great a financial burden upon the sawmill operation. It 
is necessary to keep operating even under unprofitable 
conditions in order to liquidate timber assets for the 
purpose of paying interest on indebtedness. 

7—The changed social conditions under which a large 
proportion of the population lives in large cities have 
decreased the average per capita consumption of lumber. 
It is obvious that the farmer uses more lumber than the 
dweller in the city apartment. The average in the 
United States has been 400 board feet per capita, but in 
the State of New York it is only 206 board feet per 
capita. The total consumption of lumber in 1915 ap- 
pears to have been about 14,000,000,000 feet less than it 
would have been at the per capita consumption rate of 
1906, and of this large amount the investigations appear 
to indicate that not less than 8,000,000,000 feet has been 
replaced by substitute materials. 

8—Greater distance to markets and consequently larger 
transportation cost are important factors of the problem. 

9—Retail profits have been more stable than those in 
other lines, altho they can hardly be called excessive. 
Manufacturers’ selling costs are, however, too great. 
Duplication of selling cost ‘‘among mills shipping lum- 
ber into the same territory is often extreme.’’ 

10—Mr. Greeley refers to ‘‘poor and irregular, often 
irrational, accounting. Juggling with the items of 


stumpage and depreciation to meet the exigencies of the © 


moment, cost accounting systems often incomplete and 
often not sufficiently detailed, inexact’ knowledge of oper- 
ating cost and inability to check particular phases of 
the operation whose cost is excessive, certainly appear to 
be overly common. The operator who knows at just 
what point losses replace profits is not easy to find.’?’ 
The above summary covers Mr. Greeley’s review of 
the evils afflicting the industry. At this point he turns 
to a consideration of the problems from the viewpoint 
of the public. Its interest being to conserve the timber 
supply, it should take aggressive action to that end, not 
merely by its own public forest policy, but also should 
‘‘sanction reasonable developments within the lumber 
industry which will aid practical conservation thru mak- 


ing the lumber industry more stable. I do not believe, 
however, that the public will or should sanction develop- 
ments in the industry which would threaten its essen- 
tially competitive character.’?’ 

Upon the subject of needed remedies Mr. Greeley spoke 
in somewhat general and guarded terms. His suggestions 
do not lend themselves readily to summary, but the more 
prominent ones are as follows: 

1—Scientific inquiry and improvement of technical 
methods and processes, 

2—Carrying of reserve timber upon long term invest- 
ment at moderate interest rate, and under better plans 
of taxation. 

3—Much of the timber which has passed unwisely from 
public to private ownership, and whose carrying consti- 
tutes a burden upon the manufacturing industry, should 
be returned to public ownership, either State or national. 
“*T hope to see State and Federal policies initiated in the 
West whereby at least the less accessible timber lands 
can be acquired at low, non-speculative valuation and 
devoted to conservative forest management under public 
control.’’ 

It is difficult to see how this suggestion would bring 
any relief to the lumber manufacturer. As a rule his 
timber holdings are not of this class. The less accessible 
timber lands are usually in the ownership of investors 
who have no sawmills, and to a very large degree the 
release to them thru purchase by the Government of the 
capital that they have invested in their timberlands would 
not add to the working capital or financial security of the 
lumber manufacturing industry. 

4—Codperative action in standardizing grades and 
accounting, promoting research and securing the market 
information ‘‘necessary to intelligent business.’’ 

5—Codperative marketing ‘‘ within reasonable limits.’’ 
Codperative curtailment, however, is frowned upon be- 
cause it does not ‘‘meet the big underlying problem of 
the stumpage surplus of the West.’’ 

6—The basic competitive status can be replaced by 
cooperative ideas ‘‘only when the economic policies of 
the country as a whole are ready for it and when the 
necessary means of regulation and control in the public 
interest have been protected.’? 

That, of course, places the remedy far in the future 
and sounds, somewhat at least, like the maternal injunc- 
tion not to go into the water until a thoro knowledge of 
the art of swimming had been acquired. The needs of 
the industry must await the creation of proper regulative 
machinery before the men within it can get together to 
work out better things, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or other regulative body must wait until a proper 
public sentiment has been created to support these 
changes. But when and how is that more enlightened 
condition of the public mind to be brought about? 

Mr. Greeley concluded by paying some attention to 
the policy followed in the sales of national timber, and 
their effect in general upon the market. Here he re- 
marks: ‘‘In periods of depression sales will auto- 
matically decrease as in 1914, when purchases fell off 
30 percent.’’? Will Mr. Greeley please tell the public 
whether the volume of lumber manufactured from timber 
that had been sold in previous years also decreased in a 
like proportion, or whether the form of sale contracts 
that are being employed permits the buyer to decrease 
or suspend manufacture in the lean years? 

In general this address is a thought provoking one 
and the ideas presented will undoubtedly serve to arouse 
considerable discussion. Mr. Greeley’s diagnosis of the 
disease afflicting the patient is detailed and thoro, and 
while his prescription may not be universally approved 
it will probably be given careful attention by the other 
consulting physicians. 








THINKS SUGGESTION A TIMELY ONE 


Surely the one who wrote ‘‘An opportunity 
to help your association,’’ printed on front page 
of your Oct. 28 issue, must have been inspired, 
for right at this time when we need preparing 
for our annual meeting it was the right thing. 


Right now when we are traveling in such a 
fast age, old and young alike want only what’s 
up-to-date, and right now our officers and direc- 
tors are thinking overtime for something new 
and interesting for our next meeting, which will 
be held in Omaha, Feb. 7, 8, and 9. 


I hope every dealer in the State takes the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and will assume a 
little responsibility in helping make our next 
annual a success. 


I am going to take the liberty of asking Sec- 
retary Hall to copy this article in the next issue 
of the ‘‘Two by Four’’ with the hope that some 
of our thinking members will give us some new 
ideas to work on.—S. W. LIGHTNER, President 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, St. Ed- 
wards, Neb. 
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How Western Views Picture Post - Bel. 


lum Lumber Needs 


A strong, able and concise statement is that of Judge 
A. L. Flewelling, president of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, delivered at the ‘opening of 
the annual conference of that organization at Portlang 
Ore., last week, and appearing on page 40 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is worth the perusal 
of anyone interested in any phase of the lumber indys. 
try, particularly of manufacturers and timber land ow. 
ers, and they can not be otherwise than helped anq 
cheered by it. 

Lumbermen have become accustomed to looking at the 
dark side of the lumber business, and particularly is this 
true of those on the Pacific coast, who have seen but few 
rays of sunshine filter into their industry from the much 
heralded prosperity that has seemed to permeate all 
other lines of industry and business during the present 
period of war prosperity. The cost of carrying timber 
in the western and Pacific coast States has become almost 
prohibitive; so much so in fact that timber is frequently 
termed a liability rather than an asset. There is a reg. 
son. This is an era of progress. Western communities 
and States are building the needed public things, such as 
good roads, good schools, court houses and the like that 
the other side of the continent took hundreds of years 
to build, and naturally the taxes on the assessable prop. 
erty have had to pay for them, and timber in these States 
is the largest assessable natural resource. 

But there are brighter days ahead. The ending of the 
great war will leave much of Europe to be rebuilt and 
lumber will be needed. 
rebuild with brick and stone and cement and steel, which 
may be true eventually, but it is lumber that will be 
needed at once and for a long time for construction pur 
poses, for it is the great natural building material that 
is called for in times of distress and haste, as all know 
when they stop to think of what happened after the de. 
struction of San Francisco, Messina, and wherever fire 
and earthquake have caused fearful damage. It is lum- 
ber that is used to cure the ills, and history will repeat 


_ itself and lumbermen will come in to their own, and the 


need of it will last not only for a day or a week but 
for a long period. 





Official Inspectors Educated in Higher 
Efficiency 


At a recent meeting of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation official recognition was taken of the high value 
of regular schools of inspection. The practice of this 
organization has been to bring the association inspet- 
tors together twice a year for the purpose of getting 
their individual opinions upon a selection of lumber in 
order to see how closely these individual inspections 
tally. Twenty-three North Carolina Pine Association 
inspectors spent a recent afternoon together in Charles 
ton, S. C., where they passed their individual opinions 
upon an assortment of lumber, and the results were 80 
altogether satisfying that the association at its monthly 
meeting the following day unanimously voted to holi 
these schools of inspection every three months instead 
of twice a year. 

The underlying motive behind this action is an ambi- 
tion of the North Carolina Pine Association to educate 
its many inspectors so thoroly that conflict of opinion 
upon any piece of lumber will be impossible. A pains: 
taking plan was successfully worked out at this last 
school of inspection that had the effect of bringing 
the association inspectors closer together in the mat 
ter of inspection than they had ever been. Fifty pieces 
of lumber were placed before the inspectors and each it- 
spector was given a printed form card upon which he 
made a record of each board. At the conelusion of this 
task the cards were tallied and each inspector was shown 
how nearly his opinion coincided with those of the other 
inspectors. 
was studied again and the findings of each individual it- 
spector were discussed. 

As might well be expected, there was a wide difference 
of opinion in most cases, but during the discussion that 
followed it was most gratifying to find that as thes 
several individual opinions were explained and dis 
cussed the differences gradually became ironed out until 
the twenty-three inspectors had a clearer knowledge of 
grades than they had before. Some knotty problems 


_were thus smoothed out and the inspectors were mot 


than glad to find themselves working with a close 
knowledge and a broader comprehension of their work 
than they had before. The unanimous opinion of th 
North Carolina Pine Association was that such periodiedl 
schools of inspection will ultimately bring about a co™ 
plete unity in inspection. 





In 1861 a farmer lad in New York State hing bis 
seythe on a poplar tree and enlisted upon the first eall 
for volunteers. He was killed in a North Carolina battle 
in 1864, The scythe still hangs in the tree, which hi 
grown until only a small part of the point of the ve" 
is protruding from the trunk at a point about eight fee 


from the ground. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MAPLE DIMENSION STOCK WANTED 


We liave an inquiry from one of our customers for stock 
which is not in our line and would like to get in touch with 


some reliable manufacturers who could furnish it. The stock 
wanted is kiln dried maple dimension stock, dressed on two 
sides, of clear stock, in lengths 24 inches and up and to con- 
tain not more than 7 percent moisture. Quotations are 
wanted per thousand feet. The following are the thicknesses 
and widths which are required: 24x44; 14x37; 156 to 
1%, 314 inches wide; 114x2,% (could use a large part of this 


if only 214 inches wide) ; 1x2 1/6. 

Any source of supply you can obtain for us for this mate- 
rial will be appreciated.— Inquiry No, 62. 

[This inquiry for maple dimension is referred to those 
of our readers who are capable of supplying this wood. 
The inquiry comes from a well known lumber concern in 
central New York.—Ep1tor. | 





DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE PINE 


If possible, will you kindly advise us as to whether there 
are any mills in northern Mississippi manufacturing white 
pine? We believe there is a small section in this State where 
white pine is found. 


[The distribution of northern white pine follows the 
Appalachian mountain ridges southward into eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and northern Georgia, but none oc- 
eurs in northern Mississippi, nor do any other of the 
botanical group of soft pines occur there, the other spe- 
cies of soft white pine being confined almost entirely to 
the Pacifie States. The only pines in Mississippi, accord- 
ing to the atlas on pines issued in 1913 by the Forest 
Service, belong to the pitch or hard pine group. 

The inquirer has been furnished with the address of a 
mill in northern Georgia that manufactures a true white 
pine, the Pinus strobus of the northern forests—Ep1Tor. | 


MORE ABOUT IDENTIFICATION OF THE OAKS 


I will take the liberty of passing a friendly criticism on a 
statement made in your last issue under “Query and Com- 
ment.” I confess that I have frequently been tempted to do 
this when perusing your comments on matters pertaining to 
hardwoods. 

In the last sentence of your answer to Inquiry No. 53 the 
first and last clauses are decidedly erroneous. Anyone familiar 
with them can distinguish at a glance red oak and white oak 
lumber and it is entirely possible by scientific examination to 
determine the exact species, in most cases. The commercial 
distinction between white oak and red oak is much more dis- 
tinct than you indicate, especially when it is quarter sawn; 
the difference in price between quarter sawn white oak and 
quarter sawn red oak is sometimes $15 per thousand feet. Tlic 
principal species classed commercially as white oak are white 
oak, cow oak, chestnut oak, post oak, bur oak and Pacific post 
oak (Quercus alba, michauzili, prinus, minor, macrocarpa and 
garryanna, respectively.) The principal species classed com- 
mercially as red oak are red oak, pin oak, Spanish oak, and 
black oak (Quercus rubra, palustris, digitata and velutina, 
respectively). 

White oak and red oak have a noticeable difference in color, 
odor and taste and anatomical structure. The division is also 
a botanical one.—FRrANK R. Buck, Chicago. 


[Mr. Buck is a dealer in lumber yard supplies, and in- 
cidentally appears to be a very well informed tree botan- 
ist. In accusing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a de- 
cided error, however, he does not appear in this par- 
ticular communication to have made out his case. The 
sentence to which he makes objection was printed as 
follows: 

It is entirely impossible upon examination of a piece of oak 
to determine the botanical variety to which it belongs, altho 
here there is a general distinction into two classes, white oaks 


and the red oaks, these two classes, however, merging gradu- 
ally one into the other. 


The only revision it appears to need is that the term 
‘botanical variety,’’ for the sake of exactness, should 
have heen ‘botanical species.’?’ 

Mr. Buck has mentioned six species of oak that are 
generally recognized as white oak, and four species that 
are classed commercially as red oak. He, however, does 
not indicate any definite means of distinguishing any of 
these from each other. F. J. Record, in his work 
‘Economie Woods of the United States,’’ affords a 
systematic key to wood identification and under the 
head of white oaks has the following: 


(a) Radial bands of small pores comparatively broad, more 
branched. Pin Oak. Q. palustris Muench. (C): Water Oak, 
Quercu s alba L. (C, N) (Frontispiece)* ; Bur Oak, macrocarpa 
Michx. (C, N) (Fig. 14); Post Oak, minor Sarg. (C, A, S); 
Chestn it Oak, prinus L. (N, C)®2; Overcup Oak, lyrata Walt. 
(C,S) : Durand Oak, breviloba Sarg. (S). 

(b) Radial bands of small pores comparatively narrow and 

Seldom joined tangentially. Swamp White Oak. Q. platanoidcs 
(Lam) Sudw. (N, C) ; Cow Oak. michauai Nutt. (C. 8). 
. The letters in parenthesis indicate whether the par- 
ticulny wood belongs to northern, central or southern 
forests. Tt will be noted here that Record gives two 
clas s of white oaks that are distinguishable from each 
other hy characteristies of the wood. It is, however, im- 
Possible by such characteristics to distinguish from each 
other the six oaks of the first group or the two oaks of 
the second group. 


Th ‘er the black or red oak group hé has the follow- 


ss 






on ' Radial bands of small pores comparatively broad, often 
“ab oth Pin Oak. Q. palustris Muench. (C); Water Onk, 
rat, (8, C); Shingle Oak. imbracaria Michx. (C. N): 


Sbanish Oak, digitata Sndw. (S, C): Turkey Oak. catesboci 
“wi. (S), marilandica Muench. (C, 8). 

ames _ Radial bands of small pores narrow, mostly un- 
Buck) ed. Red Oak, O. rubra L. (C, N) ; Spotted Oak, terana 


; (C, 8) : Black Oak. velutina Lam. (C, N) ; Scarlet Oak. 
‘fa Muench, (C, N) ; Willow Oak phellos L. (S). 


‘Tore also we have two classes of red oaks that’ it is 


coc 


possible to distinguish from each other in general, but it 
is utterly impossible in either of these classes to dis- 
tinguish from each other the woods that are there thrown 
together. In the first class five botanical species of red 
oak are listed and in the second class also five. 


But while Mr. Buck mentions six botanical species of 
white ofk and Record mentions eight, twenty-three species 
of white oak are listed by Sargent in his ‘‘Manual of 
the Trees of North America.’’ While in red oaks Mr. 
Buck gives four botanical species and Record ten, Sargent 
gives twenty-four. It remains true, therefore, of these 
forty-seven botanical species of oak in the United States 
that it is entirely impossible by the examination of any 
piece of oak to determine to which botanical species it 
belongs. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN did not state that it is im- 
possible to determine by examination of the wood whether 
the specimen belongs to the botanical class of the white 
oak or to that of the red oak (or black oaks as botanists 
prefer to term them). All white oaks mature their 
acorns once a year. All red oaks mature their acorns at 
the end of the second year with the exception of Quercus 
agrifolia, the live oak of California. The acorn shells 
of the black oak are lined upon the inner surface with a 
thick wooly lining; the acorns of all white oaks are 
smooth on the interior with the single exception of 
Quercus emoryi, the black oak of the mountain ranges 
of western Texas, southern New Mexico and Arizona. 
There are also to be noticed certain botanical differences 
of wood structure that serve fairly well in a general way 
to divide the oaks respectively into the white oak and 
black oak groups. In white oak the pores in the layers 
of early or spring wood are usually not crowded and there 
is an abrupt transition to the smaller pores of the later 
woods. In red oak the pores of the early wood are 
crowded and they change gradually from these larger 
pores to the smaller pores in the late wood. In white 
oak the pores of the late wood are very small, with thin 
walls and angular outlines. In red oak they are larger, 
with thick walls and usually nearly circular in outline. 
In the white oak medullary rays are often very high, 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE GRADES NEED 
AN ADDITIONAL SPECIFICATION 


ORANGE, TEX. 

We have read with a great deal of interest the 
article in the last issue, ‘‘Room for Further 
Progress in Southern Pine Grades,’’ and believe 
that you have started a discussion along the 
proper line. 

Experience is undoubtedly the best guide, and 
those mills that manufacture nothing but long- 
leaf sometimes are not familiar with the tech- 
nical points under which they are working. 

Sixty days ago we purchased quite a lot of 
outside material for a shipment that called for 
the ring rule. We were surprised at the percent- 
age that strictly came under the ring rule but 
was still shortleaf. Later the consignee wrote 
us advising that he had always purchased long- 
leaf stock from us and was a bit surprised to find 
a percentage of shortleaf, altho admitting that 
it came under the ring rule. The point we want 
to-make is that this was an outside customer who 
was used to longleaf but was not familiar with 
the ring rule, but: admitted he had gotten some- 
thing that technically was all right, but who in 
the future is going to prescribe longleaf, whether 
it comes under the ring rule or not. 

This bears out a statement that we made two 
or three years ago regarding Mr. Hoxie’s first 
report to the effect that, while we may legislate 
for structural material, the fact of the matter is 
that the foreign buyer, be he European, South 
American or West Indian, is alive to the value 
of longleaf, knows what he wants and is going to 
get it, while the American market takes what 
presumably the ring rule prescribes and is either 
ignorant or satisfied with the result. 

We believe you are correct in the statement 
that ‘‘if the botanical distinction is to be 
avoided a heart specification must be added to 
the select structural grade,’’ excepting that we 
would add that ‘‘A longleaf heart specification 
must be added.’’ 

It may be that there are too many mills sell- 
ing yellow pine and not enough pushing their 
wares as longleaf, or shortleaf, as the case may 
be. It has always seemed to us that there was 
room for both in their respective fields, and prob- 
ably with all of our advertising and with all of 
our sales Mr. Hoxie and his investigations have 
done us more good than all of the rest of the de- 
velopment combined. 

You probably are not interested in this letter 
of commendation, but as a longleaf manufacturer 
we do thank you for writing what you did. 

F. H. FARWELL, General Manager 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 











sometimes as high as five inches, and in red oak the large 
rays are rarely one inch or more in height. This differ- 
ence in the quartered figure of the two woods is not, how- 
ever, constant for the different species. 

When it comes, however, to the commercial classifica- 
tion of the white and red oaks the botanical classifica- 
tion falls to the ground. For cooperage in general white 
oak is required because its pores are closed by tyloses— 
membranous walls occurring at frequent intervals that 
prevent the passage of water. There are, however, some 
species of red oak in which these tyloses are plentiful, 
especially Quercus marylandica. If the requirement is 
for furniture or interior finish the color of wood is the 
usual criterion and here some oaks of the white oak 
group classify as red oak upon their color and some of 
the red oak group are readily sold mixed with true 
botanical species of white oak. 

There is, however, in the entire forty-seven species of 
American oak no one species whose wood has such dis- 
tinctive characteristics as to enable it to be readily 
identified by appearance as belonging to that particular 
species.—EDITOR. | 


LUMBERING OPPORTUNITIES IN CHILE 


I read with a deal of interest in your issue of April 1 a 
letter from down here by Mark K. Lamb. Mr. Lamb is meet- 
ing the same troubles that all new men in this field have, 
The writer is a lumberman from the west Coast and has been 
in Chile a year looking over the timber. There isa splendid 
chance here for northern capital, either to establish yards or 
to put in sawmills. There is the greatest variety of woods 


that can be imagined in southern Chile, perhaps the most 


valuable one being the alerce. This timber grows to an 
enormous size. I have measured some 16 feet in diameter. 
It seems to me to be a cedar, but has no odor or taste. There 
are vast tracts of this timber that can be bought cheap both 
in Chile and Argentina. For aeroplane propellers, cabinet 
work, finish—in fact, for almost anything—it’s a hard lumber 
to beat. On account of its great size there is rarely any on 
the market except in shingle boards 4x6—6; these the 
natives carry out on their shoulders and use for money. 
Undoubtedly it would be a splendid pencil wood. 

When one first views the alercal forest from a distance the 
impression is that one is looking on thousands of church 
spires (the trees are all as straight as a rifle barrel). South- 
ern Chile is pierced by many rivers, and logging the alerce, 
from the standpoint of a Yankee, is nothing to brag about. 
But down here where the average mill has a threshing machine 
power plant, one saw, no edger or trim saw, you can imagine 
the flurry one causes when one says one can log it or saw it. 

Another wood here is the luma. It is about the hardest 
wood I have ever seen and very elastic. It would make 
splendid auto spokes, shaft logs for power boats, saw guides 
etc. I’ve seen a wagon maker slug a cart spoke into the hub 
with a steel hammer and all he did to the end of the spoke was 
to shine it. 

I would like to be put in touch with anyone interested in 
Chilean timber or the lumber trade here. The margin of profit 
is a large one and, by applying North American methods, can 
be increased greatly. ‘The natives, when one understands 
how to handle them, are good workers and splendid ax men, 
They could be trained into very good river drivers, as they 
thrive at anything with a dash to it and a risk. 

There is a market here at the present time for small, light 
mills and for moderate priced land clearing tackle. If there 
are firms in the States that make a light mill with a top and 
bottom saw, a 2-saw or 3-saw edger, at a moderate price, a 
market can be found here. But Chile is a funny place to do 
business and a top salesman up there might fall down here. 
One must have a large store of patience and spend a lot of 
time with these people. You want to remember you are in 
their country, not yours. They won’t be hurried and it’s 
darned hard to worry them. Still, a Yankee has a stand-in 
that other nationalities haven’t. They like us and they think 
we are the last word in that which is practical. 

By the way, that mill ought to have an overhead spool 
canting tackle. Any data I can furnish further I will be glad 
to do so. Letters should be addressed plainly, as the mail 
service leaves much to be desired. 

I notice by your good work and that of some other old cats 
that the Hoo-Hoo is again on the roof. If a concatenation 
could be pulled off here in Chile among the brethren of the 
trade it would be about the best advertisement lumber and 
kindred lines could have. The whole country would laugh, 
I’m serious about it. 

Trusting the information in this letter will be of use to your 
readers, I beg to remain, yours truly, R. J. CRANE, Docket 
No. 76. 


[The above is a very interesting communication from 
a practical United States lumberman and Hoo-Hoo in 
Chile whose eyes evidently are open. The letter may sug- 
gest the desirability of correspondence with Mr. Crane 
by some manufacturers of sawmill machinery, and per- 
haps others desirous of investigating the qualities of some 
of the woods referred to. 

In view of the growing scarcity of hickory and other 
woods suitable. for the manufacture of automobile wheel 
spokes etc. the luma wood mentioned should be of inter- 
est. The alerce, also, in view of the quantity of timber 
available and its easy logging situation, should also be 
of interest. Mr. Crane’s observation that it ‘‘seems to 
be a cedar’’ is close to the mark. It is Fitzroya pata- 
gonica, a botanical cousin of our own northern white 
cedar. Its initial reddish color darkens materially upon 
exposure to air, and when exposed also to weather, as in 
shingles, it takes on a blue cast greatly resembling slate. 
It is extremely straight grained and can be riven almost 
as smoothly as tho dressed with a plane. Authorities 
also credit it with great durability in contact with the 
ground, or in any condition of alternate dryness and 
moisture which is so trying to most woods. It is said 
to be remarkably free from warping and shrinkage. In 
addition to the uses Mr. Crane suggests it makes excel- 
lent staves. : 

Any replies addressed to Mr. Crane in care of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be promptly forwarded to 
him,—EDITOorR. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Notwithstanding the fact that this is the final week 
of one of the most important presidential campaigns in 
the history of the country there absolutely has been no 
slowing up of business, the campaign in this respect be- 
ing entirely different from any heretofore experienced in 
the United States. As a rule during a presidential elec- 
tion year business slows up materially and, especially 
during the final weeks of the campaign, marks time while 
the electorate expresses at the polls its choice of leaders 
for another four years. Discussing this feature of the 
situation, a representative of one of the large financial 
institutions of the middle West says: ‘‘There has never 
been a presidential year when politics was more generally 
disregarded by the people or when the campaign itself 
had less influence upon general trade. This is not be- 
cause the people have not regarded the election as im- 
portant, but because they have had so many other things 
to think about. The whole West is doing a phenomenal 
business and people generally are looking forward to a 
continuance of prosperity for months to come. Many 
industries have enough orders on hand to insure capacity 
operations during most if not all of 1917. The position 
in this respect is altogether unprecedented and were it 
not for the growing shortage of labor the situation would 
be quite clear.’’ Reports of railroad operations indi- 
cate that altho loadings and earnings for October are 
usually the highest of the year on western roads they have 
set an absolutely new record for that month this year. 
From an average loading of 4,800 cars last year October 
this year records a loading of almost 16,000 cars. Com- 
pared with the business of last year, which was a record 
up to that time, the October report reflects an enormous 
business in all classes of freight, with gains in every line 
in excess of the big tonnage of last year. Cars have 
been loaded heavier because of the scarcity of equipment 
and the revenue to the railroads is the largest ever 
known. But even this tremendous business would have 
increased had the railroads been in position to supply 
more cars. Traffic was in sight on some of the largest 
systems that would have given loading from 500 to 1,000 
cars a day in addition to the freight that was moved, but 
of course the car supply was totally inadequate to take 
eare of this extraordinary demand. While strenuous 
efforts are being made by the carriers, shippers and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to iron out some of the 
troubles in the existing car situation, and some relief 
may be expected as a result of these efforts, most author- 
ities agree that there are no indications of a betterment 
in the car situation for months to come. Discussing this 
phase of the situation a recent reviewer said: ‘‘The 
grain traffic both east and west of the Missouri River is 
limited only by the ability of the railroads to supply 
cars. New corn is beginning to move, and with the 
farmers getting 80 cents to 85 cents for the new crop, 
an unheard of figure in over fifty years, there will have 
to be a reduction in the movement of oats to permit an 
increase in the marketing of corn. In order to handle 
their business and satisfy shippers the Burlington road 
is moving cement in stock cars, because of the scarcity of 
boxes.’’ 

* * * 

The lumber industry continues to be hampered as a 
result of this car shortage, the inability of the railroads 
to supply even a reasonable percentage of the cars re- 
quired for the movement of lumber having been the most 
serious blow yet given to the hopes of manufacturers 
that the present big demand at good prices for lumber 
would restore the industry to a position where reasonable 
profits might for a time at least be expected. That the 
railroads have come to a realization of the fact that the 
heavy demands made upon them in recent months for 
equipment are not the result of a temporary flurry and 
that this demand will not only continue but will grow in 
volume is indicated by the efforts now being made by a 
number of the important trunk lines to secure as quickly 
as possible important additions to their rolling stock. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the cost of building cars 
is anywhere from 30 to 100 percent higher than normal 
the railroads placed orders in October for over 25,000 
cars, and as more than 30,000 freight cars now are 
under negotiation the indications are that November 
will show an even larger number of orders placed than 
were booked in October. Fir manufacturers in the Paci- 
fic Northwest have been greatly encouraged by the au- 
thentic statement made public this week that the Union 
Pacific would soon place orders for cars that will re- 
quire 15,000,000 feet of wood in their construction and 
that the orders will call for the use of fir. In addi- 
tion to the large number of new cars that have been 
ordered, practically all of the railroads are working 
their own repair shops to capacity in making repairs to 
their rolling stock, as a result of which activity reports 
from a majority of the largest systems show that the 
percentage of bad order cars is now below normal, rang- 
ing 3 to 4 percent of their total number of cars. As the 
all-steel freight car seems not to be in so much favor 
with the railroads as is the composite wood and steel car 
the placing of these large orders for new cars is creat- 
ing an active demand for all kinds of lumber that are 
used in car building, and all lumber producing sections 
feel the effects of this demand, southern yellow pine and 
fir, of course, leading in the demand. 

* * * 


The building of industrial plants: continues in the 


East and in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
are printed reports of extensive plants that are to be of 


mill construction requiring the use of large quantities 
of heavy timbers, and in connection therewith much 
lumber will be required for the erection of, houses for 
employees. This problem of housing employees has be- 
come vitally important to many of the leading industries 
and in a number of cities north and east corporations 
have been formed for the purpose of buildin& homes, 
not by the two or three or by the dozen but by the hun- 
dreds, for the accommodation of the families of men 
employed in the factories. And in most cases these 
homes are not merely temporary shelters of a cheap 
makeshift nature but are built on substantial lines of 
pleasing architecture and calculated to become permanent 
homes for the working men and their families. Build- 
ing conditions thruout the country are favorable and 
there is no cause to complain of lack of demand for lum- 
ber in any section. The fact is that there is now a tre- 
mendous demand for lumber, and if transportation facil- 
ities were available manufacturers and distributers of 
lumber would have absolutely no complaint to make as 
to either demand or prices, for the market tendency con- 
stantly is upward, and while prices have not yet reached 
former high levels they are more satisfactory than they 
have been at any time for the last two or three years. 
A rapidly developing market for wood is in the ship- 
building industry, which is exceedingly active in all the 
shipyards of the country. Many wooden ships are under 
construction and much lumber is used in connection with 
steel vessels for both commercial and war purposes. Bids 
were opened a few days ago for the construction of two 
new battleships for the United States Government in 
both of which southern yellow pine is to be used for deck- 
ing, the Government having saved $35,000 in the price 
by substituting pine for teak. An order is reported to 
have been placed with an American shipbuilding concern 
for 200 trawlers for the allied Governments, with- the 
possibility of this number being largely increased. These 
trawlers will be constructed with wooden hulls, and as 
each will measure 100 feet over all the amount of lumber 
that will go into their construction will run into a very 
respectable figure. 
* * * 

The last fortnight has been marked by important 
gatherings of lumbermen in various sections of the coun- 
try for the purpose of discussing the problems of the 
industry and devising ways and means for meeting the 
conditions that constantly are arising. The most im- 
portant and the most largely attended of these meetings 
was the great Forest Industry Conference and Pacific 
Logging Congress held at Portland, Ore., where more than 
500 men prominent in various departments of the lumber 
industry were present and where was inaugurated a 
movement that will affect the entire lumber industry of 
the United States. Other meetings of more than ordi- 
nary importance were those of the Southern Logging Con- 
gress, at New Orleans; the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at Jacksonville; the North Carolina 
Pine Association, at Charleston, 8S. C.; the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, at 
Milwaukee, and the conference of the Federal Trade 
Commission and Forest Service representatives with rep- 
resentatives of the hardwood industry at Memphis, Tenn. 
The constantly increasing cost of production has brought 
manufacturers of lumber face to face with problems so 
serious that consideration of ways and means for -meet- 
ing them can no longer be delayed. And each section 
thru its association is attempting to solve these problems 
satisfactorily and to work out plans by which lumber 
can be manufactured and merchandised at a reasonable 
profit and the forest resources of the country be prop- 
erly conserved. ~ 

* * * 

Increasing demand, strengthening prices and continua- 
tion of the acute car shortage are characteristics of the 
situation in southern yellow pine territory as reflected 
in reports received from manufacturing centers by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. Altho many mills have 
closed their plants and others have withdrawn their 
product from the market, while still others have added ad- 
ditional restrictions governing the acceptance of or- 
ders, reports indicate that order files have increased and 
a greater number of unfilled orders are on hand now 
than at any other time this year. That retail yards 
in southern pine distributing territory~look for a good 
business during the fall and winter is indicated by the 
heavy demand) made upon the mills for dimensions, 
boards, shiplap, fencing and other material normally car- 
ried in stock at the retail yards. The movement of this 
class of stock, of course, would be very much heavier if 
cars were available in which to make shipment. South- 
ern pine mills report a good demand for export timbers 
and for primes, and notwithstanding the difficulty ex- 
perienced in securing bottoms export shipments from 
southern ports have increased considerably. With the 
farmers securing the highest prices ever known for their 
product, thus insuring a good demand for lumber thruout 
the agricultural sections, with a practically unlimited 
demand assured for lumber of all kinds for shipment to 
Europe when conditions are such as to permit shipments 
to go forward, with a tremendous amount of lumber be- 
ing utilized in the building and repairing of ships, with 
ear foundries thruout the country loaded with orders for 
months to come and with the generai business conditions 
of the country better than ever before known lumber man- 
ufacturers, South, North, East and West, find the future 
holding out promise of better things. 


The weekly trade barometer of the West Coost Lum. 
berman’s Association, made up from reports covering 
85 percent of the mill capacity in the Pacific No rthwest, 
shows shipments 23 percent below orders, while ordeys 
booked during the week covered by this report exceedeg 
production by 7.29 percent, coincident with this increase 
in orders coming a horizontal advance of $1 in prices, 
This week’s barometer is the first to show orders in ex. 
cess of production for a period of six months, except for 
a short time in midsummer when production was ab. 
normally curtailed. Mills in the Pacific Northwest haye 


.a heavy demand from line yards in the East and middle 


West that failed to place orders for their fall require. 
ments earlier in the season, expecting that if they helg 
off long enough they would be able to buy their lumber 
at a price lower even than the rock bottom figures that 
ruled a short time ago. In this, however, they have been 
disappointed, and now with greatly reduced stocks and 
poor assortments in their yards and sheds they face 
the problem of filling their requirements at a time when 
mills are seriously hampered by the worst car shortage 
they have ever experienced. Notwithstanding this heavy 
volume of inquiries mills on the west Coast are accept. 
ing only such business as they may reasonably hope to 
deliver in a short time and are reported to be declining 
to accept contracts that call for delivery later than 
thirty days hence. While the latest advance of $1 right 
thru the list helps to bridge the gap between the cost of 
production and the low market values that have existed, 
it does not restore prices to their normal position, tho 
manufacturers hope that conditions will continue to im- 
prove to the point where they may reasnably expect to 
sell their product at a fair profit. Production at mills 
in the Pacific Northwest reporting to the association for 
the week was 69,434,649 feet, or 9.40 percent below nor- 
mal production. Orders booked for the week amounted 
to 74,898,074 feet, while shipments amounted to 57,620, 
560 feet. The balance of unshipped orders in the rail 
trade is 7,807 cars and of unshipped cargo orders is 46, 
754,758 feet in the coastwise trade and 42,597,620 feet 
in the export trade. Inland Empire mills report stocks 
badly broken, and so urgent is the demand upon them 
that some of the mills are forced to send out green lum- 
ber to fill orders. California white and sugar pine man- 
ufacturers report a good demand, especially from the 
East, with prices tending upward, but they are hampered 
by inability to secure cars. A great volume of white 
pine box shooks has been turned out and the demand 
continues strong. The redwood situation continues favor- 
able, demand and shipments both showing an increase, 
and a stiffening market is reported for redwood shingles, 
* * * 


Insofar as demand is concerned hardwoods have little 
of which to complain. Hardwood manufacturers north 
and south are experiencing a good demand for practically 
all of their products and prices are much better than 
have previously prevailed, but because of the increasing 
cost of production the price advances do not as yet rep- 
resent an increased profit and manufacturers face the 
very serious problem of demanding more money for their 
product or doing business without the hope of a profit 
and with prospect of almost certain loss. The demand 
for thick stock in northern hardwoods is increasing to 
such an extent that the trade is.experiencing more difi- 
culty in securing its requirements. Automobile and 
furniture factories continue to use large quantities of 
hardwoods and the vehicle factories are good buyers. 
Among the southern hardwoods ash is reported to be a 
ready seller, and the movement of hickory is satisfac- 
tory at firm quotations. There is an insistent call for 
gum in all grades and dimensions and prices are well 
maintained. Low grade gum is taken freely by the box 
factories and the higher grades are in good demand. 
Louisville reports gum, ash, elm and cottonwood leading 
in demand, with a fairly good call for poplar, while 
sound wormy chestnut is being cleaned up rapidly. The 
monthly stock report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States shows a notable decrease 
in stocks of first and second plain white oak, poplar, the 
higher grades of chestnut and cottonwood. While little 
change is shown in stocks of quartered white oak, a large 
increase in orders is reported, while plain and quartered 
red oak show increases both in stocks and orders. Hard- 
wood manufacturers are suffering from inability to se 
cure cars, this being about the only thing that prevents 
them from recording the best business they have enjoyed 
for a number of years. 

* * * 


Hemlock manufacturers are enjoying a good demand 
for their product, with prices considerably higher than 
they were able to secure earlier in the year, but un- 
fortunately they find the increasing cost of production 
keeping pace with the higher price they can secure for 
the finished product, and therefore face the necessity of 
still further increasing their prices if they hope to come 
out with a balance on the right side of the ledger. In 
North Carolina pine the situation remains about 2s it 
has been for several weeks, demand being somewhat 
spotted but the call sufficient to take care of stocks at 
fairy satisfactory prices, if cars were available in which 
to. make delivery. Cypress continues to hold a comm=nd- 
ing position in the market, and altogether the only ting 
that holds back the lumber industry as a whole is the 
inability of the railroads to supply the cars that are 80 
much needed. 
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ORGANIZATIONS COMBAT STATE BUILDING LAW 


Fear Effect of One-Man Power — Suggest a General 
Commission with Restricted Power 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—At largely attended meet- 
ings of the Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange, held in 
the Hotel Bellevue, and of the Mayors’ Club of Massa- 
chusetts, held in Young’s Hotel, it was agreed to oppose 
with all the power of those organizations the proposed 
uniform State building law, the provisions of which have 
peen found so objectionable by members of the local lum- 
per trade who have studied the radical measure carefully. 
This socalled uniform code is now under consideration 
by 3 special committee of the State legislature which 
must make its report before the convening of the next 
general court, early in 1917. i 

The mayors of the Massachusetts cities passed a for- 
mal vote against the State building law. Opposition by 
the real estate men was even more vigorous than when 
they appeared at the closing public hearing on the meas- 
ure last week in the State House. Mayor Curley of 
Boston said that with a single building commissioner for 
the entire State, such as is called for by House Bill 1750, 
and with power to say that sprinklers must be used in 
many buildings and then specifying just what types 
shall be used in second class buildings thruout the com- 
monwealth, ‘‘the sprinkler trust could cut a melon of 
100 percent cash dividend and 2,000 percent stock 
dividend.’’ Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn of 
Boston expressed similar sentiments. 

President George F. Washburn, of the real estate ex- 
change, summed up the whole matter of the building law 
in a very striking way when he said in his address: 


I have long thought that the exchange, the city government 
and our legislative committee should act in closer contact, 
with a better understanding, more hearty codperation and with 
greater oneness of purpose and action than we have in the 
ast. 
. Tonight the subject for our consideration is the proposed 
new building law. The exchange is already registered against 
the report of the commission embodied in House Bill No. 1750, 
and in this connection I wish to refer to the work of that 


commission. It was one of the most painstaking, thoro 


_ examples of faithfulness to duty by the commission that I 


have ever known. 

Our chief opposition is to the extraordinary powers which 
the report of the commission gives to the proposed state build- 
ing commissioner—powers that would enable him to become a 
veritable czar. Briefly stated, he would have the power to 
write regulations governing the maintenance and construction 
of buildings that would have the force of law. He would have 
the right to standardize materials and appliances and decide 


just what should and should not go into a building. This 
would have the effect of creating monopolies all over the State 
and thereby wipe out competition. ‘These are the principal 
causes of our opposition, but we do not want to be regarded as 
opponents of constructive legislation and therefore we will 
suggest some constructive alternatives : 

I believe we are safer with a commission than with a 
commissioner. We would have a living chance with a com- 
mission of five men who would write the regulations, when we 
would not have a ghost of a chance with a commissioner. 1 
repeat, the commission should write the regulations and the 
commissioner should execute them, 

2. The commissioner must not be a member of the board 
of appeal, as is proposed. We would not tolerate that for a 
minute. If so, we would simply appeal from this man as a 
commissioner, to this man as a judge. 

8. The regulations should not be discretionary, but should 
be as far as possible established, printed formal regulations 
so that they could be seen, read and understood by all men. 

4. No man or commission should have the authority to 
demand that a valuable building, tho built some years ago, 
should be brought up to the requirements of a new building. 
To make such a change might cost the owner more than a new 
structure and either demand might cause the owner with a 
small equity and big mortgage to lose a valuable property in 
a choice location. Such a requirement might become confisca- 
tion or robbery. 

5. If for the sake of uniformity of laws and their enforce- 
ment in cities or towns that are now lax in their building re- 
quirements, if these building laws are found necessary to such 
places, our Boston members feel that Boston should be left out 
because of the very high standard the Boston building depart- 
ment has attained. 

Therefore, it may not be necessary for me to emphasize that 
the exchange is unalterably opposed to this report as it now 
stands as well as to the so called housing bill, No. 1071, and in 
the interest of the taxpayer whose cause we represent we will 
fight such legislation to the last trench. 


SEEK $32,000 FOR WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 28—The San Francisco 
Board of Public Works has requested the board of su- 
pervisors to appropriate $32,000 for the purchase of 
creosoted wood blocks for use in paving ten blocks of 
Battery Street. It is understood that the above amount 
was bid by the Pacific Creosoting Co., which is repre- 
sented here by J. W. Kellogg. A new type of wood 
blocks is to be used having semi-circular hollows on two 
edges, which will be filled with asphalt and will be of 
assistance in taking up the expansion of the pavement. 
Three blocks on Battery Street, extending from Market 
to California, were paved with wood several months ago, 
and the elimination of the noise formerly produced by 
heavy trucks being hauled over stone pavements has been 
greatly appreciated by the occupants of offices in the 
wholesale district. 





RAILROADS SEEK MORE ROLLING STOCK. 


Many Systems Order New Equipment—Freight Car 
Requirements Are Heavy 


Railway purchases of freight cars are running into 
figures comparable only with records made in this 
country’s most prosperous years. When present prices 
and the total expenditures are considered, costs being 
from 30 to 100 percent higher than normal, the market 
stands out in still sharper relief with new high ree- 
ords. There were over 25,000 cars ordered in October 
and the indications are that November will show a 
larger number. Over 30,000 freight cars are under 
negotiation. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad ordered 2,000 box 
cars from the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co.; Atlan- 
tie Coast Line Railroad, 500 box and 1,200 flat cars 
from the Barney & Smith Co.; Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railway, 800 box and 200 automo- 
bile cars from the Haskell & Barker Car Co.; Erie 
Railroad, 1,000 box cars from the Standard Steel Car 
Co.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 500 steel 
general service cars from the Pressed Steel Car Co., and 
the Chicago & North Western Railway, 200 stock cars 
from the Barney & Smith Car Co. The Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad has bought 750 additional steel 
underframes and is now preparing for 1,000 cars to be 
built in its own shops. 

Inquiry of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road for box cars has been increased to 2,000. The 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railway wants 1,000 
steel cars, Philadelphia & Reading Railway, 2,000, and 
roads controlled by the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation are expected to buy 2,000 or more steel hopper 
cars. Additional cars have been ordered by the New 
York Central Railroad, whose inquiry called for 1,000 
to 2,000 box cars. The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville road contemplates the purchase of new freight 
cars and inquiries are expected for 1,000 or more cars. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has not closed for all 
its requirements. Its inquiry for 1,000 steel hopper 
cars is still pending. The larger inquiries reported 
last week are active. The Illinois Central Railroad 
will award contracts this week against inquiries for 
3,000 cars and announcement is momentarily expected 
of the Union Pacific’s orders. The Pere Marquette 
Railroad, reported in the market for 1,000 box cars, 
is buying materials for extensive repairs, but will not 
order new cars at this time. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Last week Boston concerns sold to the Russian Government 
750,000 sides, or 18,700,000 pounds, of sole leather, at about 
$10 a side, the largest transaction of the kind ever recorded. 
The sale caused an advance in the price of hemlock leather 
from 42 to 46 cents a pound. A manufacturer of glazed 
leather sold to the same purchaser fifty dozen skins, said to 
be worth $1,000,000. 


According to reports of its police bureau, thieves of Chicago 
stole 2,571 automobiles from Jan. 1 to Oct. 25. From Jan. 1, 
1911, to late October this year they have stolen 8,023 cars, 
valued at $12,250,000. 
on losses of this year and have in effect $5,000,000 insurance 
against theft in Chicago. In the twenty-four hours ended at 
. —- Oct. 28 eighteen automobiles were reported stolen in 

cago. 


Computation made in Chicago Oct. 27 placed the cost of food 
at that time as 54 ercent higher than at the corresponding 
date in 1915. Oct. $ flour was quoted at $10.50 a barrel and 
wheat sold at $1.923¢ a bushel. Master bakers of Chicago and 
Wisconsin are seeking a congressional embargo on wheat ex- 
portation. A Chicago alderman urges that the Government 
shall stop the manufacture of liquors until prices resume 
normal. According to his estimate, cereals, molasses, fruit 
and other products enter into the manufacture of liquors to 
the value of $102,358,706 annually. Fresh country eggs soul 
at retail in Pittsburgh this week at 75 cents a dozen. 

Jews of New York City have started a nationwide campaign 
to raise $10,000,000 during 1917, to be used for Jewish war 
sufferers in Europe. This is to be in addition to $6,000,000 
already expended. 

Carranza representatives at the joint conference at Atlantic 
City, N. J., declared Oct. 30 that normal social and industrial 
conditions are rapidly being restored thruout Mexico. They 
denied that Mexico City is about to be evacuated and said that 
Villa’s recent activities near Chihuahua have been overdrawn. 
A grave crisis in Mexico is expected Nov. 14, when the Car- 
Tanza decree requiring all mine owners to go to work or for- 
feit their property will go into effect. 

Completing its second voyage, the German undersea mer- 
chantman Deutschland arrived at New London, Conn., Oct. 31, 
after a trip across the Atlantic of twenty-one days. It is said 
to have brought a large cargo of chemicals and drugs. Swiss 
wing declare that the submarine merchantman Bremen has 

ost . 

In order to enable Minnesota guardsmen on the Mexican 
border io vote at the national election a telegram has been 
Sent from Mercedes, Tex., to St. Paul giving their names and 
addresses and containing 50,000 words. It is said to be the 
longest message ever handled by a telegraph company. 

San I randisco, Cal., is planning to build across its bay the 
greatest bridge in the world. It will relieve five ferry systems, 
am cost $22,000,000, and will be five and one-half miles long. 
t will be one of the heaviest bridges ever built, carrying thrée 
Toadway s and four railroad tracks. 
ct2!'z0ad equipment buying was very heavy in October, par- 

cularly in locomotives, for which orders were record-breaking 
won a total of 1,887. This was brought @#out by Russia’s 
Pik aewens for 1,000 engines. As to cars, orders totaled 

0,942, both freight and passenger. 


ne ures compiled by the New York City Custom House show 
poe imports of uncut diamonds from the United Kingdom in 

ugust totaled in value $1,237,344. For the eight months’ 
get ended in August the value of such stones is given as 
sa Imports of all precious stones in August were 
7anc at $5,567,830; for the eight months’ period at $35,- 
ga e Sgures show for August six times increase over 

€ value of such imports for that month of 1915. 


A R oe 2 Victor Colstrom, aviator, started from Chicago in an 

Cite > with United States mail for delivery in New York 

the ¢ ile expected to reach his destination without stop by 
evening of the same day, but made two stops. 





Insurance companies paid $500,000 . 


Statistics printed by the New York City Bank published 
Nov. 2 compute the debts of the largest seven warring Euro- 
ean nations as in excess of $75,000,000,000. The daily cost 
s set at $105,000,000. Should the war end next year, the 
interest on the debt, according to the computation, will be 
$3,800,000,000 annually. 


; Washington 
Warning was issued Oct. 28 to those intending to send 
money orders abroad during the holiday season that they 
should purchase them by Dec. 1. All mails are subjected to 
foreign search and censorship, with consequent delays. 


Cotton manufacture exceeded all previous records during the 
year ended July 31, according to report of the Census Bureau, 
which byrne the total of cotton consumed in America at 
7,278,529 bales, of which 6,397,613 were linters. The greater 
use of the latter is due to explosives and is estimated at 113.9 
percent increase. Spindles active during the year numbered 
32,805,883, an increase of 2.6 percent over 1915. 


gs romana of a board of army officers to formulate a policy 
and frame regulations to govern army flood relief work was 
announced Oct. 28. Its first activity will be in securing data 
and studying systems used in past relief work. 


Statistics published by the Department of Commerce show 
that the Delaware River is the world’s greatest shipbuilding 
center. Yards on that réver had a total ship constructiou 
under way Sept. 30 exceeding that of all other shipbuilding 
districts, including Glasgow, Newcastle and Belfast, with 
ninety ships on the stocks with tonnage of 419,213 gross. 
Other United States districts showed: Great Lakes, 216,046; 
Chesapeake Bay, 213,796; San Francisco, 211,628; Puget 
Sound and Columbia River, 182,090 tons. 

Only one direct bid has been made for construction of the 
four scouting cruisers to be built in 1917, shipbuilding con- 
cerns saying that they can not bid within the cost limit set by 
the Navy Department. Congress may be asked to authorize 
raising of the limit, according to report of Nov. 1. 

In a statement issued by the controller of treasury Oct. 31 
the growth of the country’s banking resources since the pass- 
age of the Federal Reserve Act is given as $6,500,000,000, a 
record said to be without parallel in this or any other country. 
The total of foreign loans made in the United States since the 
beginning of the European War is computed at $2,138,257,637, 
of which $156,400,000 has been refunded, leaving a net total 
oe indebtedness to this country for loans of $1,981,857,- 


After three years of inactivity the United States battleship 
Olympia was put into active service Oct. 30 at Charleston 
navy yard. The Olympia was Admiral Dewey’s flagship during 
the battle of Manila Bay and will be used as a flagship in 
Haitien waters. 

Citizens employed in the District of Columbia with homes in 
distant States will be allowed to vote by mail in the annual 
election, Nov. 7. Seven States have “absent voters’ laws” of 
which they may avail themselves. 


FOREIGN 


Total expenditures of the warring European countries have 
been $62,500,000,000, exclusive of property destroyed, up to 
Oct. 27, according to Berlin advices of that date. The monthly 
German expenditure is placed at $546,500,000. 

Oct. 27 the French steamer Chicago reached Faya, Azores 
Islands, with fire in her hold, which was extinguished in the 
harbor. She carried 465 persons. 


Returns made Oct. 31 show that the voters of Australia are 
strongly opposed to conscription. Women voted on the ques- 
tion, for the first time in that country. 

Advices of. Oct. 29 from Managua, Nicaragua, say that 
Americans have taken over the management of all internal 
revenue of that country. The purpose fis said to be the liquida- 
tion of long standing indebtedness to American bankers, 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


Cholera is reported spreading thruout Japan. Oct. 28 
several thousand cases were reported, in practically all parts 
of the country. 


Eleven lives were lost, 25 children were injured and 25 
persons are reported missing re: a fire that destroyed 
a hospital at Farnham, Quebec, Oct. 26. 


Tokio, Japan, has been selected as the place of next meeting 
of the World’s Sunday School Association. It will be held 
following the end of the European War. 


Roumanians halt Teutons’ advances in Dobrudja Oct. 26; 
French repulse four German attacks in the Douaumont region ; 
British report successes in the Somme region. British lose 
one transport and one destroyer and Germans lose two de- 
stroyers in an engagement in the English Channel Oct. 27; 
Russo-Roumanian army is driven back forty miles in the 
Dobrudja region ; French make further gains north of Verdun. 
Roumanians report new successes Oct. 28; Teutons continue 
thrust in the Dobrudja ; Teuton forces storm Russian positions 
on Bukowina, Transylvania and Roumanian fronts; Italians 
report successes on the Carso plateau; Allies make gains on 
the Somme and.Verdun fronts. German drive in the Dobrudja 
is halted Oct. 29; Russians claim successes on the Stokhod 
River. German submarines sink two British steamers with 
Americans aboard Oct. 30; Germans regain part of the ground 
recently won by the Allies west of Peronne; Roumanians halt 
and drive back Teuton forces on the Transylvania front; 
Turks lose six villages to Russians on the Caucasus front; 
Italians capture Austrian trench in the upper Cordevole Val- 
ley ; Roumanians have big success on the Transylvania front 
Oct. 31; Teuton first line positions on Lutsk front reported 
captured; Berlin claims repulse of attacks on the Somme; 
Slavs repulse Turks in Armenia. Roumanians and Serbs re- 
ported to have driven back Teuton forces in the Jiul, Cam- 
pulung and Struma regions, Roumania, Nov. 1; French cap- 
ture new positions north of the Somme region; Germans re- 
pulse Russians southeast of Lemberg, Gacilia. Nov. 2 Fort 
Vaux, on the Verdun front, was abandoned to the French by 
the German troops; Italians are reported in complete control 
of southern Albania; French troops make slight advances in 
the Lesboeufs and Rancourt sectors. 

Rebels in Abyssinia fought Government troops early this 
week near the capital with result of a complete victory for the 


new Government. Ras Mikhael, father of the late emperor, 
was taken prisoner, 


Gen. Huang Sing, former commander of the rebel army in 
China and two years ago a visitor to this country, is dead, 
according to Shanghai advices of Oct. 31. 

Interned Prussians, the ¢rews of the cruiser Eber and auxill- 
ary cruiser Cap Trafalgar, now on the Island of Martin Garcia, 
are to be set at liberty by the Argentine Government on condi- 
tion that they do not leave Argentine territory during the 
European War, according to Buenos Aires advices of Oct. 29. 

Russia has authorized the issuing of a loan of $1,500,000,- 
000, the largest of the kind of record. It is said to be at the 
rate of 5% percent and payable in ten years. 


Gen. Feng Kwo-chang, a prominent supporter of President 
Li Yuan-hung, was elected vice president of the Chinese re- 
public by the Parliament Oct. 30. 


Returning members of the Harvard expedition into the 
Maranon Valley, Peru, report the discovery of two ancient 
cities. That region heretofore has been unexplored. 


Following a strike of street railway employees last week 
the French cabinet Oct. 31 passed a decree, that must be 
ratified by Parliament, by which the higher administrators 
may take over “any public service whose continuance is neces- 
sary to national safety.” The measure is general in charac- 
ter and would confer large powers on the Government. 


Raw silk exports from Japan for the ten months ended 
Oct. 31 are reported to have been of the value of $100,000,000, 
establishing a new record. Nine-tenths of the quantity ex- 
perma = to the United States, according to cabled advices 
of Nov. 2. 
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FOREIGN VISITORS STUDY AMERICAN METHODS 


Seasoning of Teak and Gathering of Gum Their Quest 
at the Forest Products Laboratory 


Manson, Wis., Nov. 1—J. Ph. Pfeiffer, representing 
the Holland-India Lumber Co., with headquarters at The 
Hague, Holland, spent; a week at the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory here studying the utilization of 
wood and the methods of seasoning wood. Mr. Pfeiffer 
is a chemical engineer and has been in the Dutch East 
Indies engaged in developing the utilization of teak 
wood. He has been there three years and in the course 
of that time has been confronted with many problems, 
especially in the conditioning of wood. It was to get 
information on this subject that he visited the Forest 
Products Laboratory, altho he was in the country pri- 
marily to buy machinery and to examine wood operations. 

Mr. Pfeiffer states that the Dutch Government con- 
trols the disposal of all the teak wood. Lumber com- 
panies must buy from the Government and must cut the 
wood according to official specifications. Teak is the 
most valuable of all known timbers. For use in tropical 
countries it has no equal, for once seasoned it will not 
split, crack, shrink or alter its shape. In contact with 
iron, neither the iron nor the teak suffers, and in this 
respect it is said to be superior to oak. It is not very 
hard, is easily worked and takes a beautiful polish. 

The principal value of teak timber for use in warm 
countries lies in its extraordinary durability. In India 
and Burma beams of the wood in good preservation are 
often found in buildings several centuries old, and in- 
stances are known of teak beams having lasted more than 
a thousand years. 

Mr. Pfeiffer is now on his way to Holland. He will 
again visit the Forest Products Laboratory on his way 
back to the East Indies. He declared that he will erect 
a small research laboratory at his East India plant and 
will work along the lines pursued by the United States 
Forest Service. In addition to making a study of teak 
he will also make experiments with other woods which 
grow there. 

Another recent visitor from the Orient at the Forest 
Products Laboratory was Mr. Greville, the New Zeaiand 
Government’s Kauri gum superintendent. Kauri gum, 
which is derived from the Kauri pine, is used in the man- 
ufacture of varnishes. It is extremely valuable and the 
supply is running short, Mr. Greville states. Hitherto 
this gum has been derived from old buried timber on 
which it has collected. The natives scour the country 
and secure the gum by transfixing it with a spear. De- 
posits of gum are sometimes found which weigh as much 
as 100 pounds. The logs are generally covered with dirt 
or decayed trees. This method of securing the gum, 
however, is an inefficient one and since there is a scarcity 
of the product, Mr. Greville asked the advice of the 
Forest Service experts in an effort to find some way of 
recovering ‘the buried logs and in this way utilizing the 
gum which now is inevitably overlooked. 





. SHIPS SOLID TRAINLOAD OF WHITE PINE 


Reloaded on Vessel at Great Lake Port—Supply of 
Idaho Wood Is Ample 


CoEuR D’ALENE, IDA., Oct. 28.—The present acute car 
shortage causes manufacturers to exert Trojan efforts to 
secure even a half dozen cars, and so the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., of this city, must have exerted super- 
human efforts to secure cars in which to load lumber to 
make up a solid trainload of Idaho white pine, a picture 
of which is shown herewith. It is worthy of notice that 
in this entire trainload of about forty cars there is not 
a single box car, all of them being flat cars or gondolas. 
It is the belief of the company that this is the first train- 
load of white pine ever shipped by one Inland Empire 
manufacturer to a single customer, and is probably one 
of the most valuable trainloads of lumber ever shipped 
across the continent. The cars contain about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber and are all consigned to the Eastern Lum- 
ber Co., of Tonawanda, N. Y. The Northern Pacific 
rushed the train thru.as a special to Superior, Wis., 
where the lumber was reloaded on to boats and trans- 
ported by way of the Great Lakes to Tonawanda. The 
train was dec6rated with banners giving the name of the 
shipper and its destination and calling attention to the 
large supply of Idaho white pine that is available for 
use. 

In referring to the available supply of white pine L. R. 
McCoy, sales manager of the Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co., says: ‘‘In some sections the idea has become 
prevalent that it has become impossible to secure white 


pine. This train will help to correct that erroneous im- 
pression.’’? The Edward Rutledge Timber Co. has a very 
large and fine quality tract of white pine that it is just 
starting to put on the market. Consequently it will be 
able to supply its customers for another thirty years 
with genuine old fashioned white pine, marketed under 
the name of ‘‘Marble Creek Idaho White Pine.’’ In 
this connection it is worthy of mention that recent esti- 
mates place the standing white pine in the Pacifie north- 
west at over 30,000,000,000 feet. 





CENTENARIAN MINE TIMBERS EXHIBITED 


Et Paso, TEx., Oct. 31—At the recent International 
Soil Products Exposition held here were shown mine 
timbers that had been taken from the working of the 
property at Santa Rita, N. M., now operated by the 
Chino Copper Co. These timbers were placed in the 
mine by Spaniards 137 years ago and today they are in 
as perfect condition as at the time they were cut and 
hewed. The wood seems not to have been affected in the 
slightest by the long period that it was underground. It 
is said to be Mexican white pine. The timbers were a 
part of the Grant County exhibit which was made up at 
Silver City. 


ADVOCATES THE USE OF WOOD STAVE PIPES 


Previous reference has been made in the news columns 
to the advertising done by the West Coast lumbermen 
in favor of using wood stave: pipes instead of steel pipes 



























Pipe Line Facts No. 2 


YouCanEatY our Cake 
And Havelt 


Pipe Line No. 1 of all steel would have cost \ 
$1,034,262.00. 


Pipe Line No. 1 of wood stave steel-banded 
pipe cost $322,952.21. 


est, compounded annually, would earn enough 
every eight years (leaving the principal intact) j 
to completely replace the wood stave pipe line, | 
including all the items at original cost. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association 


THORPE BABCOCK 
Secretary 


This saving of $711,309.79 at 5 per cent inter- \ 
a 
\ 


2 if BLOEDEL 
Tenth Floor, White Bldg, Seattle 
To the Mayor, the City Engineer, 


the City Council and the _ \ 
Taxpayers of Seattle. } 





for a large pipe line in the eity of Seattle, and this mat- 
ter is discussed editorially in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. There is reproduced herewith a reduced 
facsimile of one of the quarter page advertisements of 
the series which effectively tells its own story. 





GOVERNMENT TO ERECT SOLDIERS’ BARRACKS 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Oct. 31.—It is announced 
that the War Department has just made available the 
sum of $1,000,000 for the erection of winter quarters for 
the United States troops upon the Mexican border. The 
quartermaster’s department here will soon call for bids 
for large quantities of lumber for the construction of bar- 
racks and other buildings for occupancy by the soldiers 
at the different patrol camps. The situation in Mexico 
continues to be so threatening that the troops. probably 
will remain upon the border for an indefinite period. It 
is regarded as significant that the erection of winter 
quarters for the troops that belong to General Pershing’s 
expedition in Mexico is not embraced in the present 
plans, and this fact is taken to indicate that they soon 
will be withdrawn from that country. 


es 


NEW LABOR UNION TROUBLE THREATENED 


Workmen Form Council for Absolute Contro|_ 
Movement Promises to Spread 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Another effort by the labor 
unions to obtain absolute control of the building industry 
from the production of the raw materials to the comple. 
tion of the finished structure was inaugurated yesterday 
at a meeting here of representatives of various loca] 
building trades councils. Seven principal Mass: chusetts 
cities were represented at the meeting, at which was or. 
ganized the State Building Trades Council. The avoweg 
purpose of this body, made public last night, is ‘tg 
unite to fight the nonunion and open shop movement of 
employers’’ and ‘‘to unionize all products which go into 
the construction of buildings and also all workmen em. 
ployed in the construction.’’ 

This is another step in the movement which tied up 
the building finish business here all summer. The union 
leaders demanded that finish manufacturers sell only to 
builders approved by the unions and threatened strikes 
against all the contractors who dared buy their finish or 
other dressed lumber from manufacturers that refused 
to accede to the union demand. 

Retail lumbermen and the builders with whom they do 
business are likely to hear considerably more from this 
new State organization before long. At the preliminary 
organization meeting ‘yesterday, from which all news. 
paper representatives were barred, Arthur M. Huddell, 
of Boston, was elected president and Walter F. Read 
of Worcester, was chosen secretary-treasurer. They were 
empowered to call a convention of the new State Build. 
ing Trades Council at which an executive board will be 
elected and a constitution and other matters decided upon, 
It was stated that the convention may be held in Boston 
next January, but before it is called, the delegates jn. 
structed their officers yesterday, councils of all cities 
and towns are to be brought into line and new councils 
are to be established in all places where they do not now 
exist. 


PLAN A TWENTIETH CENTURY VERSAILLES 


New York, Oct. 31.—A huge real estate development 
entailing the expenditure of $35,000,000 is about to be 
launched just over the border line of this city on the 
east shore of Manhassett Bay, one of the many small 
harbors along Long Island Sound. Immense quantities 
of the very finest grades of lumber, especially of choice 
hardwoods, will be required for the completion of the 
project. About 200 acres of land are to be laid out 
with chateaux, schools, theaters, shops and club build- 
ings, and surrounded with monuments of American art, 
swimming pools, gardens, malls and fountains, the entire 
colony—a sort of codperative scheme for the very weal- 
thy—affording luxurious accommodations for about 10, 
000 people. The first section of the development will be 
known as the Chateau-by-the-Sea and will cost $3,600,000, 
covering with its grounds about twenty acres. The sec- 
ond section will be directly opposite and will be know 
as the Chateau-by-the-Hill. The club, limited to 5,000 
members, will have 500 rooms and baths arranged in 
suites and will cost $668,000. The Chateau-by-the-Hill 
will be the climax of this splendid American Versailles, 
one of the most elaborate and beautiful colonies of its 
kind ever projected. Approached by shaded walks, la- 
goons, works of American sculptors and spacious lawns 
will be a series of terraces and beyond them the splendid 
Chateau-by-the-Hill. Tho one building, it will resemble 
a town of many structures, ranging from eight to six 
teen stories in height. It will be soft in color, French in 
feeling, tho American in every other respect. In a colon- 
nade of forty pillars, each surrounded by statuary of 
American production, will be the codperative shops of 
this Twentieth Century Versailles. 

Specifications for the first of the construction work are 
to be announced in the near future. 








A NEW USE FOR YELLOW PINE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 31.—Southern yellow pine is 
being put to a new use. The supply of willows for use 
in mats in revetment work on the Missouri River has 
given out and the Government has authorized the placing 
of a big order for pine boards to be used in making the 
mats. Willows have been used for this. work for half a 
century, but Government engineers are of the opinion 
that the southern yellow pine will be found to be just as 
lasting and as convenient. The cost, it is figured, will be 
about the same as the cost of the willow work. 
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A SOLID TRAIN LOAD OF ‘‘MARBLE CREEK IDAHO WHITE PINE’’ SHIPPED ACROSS CONTINENT BY THE EDWARD RUTLEDGE 
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MEMBERS OF FIR EXPORT AGENCY CONFER 


Offices Opened for Business November 1—Government 
Official Tells of Foreign Markets 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 26.—A meeting of export mill 
operators of Oregon and Washington was held today, 
in connection with the various other meetings of Forestry 
Week, and routine matters incident to the preliminary 
work of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., the 
coiperative selling agency, were discussed. W. H. Tal- 
pot, president, and A. A. Baxter, San Francisco, man- 
ager of the company, were present, as was also Dr. 
Frank Rutter, of Washington, D. C., assistant chief of 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. ‘The latter familiarized himself with the 
working of the new organization and aided the mill men 
by giving them what intormation he could, regarding 
export markets. Considerable information was also ob- 
tained from H. R. MacMillan, who recently made a trip 
ground the world, as lumber trade commissioner for the 
Canadian Government, investigating the foreign market 
for fir lumber. Mr. MacMillan was formerly chief for- 
ester of British Columbia, and is now assistant man- 
ager of the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Chemainus, B. C. 

All arrangements have been made for opening the gen- 
eral offices of the export company at San Francisco, 
November 1, with branches in Portland and Seattle. The 
latest mill to join the company is the Westport Lumber 
Co. Westport, Ore., on the Columbia River. Following 
the meeting Messrs. Talbot and Baxter left for San 
Francisco. The outlook for the new company is encour- 
aging, as it is believed there will be a great opportunity 
for extension of the foreign market for fir lumber as 
soon as the war is concluded and cargo rates become nor- 
mal, Mr. Baxter is an authority on the export lumber 
business of the Pacific Coast, and it is believed under: 
his management with nearly all of the fir mills on the 
North coast cooperating, that a marked extension in the 
foreign market for fir lumber will be brought about. 


ERECTS SWEET POTATO CURING PLANT 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 30.—To assist the farmers of 
this community in marketing their sweet potatoes, J. 
Frank Keith, president of the Keith Lumber Co., has 
just erected at Veth, twelve miles from Beaumont, a 
sweet potato warehouse or curing plant with a capacity 
of 2,500 bushels. The building is 20 by 40 feet and is 
divided into cribs. A stove is stationed in the center 
of the building to keep the temperature dry and warm. 
This will extract the sap from the potatoes and preserve 
them and they will be available for marketing at any 
season of the year. 

Mr. Keith erected this building in accordance with 
the plans of the Federal Department of Agriculture and 
Government Demonstration Agent George A. Smith of 
this county is teaching the farmers how to select their 
potatoes for storing. 

Establishment of the curing plant will not only help 
the farmers but will demonstrate that sweet potatoes 
can profitably be grown in this section. Mr. Keith is 
not opposed to corporation-owned demonstration farms, 
but he prefers to assist the farmers in making their own 
demonstrations and in marketing their crops. 


LARGE SOUTHERN COOPERAGE PLANT BURNS 


Memruis, TENN., Oct. 30.—The most disastrous fire 
that has occurred in Memphis in many years was that 
which Saturday, Oct. 28, destroyed the big plant, dry 
kiln, material warehouse and a vast supply of raw mate- 
rial of the Chickasaw Cooperage Co. The damage is 
placed by officials of the company at from $350,000 to 
$400,000 and the insurance is given at $365,000. 

Included in the buildings destroyed were the material 
shed, the engine house, the mill or jointer department 
and the drying kiln, The mill was equipped with. four 
sets of barrel machinery, ten sets of stave jointers, fifteen 
sets ot heading jointers and one set of pail and tub 
Jomters. The engine plant included a 250-horse power 
Allis-Chalmers engine and a 250-watt generator. Two 
steam pumps were also in the engine house used for 
pumping water into the two big storage tanks. 

The plant was built three years ago and was con- 
structed with a view to escaping any possible damage 
from tire, being made fireproof as far as was humanly 
and scientifically possible. The buildings were of brick, 
hollow tile and galvanized iron, and asbestos was used 
in constructing the walls between the dry kiln and the 
plant proper on one side and between the kiln and the 
material warehouse on the other. Walker Welford 








stated after the fire that he did not believe beforehand, 
knowing the construction of the plant and the fire fight- 
ing facilities provided by the company as he did, that 
such a fire possibly could occur. 

The burning of the plant has thrown about 450 men 
out of employment but the company has already an- 
nounced its intention of rebuilding with as little delay 
as possible. In the meantime it has a large plant at 
Gretna, La., and this will be used, as far as possible, 
in taking care of orders it now has on hand or may 
receive until the new plant is completed. 





LUMBERMAN ENTERTAINS WITH BULL MOOSE DINNER 


Guests of President of Retailers’ Association Served 
an Unusual Menu—The Sequel of a Hunt 


FARMERSBURG, IND., Oct. 31—On Saturday evening, 
Oct. 28, W. V. Jennings, a prominent retail lumberman 
of this city, who is president of the Indiana Retail Lum- - 
ber Dealers’ Association, entertained with a bull moose 
dinner at his home members of the Black Diamond Lum- 
bermans’ Club, an organizatiom composed of retail lum- 
bermen of this section of Indiana. The moose, which 
was the piece de resistance of the dinner, being served 
in the shape of moose bouillon and cold boiled moose with 
suitable trimmings, was a trophy of Mr. Jennings’ son, 
brought home by him from Quebec, Can., he having re- 
cently returned from a hunting trip in the St. Maurice 
River Valley, on which he had the good fortune to kill 
a bull moose. 

There were twenty-five lumbermen present at the din- 
ner, each of whom enjoyed to the fullest extent the un- 





SOME OF THE GUESTS AT LUMBERMAN’S MOOSE DINNER 


usual menu that was served and the feast was pro- 
nounced by all of them to be a success in every respect. 

Mr. Jennings, who was host at this unique event, is 
numbered among the most progressive retail lumber deal- 
ers of this State and that he is an earnest and enthusias- 
tic association worker was demonstrated in his elevation 
to the presidency of the State association at its last 
annual meeting. 


WRECKED WOODEN SHIP ONLY SLIGHTLY DAMAGED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 28.—Staunchness of wooden ship 
construction, previously demonstrated by other vessels, 
was again brought to the attention of marine men here 
last Saturday when the cannery tender Katmai, of the 
Northwestern Fisheries Co., was examined in the drydock 
of the Winslow Marine Railway & Shipbuilding Co. in 
Eagle Harbor. Altho it pounded for twenty-four hours 
on jagged rocks in Alaska waters last August, only two 
planks, the keef and the oak stern posts, will have to be 
renewed. 

It suffered other damage, but it is of a minor char- 
acter. That the Katmai’s bottom was not torn to pieces 
by the rocks shows, according to shipping experts, an ex- 
traordinary strength of construction. With the exception 
of the two planks and the keel, the bottom sustained little 
or no damage. The Katmai was built at the E. W. 
Heath yards in Seattle, and its tussle with the rocks 
adds a valuable bit of evidence in support of the wooden 
hull construction. It suffered no damage whatever above 
the waterline. 

The Katmai struck on pinnacle rocks, -twenty miles 
off the Alaska coast August 2, in a dense fog, while en 
route from Chignik to Uyak. 








SEEKS BIDS FOR MATERIAL FOR ARMY QUARTERS 


Large Schedule Announced by Government—Delivery 
Important and Must Be Guaranteed by Check 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Ex Paso, TEx., Oct. 31.—Depot Quartermaster Elliott 
of the United States Army today sent out telegraphic 
advices that bids will be opened in El Paso, Friday 
morning, Nov. 3, at 10 o’clock, for material for a can- 
tonment. Prospective bidders are advised to wire their 
bids to reach El Paso on time, as no bids will be enter- 
tained thereafter. Delivery is said to be important and 
bidders are asked to state time of shipment which must 
be guaranteed by a certified check for 5 percent of the 
amount of award to each successful bidder. 

The call for bids also advises that all railroad spurs 
will probably be utilized, but most of the switching will 
be to Fort Bliss and Pennsylvania spur material yards. 
In this connection bidders are advised to take cognizance 
of the fact that there is a switching charge by some rail- 
roads and not by others and they are asked to quote on 
delivery accordingly. The items on which bids are asked 
are as follows: 7,000 pieces, 4x4, 4 feet long; 175,000 
pieces, 2x4, 16; 36,000 pieces, 2x4, 14; 35,000 pieces, 2x4, 
12; 15,000 pieces, 1x8, 14; 410,000 pieces, 1x6, 16; 
which may be 1x8, 1x10 or even 1x6s to include same 
board measure, quotations to be made on 8-, 12- and 
16-foot lengths; 70,000 pieces, 1x6, 14; 7,000 sash, 4-light 
10x12, 1144 glazed; 7,000 pairs top hinges with screws, 
6-inch; 7,000 pairs top hinges with screws, 3-inch; 7,000 
sets standard door thumblatches with screws; 62,000 
pounds 16-penny wire nails; 83,000 pounds 6-penny wire 
nails and 4,500 rolls of 2-ply roofing paper 36-inch in 
108-foot rolls with cement 
and nails, 

All of this material is to 
be used in preparing addi- 
tional camps for the troops 
stationed on the border. 





DISPOSES OF ITS STOCK 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Nov. 1. 
—The George W. Gale Lum- 
ber Co., one of the largest 
retail concerns in New Eng- 
land, which two years ago 
placed its business in charge 
of a creditors’ committee, 
has sold its valuable stock 
of lumber to the Blacker & 
Shepard Co., which handles 
everything from spruce to 
mahogany at its big yards, 
82 State St., Cambridge, and 
409 Albany Street, Boston. 

It is generally felt that 
the war in Europe with its 
far reaching effects on financial matters in this country, 
coming just as the company moved from its old location 
in Cambridgeport to its splendid new plant on Aberdeen 
Avenue, is largely responsible for the passing of the 
concern.” The new plant represented an investment of 
several hundred thousand dollars, it is said, and the 
upkeep and interest had to be paid even tho business 
fell off for a time and collections from building con- 
tractors were very slow. After the death of Mr. Gale 
it seemed best to wind up the affairs of the company. 





NEWLY PURCHASED PLANT IS BEING ENLARGED 


BrrMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 29—Some important addi- 
tions are being made to the plant of the Alexander Co., 
of Birmingham, which concern recently bought the saw- 
mill and timber formerly owned and operated by the 
Calloway Land & Timber Co., of Kuswea, Ala., which 
station is three miles south of Georgiana, Ala., on the 
main line of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. The 
plant is being enlarged, an up-to-date planing mill is 
being added to the equipment and it is the intention very 
shortly to install a system of dry kilns, all of which will 
make this an up-to-date plant with a capacity of from 
50,000 to 75,000 feet a day. P. Alexander, proprietor of 
the company, states that since buying this plant he has 
secured a large tract of fine shortleaf and rosemary 
pine timber that will give the plant a long life. Mr. 
Alexander took possession of the plant on Sept. 18, and 
is now operating the mill on full time while work is in 
progress on the planing mill addition. 





TIMBER CO., COEUR D’ALENE, IDA., TO TONAWANDA, N. Y.—HERE IS AN ADEQUATE IDEA OF THE SHORTAGE OF BOX CARS 
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- INVESTIGATES HARDWOOD INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS | 





Trade Commissioner Hears Testimony on Manufacturing Costs, Competition and Transportation— Effects of Japanese Oak 
in Competition With American Wood Recited—High Taxation Declared Foe of Conservation 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 31.—Yesterday will, in the opin- 
ion of the representatives of practically all the asso- 
ciations in the United States identified with the manu- 
facture and distribution of lumber and products made 
therefrom, go down into history as a red letter day. 
It marked the conduct of the hearing before Federal 
Trade Commissioner Parry, Chief Forester Graves and 
other officials connected with the Government service. 
While this lasted only a few hours—from 10 a. m. to 
4 p. m., with a brief intermission for luncheon—enough 
intormation and data were given the representatives of 
the Government to convince them of the overshadowing 
importance of the hardwood lumber industry in its vary- 
ing phases and to pave the way for Government aid in 
removing the handicaps under which it is being car- 
ried on. F 

‘he subjects presented to the representatives by those 
who read papers covered a very wide scope, including 
cost of manufacture; cost of selling; competition from 
other kinds of lumber; competition from Japanese oak; 
the necessity of closer codperation on the part of all 
connected with the hardwood business; transportation 
in all of its phases, including car shortage; the effect of 
present high freight rates on the cost and distribution 
of low grade lumber; the effect of high taxation on the 
ownership and conservation of standing timber, and, as 
one speaker expressed it, ‘‘the needs of the lumber busi- 
ness from the holding of standing timber to its final con- 
sumption in the complex necessities of every day life.’’ 

And when these subjects had been presented with vigor 
and earnestness and when Commissioner Parry and his 
associates had taken the train for New Orleans, in the 
late afternoon, it was the consensus of those who had 
taken part in the hearing that the foundation had been 
laid for a new order of things in the hardwood lumber 
business and that vast good would be the outcome of 
the day’s proceedings. 

The hearing opened promptly at 10 a. m. at the Hotel 
Gayoso with Commissioner Parry in the chair and con- 
tinued until 4 p. m. Luncheon was served in the assem- 
bly hall where the hearing was conducted, being provided 
by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association and the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Commissioner Parry, in 
opening the session, announced that, while the Federal 
Trade Commission was conducting the hearing, it had 
the codperation of the Forest Service and Board of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. All three bodies, he said, 
were working in harmony to help the lumbermen. Com- 
missioner Parry further said: ‘‘This hearing is differ- 
ent from any held in the past, because it is held on the 
invitation of the lumbermen themselves. It was ar- 
ranged as a result of a resolution adopted by the Mem. 
phis Lumbermen’s Club. We hope that we may be of 
some real service to you as a result of this investiga- 
tion.’’ a 

Included in the investigating party were Federal 
Trade Commissioner William H. Parry, Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, investigator for the Federal Trade Commission; 
Henry 8. Graves, chief of the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Dr. W. Parker, chief of the Bureau 
of Research, and A. H. Oxholm, commercial agent of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic commerce, Department 
of Commerce. 

Those who were present in behalf of the hardwood 
lumber industry and allied lines and who read papers, 
made talks or answered questions, together with the 
name of the association or firms they represented, follow: 

J. H. Townshend, Memphis, secretary Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. 

J. M. Pritchard, Memphis, secretary Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

R. 8. Kellogg, Chicago, secretary National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. c 

G. E. Lamb, Charleston, Miss., Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

W. B. Burke, Charleston, Miss., Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. 

H. B. Weiss, Memphis, president Gum Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

George C. Ehemann, Memphis, Lumbermen’s Club. 

J. W. McClure, Memphis, president Southern Hardwood 
Trailic Association, 

R. H. Darnell, Memphis, R. J. Darnell (Inc). 

George D. Burgess, Memphis, president National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association. 

Earl Palmer, Memphis, National Hardwood Lumber Associ- 
ation. 

Charles E. Brown, Memphis, Charles E. Brown & Co. 

. James E. Starke, Memphis, National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 

— M. Nickey, Memphis, president Lumbermen’s Club, Mem- 
phis. 

James F. McSweyne, Memphis, Memphis Band Mill Co. 

I’. 8. Charlot, St. Louis, Cooperage Industries. 

Mack Morris, Jackson, Tenn., Cooperage Industries. 

H,. H. Alexander, Belzoni, Miss., Alexander Bras. 

W. B. Hoffa, Grenada, Miss. 

_F, B. McMullen, Chicago, National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 

Ralph Jurden, Memphis, Commercial Rotary Gum Veneer 
Association. 

— Halyard, Memphis, traffic manager George C. Brown 
& Co. 
Edward L. Dayis, Louisville, Louisville Hardwood Club. 

Allan McLean, Louisville, Louisville Hardwood Club. 

C, Strohm, Memphis, McLean Hardwood Lumber Co. 

F. W. Dugan, Memphis, F. W. Dugan Lumber Co. 

Elliott Lang, Memphis, R. J. Darnell (Inc.). 

R. H. Goodspeed, Memphis, John M. Woods Lumber Co. 

A. B. Speight, Memphis, Nickey Bros. (Inc.). 

George H. Temple, Cincinnati, Probst Lumber Co. 

Paul J. Fischer, Memphis, Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation. 

W. E. Hyde, Memphis, Hyde Lumber Co. 

M. B. Cooper, Memphis, Three States Lumber Co. 

mL H. Russe, Memphis, National Hardwood Lumber Assocl- 
ation, 


pgp of Japanese oak. Als 





Walker Welford, Memphis, Cooperage Industries. 
Mark H. Brown, Memphis, Brown & Hackney (Inc.) 


Thomas Kendall, Memphis, Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, 4 

Out of all the array of startling facts submitted at 
the hearing by the giants of the hardwood industry two 
stood out most strikingly. They were: 

First, that the Federal Government and the individual 
States are at direct variance on the conservation of the forests, 
The Government recommends conservation in the interest of 
the public welfare; the State penalizes lumbermen who seek 
to hold or conserve timberlands by assessing unreasonable 


taxes, 
Calls Sherman Antitrust Law a Bogey 


Second, that the Sherman antitrust law is the bogey man of 
legitimate business, because it hampers constructive associa- 
tion work, and thereby brings about gross waste and fre- 
quently invites financial disaster. 

James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), and 
one of the committee appointed by President Woods to 
represent the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
dealt with the car supply situation and the question of 
curtailment to meet the number of cars available and 
with the competition met by American hardwoods from 
other countries and particularly from Japanese oak. He 
said that the question of regulating the production of 
lumber had been a serious one and that, in view of the 
interpretation, or rather lack of interpretation, of the 
Sherman law, all combined action on the subject had 
been prevented. He further declared that even the dis- 
cussion of regulating production had been evaded in the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association because it was 
feared that this might be construed as an effort to raise 
prices and that, because of this attitude, many wasteful 
customs had grown up in the hardwood business which 


might have been avoided if there could have been free 


discussion of cost of manufacture and methods of mar- 
keting without fear of a heavy fine or even a peniten- 
tiary sentence. Mr. Stark told of the heavy expense in- 
curred by the oak flooring industry in empleying counsel 
to investigate its right to establish a selling agency so 
as to avoid heavy expenditure and unnecessary competi- 
tion and of the refusal of the Department of Justice at 
Washington to give its sanction to the plan. He said 
that it simply told representatives of the industry to 
run their business as they understood the law and that, 
if they violated its provisions, it would notify them and 
they should cease their practices. He emphasized, how- 
ever, that the idea had to be abandoned because there 
was too much expense in building up an agency which 
might be torn down with a note of warning from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Stark said that car shortage necessarily must re- 
sult in the accumulation of stock for the reason that saw 
mills must be run continuously if they are to be profit- 
able, that logs must be provided in advance and sawn in 
due course, that logging equipment must be kept going 
and that employment must be constantly afforded if 
employee forces are to be kept intact. He particularly 
emphasized the difference between yellow pine and hard- 
wood manufacturers in that the former had ponds which 
prevented deterioration of logs whereas the latter had 
none and had to saw their logs within a certain time to 
prevent deterioration. He said that the supply of cars 
affected prices of hardwood lumber only insofar as it 
caused accumulation of stock. He thought stocks now 
about normal and he did not expect much change therein 
unless the car shortage extended over a considerable 
period. 

Mr. Stark, however, made it quite clear that prices on 
hardwood lumber are too low to offer a fair return on the 
investment and that they are failing to keep pace with 
the ever-increasing cost of manufacture and stumpage. 
In many cases, he said, stumpage has gone up 2U0 to 
300 percent and the manufactured lumber is selling for 
less than in 1906 and 1907. He cited oak and ash both 
as notable examples. In concluding this phase of the 
discussion, Mr. Stark said: 

The lumber production necessarily must be the same as the 
log capacity of the mill, less the waste, and no one yet bas 
been able to devise a method of anticipating the consumption 
of lumber in advance, as it must be, to regulate the supply of 
logs with a view of curtailing the output, but before this is 


done the Sherman law. must be properly interpreted, as lumber 
manufacturers want to be good citizens and keep within the 


law. 
Tells of Competition from Japanese Oak 


Regarding competition from Japanese oak Mr. Stark 
had the following to say: i 


In regard to the competition met in the American hard- 
woods, I think your commission is familiar with the competi- 
tion of wood against metal and concrete, so I will not touch 
on that phase, but the competition of foreign woods has made 
serious inroads in our trade. Ten years ago, the lumbermen 
of this territory enjoyed a large trade along the Pacific coast 
and now practically all of this trade has disappeared, caused 
by the arbitrary freight rates maintained by the transconti- 
nental railroads, which would not permit us to meet the com- 
—— of Japanese oak, which trade consequently has been 
ncreasing in volume until reports made by the United States 
Government show that during the first nine months of this 
year there was imported through the Pacific coast cities 
8,973,870 feet. This has been the subject of several letters 
I have addressed to the commission during the last several 
months, and which they are more or less familiar with. 
wish to submit with this three letters on that subject, one from 
the Hammond Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, dated Oct. 21, 1916, 
stating that an order on which our firm quoted had been placed 
for Japanese oak to better advantage; another from J. W. 
Vance & Co., of San Francisco, dated Oct. 13, 1916, saying that 
they were able to buy oak at $9 a thousand less than what we 

uoted, and the third from Mackintosh, Freeman Lumber Co., 
Seattle, dated Aug. 25, 1916, on the uses and difference in 
‘o I submit a clipping from a Seat- 

e paper, as to the operation of Mitsu & Co., a Japanese cor- 
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poration, that controls the oak of Japan, and I understand, js 
subsidized by the Japanese Government, : 

These letters and the clipping have been made part 
of the records which will be examined by the entire 
Federal Trade Commission. 

George D. Burgess, president of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, said the Japanese not only are 
encroaching upon the American field but have taken the 
most desirable foreign trade by lowering their prices on 
oak. ‘‘I wouldn’t be surprised if, after the war, we find 
we have lost 33% percent of our foreign trade,’’ said he, 

George C. Ehemann, chairman of the river and raj 
committee of the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, gave a 
brief history of the hardwood industry, to show that 
from a crude beginning the southern branch of the 
industry had grown to international magnitude. He said; 

By coéperation among the lumbermen the industry is gradu. 
ally passing from disorganized individual effort to concerted 
action on questions involving the interest of all. It is to this 


end that we will welcome any aid the Government can lend ys 
in the solution of some of the problems that confront us, 


Declares Taxation Is Foe of Conservation 


S. M. Nickey, of Memphis, read a masterful paper on 
taxation, in which he showed that the States are en. 
couraging gross waste, rather than conservation of the 
forests, by making exorbitant assessments against stand- 
ing timber. Mr. Nickey read figures showing that taxes 
on timberland owned by his companies in Tunica, DeSoto 
and Quitman counties, Mississippi, had increased from 
300 to 500 percent within six years, despite the fact that 
its value had not increased, and that taxes on one tract 
of land in Columbia County, Ore., had increased 900 
percent in seven years. 

The result of high taxation, Mr. Nickey said, is that 
lumbermen hasten to clear their marketable timber with- 
out thought of conservation, and to dispose of the land 
as soon as possible. He said further; 

We believe that sentiment should be created against increas- 
ing taxation on standing timber. We believe that the ideal 
way is the Canadian way—taxes on timber of whatever kind 


or wherever located are due and payable when the timber is 
cut and made use of 


Of all the States in the Union Indiana alone, after her 
forests had practically been depleted, recognized and passed 
proper laws iy ov ren the taxation of standing timber. Stand- 
ing timber in Indiana, when set aside and designated as such, 
is not taxed. This is real conservation. 

Elliott Lang, of Memphis, corroborated Mr. Nickey’s 
figures on the increased rate of taxation in Mississippi. 
On top of other taxes, he said, owners of Mississippi 
timberlands are required to pay levee taxes. He said: 

Officers of the Yazoo & Mississippi Levee Board have told 
me if the Government would do its part toward confining the 
Mississippi River to its banks our levee tax would be negligible. 
We are required to pay for the drainage of about thirty or 
forty States with little assistance from the United States 
Government, 

F. S. Charlot, of the Ozark Cooperage & Lumber 0o., 
of St. Louis, said that altho the lumber and slack coop- 
erage industries are entirely different, their problems are 
much the same. He declared that no industry better 
than the cooperage shows the effect of unrestricted com- 
petition. Invariably, he said, there are four lean years 
and then one good year in this trade, and that so many 
people go into it during the one good year that over- 
production and low prices follow each other in quick suc- 
cession and that failures reach an unusually high per- 
centage. c, 

Walker L. Wellford, president of the Cooperage In- 
dustries and secretary of the Chickasaw Cooperage (o., 
whose plant burned last Saturday night, appeared at the 
hearing long enough to present the case of the tight 
cooperage industry. He said: 

At present business is good in the tight cooperage industry, 
due largely to the demand for containers to carry petroleum 
and other commodities to the war-torn countries of Europe. 
The export is the principal end of the trade just now. 

The tight cooperage industry is overcrowded; prices are 
low and very close. It takes a large volume of business to 
make a good profit. We have an association that meets to talk 
over the labor conditions and kindred topics, but we always 
feared a possible violation of the law. 

To me it looks as tho the only way to make the industry 
profitable is to have an association or selling organization 
te control the output. Closer codperation is necessary, for 
now it is a case of the survival of the fittest. 

Mack Morris, of the Harlan-Morris Manufacturing 
Co., of Jackson, Tenn., suggested that if there could be 
Government supervision of the cooperage industry to 
enable coopers to realize 6 percent on their investment 
they would be very happy. 


History of Gum Is Recited 

H. B. Weiss, president of the Gum Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association, told the Government agents how 
gum lumber had, thru the efforts of the association, 
been brought up from an undesirable and unprofitable 
wood to one of the finest cabinet woods obtainable. He 
said that fully 50 percent of hardwood stumpage in the 
South was of gum and that for years the only way the 
lumber could be sold was thru forcing it along with oak, 
ash and other hardwoods that were in demand, and then 
referred briefly to what had been accomplished in be 
half of gum thru organized and concerted efforts along 
intelligent lines in the manufacture, handling and distri 
bution thereof. He detailed the uses to which the vari 
ous grades are put and then referred to the difficulties 
encountered at first in securing new members, because the 
majority of gum manufacturers feared that they would 
run afoul of the Federal authorities if they participated 
in the codperative efforts they so heartily approved. But 
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i out that, by doing everything above board in 
ia oy open a Pinte this fear had been removed 
and the membership was steadily growing and the field 
for gum was being constantly widened despite the fact 
that export outlets had been practically closed by the 
European war. Continuing he said: 


attitude of your commission in recommending the im- 
ae ce rifeation of the law to permit codperation among 
Americans for export trade is a big step in advance and has 
earned the warmest praise from all producers of lumber and 
without doubt every other product. 

The work your commission is doing toward making the man- 
facturer realize the absolute necessity for accurate costs to 
enable him to determine selling prices that mean a fair return 
investment is a great thing for all. Unfair competition 
heretofore seems to have been confined to combinations in 
restraint of trade. In our business, and I judge in many 
others, there is a form of unfair competition that seems not 
to have received the attention it should, and that is the unfair 
competition of selling lumber far below its cost of production 
~ not for the purpose of throttling competitors, nor on ac- 
count of a depression that temporarily lessens the demand 
and causes overproduction, but because its manufacturer is 
ignorant of its cost. There can be no fairness to a manufac- 
turer who knows his cost thru efficient methods, to force him 
to compete with one who pursues “catch as catch can 
methods. True, such manufacturer, pursuing slipshod 
methods, will learn in time or invite bankruptcy—but in the 
meanwhile the unnecessary waste caused by such as he and 
the depressing effects his methods cause are harmful not only 
to his competitors but also to the public welfare, He, too, 
as well as those who combine unreasonably to restrain trade, 
should be dealt with by the Federal Government. 

In the interest of public welfare and conservation of the 
forests, it seems to me that it would be a really great and 
beneficial work 1or our Government, thru your commission, 
to investigate the necessity of legislation to contro] the pro- 
duction of our natural resources—overproduction means waste 

ression. 
7 e coriedoust Hurley’s attitude toward trade associations 
is appreciated by all business men, and I am sure that every 
association represented here will go far afield to codperate and 
assist the commission in its work of investigation. 


John W. McClure, president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, declared that the subject of trans- 
portation is one of the most important in the lumber 
and forest products trade, and actually is the most im- 
portant single factor. 

Lumber is sold on the delivery basis, he explained. 
Most mills are so located that they must pay transporta- 
tion charges on logs, and transportation charges on 
lumber going to market. The average cost of 
transportation, he said, is 40 percent of the cost of 
lumber delivered to the consumer. Mr. McClure said: 

The freight rate is the measure of distance from the market. 


Any advance in the rate removes the manufacturer from that 
market, and any reduction tends to bring the market nearer. 


Reduction of rates is beautiful from an academic standpoint, 
but we have been so far unable to convince railroad traffic men 
that lower rates would enable us to market more of our 
product and thereby conserve our forests, 

W. B. Burke, vice president of the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Co., Charleston, Miss., gave the commission the benefit 
of his company’s extensive study and investigation to 
ascertain cost of production, percentage of marketable 
lumber sawn from logs and other information. He sub- 
mitted a bound volume of exhibits, including all those 
presented at the Harmony Conference at Memphis, April 
7, 1915, and in the hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in cases I. & 8. 520 and I. & 8S. 745, 
and containing some information not heretofore made 
public. One of these exhibits contains photographs 
showing how the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. burns much low 
grade lumber for fuel because it is not profitable to mar- 
ket it. These made a visible impression on the commis- 
sioners as well as on the chief forester. Mr. Burke also 
agreed to bring all of his exhibits down to date if the 
commissioners desired it and file them in the revised 
form, an offer which doubtless will be accepted. 


Discusses Instability of Lumber Prices 


Edward L. Davis, Louisville Hardwood Club, discussed 
“‘Tnstability of Prices of Lumber,’’ during which he 
said that there was no apparent relation between prices 
of stumpage and prices of lumber, the former making 
large advances and holding them steadily and the latter 
rising and falling and backing and filling and. now 
standing in most instances below what they were in 
1906-07. He regretted that lumber interests had no sys- 
tem by which they could be kept informed as to costs, 
as to the amount of lumber being manufactured, and as 
to the extent and character of consumptive requirements 
and declared that lack of knowledge along these lines 
was largely responsible for the instability of prices. In 
conclusion he indicated how the Government could aid, 
saying: 


If the Government would aid in determining the. percentage’ 


of each grade of lumber from logs in each section, according to 
their kind, and the cost of either for each grade or the average 
cost per thousand and keep them before the millmen, I feel 
sure the latter would not so often cut at a loss. 

The foregoing would help, but it would help more if every 
sawmill operator and lumber dealer in the United States was 
required to report to the Government four times a year under 
oath the amount of lumber he has on hand, as nearly as 
possible as to grade and thickness, the information to be com- 
piled and distributed to all who have furnished reports. 

Thus we could know how production and demand were keep- 
ing company. We could see what particular thicknesses and 


grades were overproduced and we could stop, our mills when 
we had overproduction as a whole. I feel sure that now we 
are frequently, thru greed or ignorance, running overtime 
when, if all the facts were known, we would cut less and make 
more money. 

There are other items such as heavy taxation on standing 
timber, high freight rates etc., on which the Government can 
help the lumberman, but these have been covered by other 
gentlemen. 


I sincerely hope this conference may lead to improved 
methods and to better business. 


Col. S. B. Anderson, of Memphis, addressed the com- 
mission on substitutes, veneers and competition. Sub- 
stitutes, on an average, he said, have been good, but 
going all down the line, substitutes have not been good 
in the interest of conservation. ‘‘Any substitute that 
prevents the use of the lower product of the log is not 
in the interest of the lumber business, and, I do not be- 
lieve, in the interest of the general public,’’?’ Mr. An- 
derson said. 

Dr. Parker told the lumbermen that the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce is encouraging the lumber 
industry to take advantage of the situation that will 
come in the foreign markets after the war. 

Max Sondheimer, of Memphis, a member of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association, told Dr. Parker 
the exportation of southern hardwoods just now is 
negligible. Bottoms are scarce, ocean rates prohibitive, 
and there is an embargo on all woods except ash and 
hickory. : 

‘«They are in real distress abroad for lumber, but they 
can not get it across the ocean,’’ said Mr. Sondheimer. 
‘«The normal rate from New Orleans to Liverpool is 21 
cents; the present rate is $2.’ 

‘*Do members of the export association compete with 
one another for foreign business?’’ Dr, Frank asked. 

‘“Competition is so strong that if we meet each other 
in Europe we don’t speak,’’ Mr. Sondheimer replied. 
‘‘What we want is to interest the Government to get 
an American merchant marine,’’ he added. 

Commissioner Parry asked what had been done toward 
the establishment of selling agencies for export business 
and if efforts in this direction would be quickened if 
the Webb bill were enacted. He was assured that the 
representatives of the lumber industry would be pleased 
with the enactment of the measure and that beneficial 
results would follow quickly. 

The hearing was prolonged to such an extent that the 
Government agents were obliged to go from Hotel Gayoso 
to their train without having seen any of the Memphis 
lumber mills, as had been planned. 





CYPRESS ASSOCIATION HOLDS ITS SEMIANNUAL 


Members Reaffirm the New Grading Rules — Adopt Uniform Marks for Identical Grades — Organization Incorporates 
to Control Use of Branding Machine—Insurance Department Reports Progress 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Nov. 1—The semiannual meeting 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, held 
in the New Mason Hotel today, was characterized by an 
unusually large attendance, unity of opinion and action 
on all the extremely important matters brought up for 
discussion and settlement. Too great importance can 
not be laid upon this meeting of the association because 
of the general significance.to the entire lumber industry 
of the matters considered. The features that stood out 
with greatest prominence were: unanimous determination 
to adhere strictly to the new grading rules adopted at 
the joint conference of the association members and re- 
tailers at New Orleans last May; the adoption of uni- 
form grading marks to be used by all the mills in des- 
ignating the different grades of lumber; the rounding out 
of the trade-mark propaganda and the outline of the plan 
to be used shortly to bring this matter to the attention of 
the ultimate consumer; the incorporation of the associa- 
tion without capital for the purpose of making a contract 
for the use of branding machines to be used by all the 
members. The meeting was called to order promptly at 
10:30 by the president, who delivered a brief and forceful 
address, 

President’s Address 


In his address President Wilbert spoke of the good 
that has been accomplished since the organization of 
the association eleven years ago and stated as his 
opinion that the association leads all others in progres- 
Sive work. He told of the good results that have fol- 
lowed the revision in the grading rules made at a meet- 
ing in Jacksonville a year ago. Especial emphasis was 
laid on the importance of the present meeting because 
of the importance of the matters to be reported by com- 
mittees. He urged that progressive plans should always 
be adopted, but that proper consideration should be 
given all measures before their adoption to insure a 
full understanding of their purpose. 

Following the president’s address, Treasurer E. G. 
Swartz rendered a report showing the healthy condition 
of the treasury and said that the association has gotten 
along splendidly on the appropriation and has a good 
balance on hand at present. C. 8. Williams, chairman of 
the insaranee committee, presented the report of J. H. 

icLeo’, manager of the insurance department. In the 
discussion that followed the report R. H. Downman ex- 
Plained that the aim of the movement is to secure lower 
msurance rates and better risks. He also explained the 
difference between the ordinary mutual and interinsurance 











exchanve, 
; Report of Committee on Insurance 
J. i, MeLeod, manager of the insurance department 
of the association, in making a report on the activities 
hg department to date said that due to the short 
2 in 


which the insurance feature has been operative 











W. H. GREEN, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ; 


Assistant Secretary Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association 


and also because of any lack of precedent the work has 
naturally been somewhat slow. However, all of the 
plants of the Louisiana members of the association with 
the exception of five have been visited and inspected 
once. Between trips the time has been spent in com- 
piling data and completing records not only of all poli- 
cies, but of conditions prevailing at the plant visited. 
The report then told of the plan to work out of the Jack- 
sonville office until a similar inspection of the mills of 
all the eastern members has been made and because of 
this it will be impossible to offer a thoroly comprehen- 
sive report before the annual meeting next May. Men- 
tion was then made of the conditions found prevalent 
among the Louisiana mills and details of help that the 
insurance department has been able to render to the op- 
erators were given. It was stated that the first work un- 
dertaken was in the nature of determining whether the 
insurance of members was good and valid and that the 
provisions of the policies were being complied with. 
When this work is completed more energetic work in 
the way of reducing premiums etc. will be undertaken. 
Action to prepare standard forms was recommended. 
The report of J. F. Wiggington, chairman of the trade- 
mark committee, was then presented and laid especial 
stress upon the point that the use of the association trade 


mark will be allowed only to those selling new grades. 
This feature was received with marked enthusiasm. 


Report of Committee on Trade-Marking 


In presenting the report of the committee on trade- 
marking the product of all members of the association 
the committee said: 


There is no subject at this time of greater importance to the 
future welfare of the lumber inten og | than that of branding 
lumber so the various species may be identified by the associa- 
tion trade-mark ; and the attitude of this body in the handling 
of its trade-mark is being closely observed by manufacturing 
lumbermen and retail lumber dealers’ associations, not only in 
this country but in foreign lands, with a view to determining 
upon a proper course to be followed by them. 


The report then went on to tell of the strong feeling 
among lumbermen that the trade-mark, properly used, 
will exert very beneficial effects and that as the cypress 
association is the first one to report favorably on adopt- 
ing an association trade-mark it should take careful 
consideration in working out and applying this feature 
of the business. The report continued: ‘‘The theory 
of the trade-mark brand is to build up a preferential 
demand for an article, or commodity, of merit which has 
been made uniform and standard as to grade or quality. 
The principle involved in its use is the maintenance of 
that standard quality for which the brand is used as a 
means of identifying it to the consumer.’’ 

The report further said: 


The association, being the sponsor or trustee for its trade- 
mark, must depend upon the integrity of its membership to 
sustain its reputation by furnishing their customers lumber 
that is uniform and standard in accordance with existing rules 
adopted by our members. : 

The Sa na ge of each of us depends not only upon whether 
the individual member is going to live up to the standards, but 
whether all members using our brand shall use the same care 
and attention necessary to produce a uniform grade. 

There can be but one standard of quality for an article that 
is trade-marked, and the success or failure of the producer 
using that brand will depend upon his ability and determina- 
tion to furnish goods that will, measure up to all of the re- 
quirements of what that brand stands for. 

he measure or standard for grading our lumber must be 
the standard rules of our association, and it is the duty of our 
members to maintain that standard on all lumber upon which 
the use of the trade-mark privilege is extended. 

The means for branding the lumber by machinery, in a sub- 
stantial and attractive form, at a cost to the individual mili 
that is less than the labor cost of branding by hand, has been 
found, and the privilege of installing the machinery is ex- 
tended to all members under the proposed contract with the 
owner of the patent rights. 

Under the terms of this contract the exclusive use of this 
device is controlled by our association so far as the branding 
of cypress lumber is concerned. 

The cost for the right of use of the machine is based upon 
the number of feet of lumber branded, and the payment for 
same should be made by the association out of its general fund. 


Mention was made that during the last sixteen months 
the trade-mark advertising of the association has been 
confined to lumber journals to prepare the retailers to 
meet the demand when national advertising to influence 
the consumer is undertaken. The fact that this cam- 
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paign is bringing results is attested to by the growing 
number of orders that come into the mills bearing the 
notation ‘‘the lumber must be trade-marked.’’ The 
action of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in approving the branding of lumber was also men- 
tioned. In speaking of national advertising of branded 
eypress it was said that the time has come for this ad- 
vertising to be earried to the general public and that 
thereafter ‘‘the cypress advertising would chiefly and 
almost exclusively benefit those manufacturers who pay 
for that advertising.’’ 

It was pointed out that the new constitution and by- 
laws will give the committee on membership jurisdiction 
over the present members in regard to their treatment 
of the trade-mark as well as in the case of new members. 
It was stated that the privilege of using the association 
trade-mark should be withdrawn from any manufac- 
turer that constantly abuses it and that the right to 
use the trade-mark can not be extended to any producer 
who refuses to accept the association standard rules for 
grading. 

Secretary Watson then spoke on the forthcoming cam- 
paign to advertise the trademarked cypress to the ulti- 
mate consumer and said that retailers have been advised 
of the coming of this campaign for over a year. He said 
that the ultimate consumers are anxious for some method 
whereby they can be sure of getting the right kind of 
cypress. He also remarked that architects and engineers 
are enthusiastic over the campaign and pointed to the 
decision of several leading architects and engineers to 
specify trade-marked cypress upon the belief that the 
association will play fair and back up all specified grades. 
Emphasizing Secretary Watson’s point, Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk told of the difficulties encountered by the Amer- 
ican Railway Signal Association in getting a uniform 
grade to fill the specifications. He said that the associa- 
tion will rejoice to specify trade-marked cypress because 
of the uniformity of grading and the adherence to grades 
that such a movement will ensure. 

J. F. Wiggington then read the form of contract to be 
entered into between the association, after incorporation, 
and J. G. McDonough, for the use by members of the 
patent branding machine. The trade-mark committee 
was then given power to make a tentative agreement pend- 
ing the completion of incorporation. 

The following resolution offered by H. B. Hewes was 
passed and adopted: 

In furtherance of trade-mark idea and in order that mills 


of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association may 
enjoy the full benefits that may accrue from the use of it, it 
becomes necessary to adopt uniform marks for lumber. This 
insures to the purchaser the integrity of the grade as well 
as quality of lumber and will effectually prevent mixing or 
substitution of grades that has been the source of some com- 
plaints in the past. Therefore I move that it is the sense of 
this meeting that all the mills of this association should and 
hereby are requested to adopt uniform trade marks for their 
cypress lumber, and that these be put in effect as soon as 
possible. 

The matter was referred to the trade mark committee 
with instructions to act promptly. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session began with the report of Chair- 
man L. W. Gilbert of the committee on grades and speci- 
fications, who explained that a large share of the cypress 
manufactured is now sold under the new grades. How- 
ever, there are some shippers that are selling under both 
sets of grading rules and a few are selling exclusively 
under the old rules. He said that the new grades are 
proving satisfactory to the trade and are resulting in 
less reinspection than oecur under the old rules. The 
new grades are now better understood and interpreted, 
he said, tho some dealers are still prejudiced against 
them and in some quarters the impression prevails that 
the new grades are simply a scheme to secure advanced 
prices. He explained that the real object of the new 
grades is to make all grades plain and to adapt cypress 
more readily to the various uses to which it is put. It 
was also pointed out that the employment of a universal 
trade mark makes it necessary to have the grades very 
clearly defined. The report was not discussed. 

R. H. Dewnman, as chairman of the committee on rail- 
roads and transportation, referred to the reclassification 
hearing held in Chicago in July and said that he expects 
a ruling favorable to lumbermen. Also as the chair- 
man of the committee on legislation Mr. Downman told 
of the labors of himself and other lumbermen before 
Congress regarding the income tax and other matters. 
He was given a rising vote of thanks for his invaluable 
service which has saved great sums of money to lum- 
bermen. As chairman of the committee on terms of sale 
Mr. Downman told of the work of Edward Hines and 
others to bring about reforms in sales contracts. 

Secretary Watson then gave a very interesting descrip- 
tion of the success of the association exhibits and led a 
discussion on the value of advertising. He was followed 


——_— 
by H. B. Hewes, who, as chairman of the cut-over land 
committee, reported the success of the cattle raising ex. 
periment on swamp. lands. 

The president then appointed the following committe. 
to take out a charter for the incorporation of the asso- 
ciation: George E. Watson, J. F. Wiggington, L, w 
Gilbert, H. W. Taylor, E. G. Swartz, C. 8. Williams ang 
Frederic Wilbert in an ex officio capacity. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk told of experiments with 
shingles treated with asbestine paint and exhibited g 
number of samples that had been submitted for fiyg 
minutes to heat of 850 degrees at a quarter-inch range 
The shingles were scarcely scorched. He then outlined 
plans for conducting practical experiments on a large 
scale and for public demonstrations. 

The following committee was appointed to solicit 
funds for the trade extension department of the Ng. 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: L. W. Gi. 
bert, J. C. Remick and H. W. Taylor. Brief talks oy 
interesting topics were made by D. O. Anderson, of 
Marion, S. C., and J. Ray Arnold, of Groveland, Fla. Ip 
the evening a banquet was held in the New Mason Hote] 
and proved a very enjoyable occasion. Thursday all of 
those in attendance that were able to get away took an 
automobile trip to St. Augustine. 





“PECKY” CYPRESS CONTINUES TO WIN FAVOR 


New Or.EANS, Lg., Oct. 30.—‘‘Pecky’’ cypress is in 
fair way of enjoying a boom in quarters unexpected by 
some of the cypress men. Letters have been received 
from several architects in various sections inquiring about 
the supply of ‘‘pecky,’’ and its cost. One inquirer 
wanted to know if, by paying an extra charge, the mills 
would sort out the ‘‘peckiest’’ specimens of ‘‘ peck’? for 
shipment on his order. 

The secret of this new interest and inquiry is found 
in the very effective use to which pecky cypress has been 
put for ceiling beams and other finish where artistic and 
antique effects are desired. ‘‘Pecky’’ not only supplies 
the verisimilitude of antiqueness, but it makes possible 
very artistic effects, as is proved by photographs of some 
very handsome interiors in which it has been used by 
architects lately. Current inquiry presages a strong 
demand from architects, so that ‘‘pecky’’ may prove 
to be the Cinderella, so to speak, of the interesting 
cypress family. 
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THE SALESMAN SHCULD COOPERATE WITH 


HIS CUSTOMER 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

The salesman is a vital and important element in the 
affairs of any concern in the lumber business that has 
to find a market for its goods. Any information he can 
obtain which will make him more efficient is well worth 
his attention. This letter deals largely with the sale and 
with the salesman, and the ideas given I believe will be 
found helpful to any lumber salesman. 

Before a sale is possible the buyer must be approached. 
By securing a knowledge of the prospective buyer before- 
hand as to his likes and dislikes and any characteristics 
of his business this approach will be greatly aided. It 
is always well to know what kind of trade the concern 
eaters to and, if they carry a stock on hand, to walk 
thru their yards to get a line on it before the interview. 

When the interview has been secured the conditions 
should be made as favorable to attention as possible. 
If the prospect is really too busy to give his attention, 
it is to the salesman’s advantage to make a definite ap- 
pointment and call again. The ideal conditions under 
which to secure a prospect’s undivided attention are 
to be alone with him, to have him comfortable and to 
have absolute quiet. I might add that if his attention 
and interest in the talk have been disconcerted by an 
interruption, it is always well to go back to the conver- 
sation where it was left off at the time of the interrup- 
tion. For example: ‘‘When we were interrupted we 
were speaking of pattern lumber etc.’’ When his atten- 
tion and interest have been secured, the next step is to 
secure his desire to buy. 

The ‘‘you’’ attitude should be pronounced all thru 
the selling talk and if the buyer can be shown that there 
is a demand for the kind of lumber the salesman has for 
sale, and if he can be shown his need of it, the third 
step, that of securing desire on the part of the buyer 
is gained. He should be shown the profit made by others 
on this line and specific instances should be called to his 
attention. It is not enough to inquire after what class 
of stock or sizes the buyer is in need of, but grades and 
sizes for which he could create a demand should be sug- 
gested to him. All the information that the salesman 
has secured as to the best way to create this demand 
should be at the service of the buyer. It is necessary 
that he desire your goods, by being shown that he can 
make a profit by buying them, before he can be sold. 
This desire may be indicated by his asking the price of 


the lumber you are talking about. Of course, this ques- 
tion is often asked in order that the buyer may be able 
to get a better line on the market prices. However, the 


salesman can generally form his own opinion as to this. 
If the buyer inquires for terms of payment he is evincing 
a most healthy desire. 

In order to close a sale the selling talk must have a 
courageous, compelling close. It is well to make every 
effort to avoid the ‘‘think it over.’’ The best way is to 


assume he is going to buy, write out the order and pass 
it over for signature. It is well to ask him how he wishes 
the car consigned. If he gives this information you may 
know that the order is nearly yours and by the time he 
has given his instructions you should have finished writ- 
ing the order and naturally ask for his signature. 

Selling is a clean, fascinating game in which the mind 
of the salesman and prospect move and counter move 
for supremacy. Any display of ill humor is just as un- 
called for as it would be at baseball or any other game. 

The lumber salesman should always remember that the 
lumber he is selling costs something to produce. It is 
only fair to assume that the house he is working for is 
producing economically and getting a fair~ margin of 
profit. If he meets with the statement that competitors 
are quoting lower prices, he should have the moral cour- 
age to say that his prices are the market prices and 
goods sold at a lower price are either of inferior quality 
or are being sold at no margin of profit. Nine times 
out of ten, this lower price is one of the little fictions of 
the purchasing agent. The assurance of service and 
quality will many times overshadow the price. 

The chief characteristics of a successful salesman are 
ability, preparedness, ambition, application, observation, 
tact, concentration, courage, honesty, confidence, enthusi- 
asm, loyalty, optimism, imagination and personality. Of 
course, no one of us is perfect in all these qualities. 
However, if we run over this list and decide in which 


we are lacking and try to improve ourselves in them, we 


will find our efforts will be rewarded. 


Just a few words in closing about the house, the sales- 





PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS OFFERED 
To stimulate interest and discussion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered prizes 
totalling $100 for the best letters received on 
any phase of the subject of salesmanship. This 
contest is open to anyone who is interested in 
the selling of lumber, sash, doors etc., and the 
letters may be as long or as short as each writer 
chooses. : 
The prize awards will be as follows: 
For the best letter.............$25 
‘For the second best letter......$15 
For the third best letter........$10 
For the next ten best, each.....$ 5 
Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 











man and the customer. The house itself can help the 
salesmen in his endeavors by codperating with him in 
every way. The credit, traffic and advertising depart- 
ments, if such are maintained, should codperate with him 
in the same manner as the sales department. The house 
organ, or daily letters, both inspirational and informa 
tional, sent to the salesman will increase his enthusiasm 
and loyalty in his work. 

The salesman should be loyal to the house and loyal to 
the customer. He should coéperate with the house and 
with the customer. The salesman who satisfies the cus- 
tomer, who gets business in the right way and who brings 
his customer helpful, business building suggestions is 
codperating with him in the best sense of the word. 


CARROLL P. MILLER. 





WEBB BILL MUST BE PASSED 


The following telegram was sent on Oct. 25 to the 
editor of the New York Times on behalf of the Southern 
Pine Association, by Charles 8. Keith, president: 


Our attention has been directed to a recent editorial appear 
ing in your journal commenting on our proposed plan to com- 
bine in the lumber industry for the purpose of extending 
foreign markets. 

We note you infer that it is unnecessary to pass the Webb 
bill authorizing such combinations because counsel have ad- 
vised that such combinations are not illegal. It is true that 
some of our counsel have advised that such a combination is 
not illegal when such combination is formed for the purpose 
of extending our foreign trade, and only to be used for that 
purpose. It is also true that other counsel have advised their 
clients, members of our organizations, that such combination 
is illegal, and in view of the doubt which exists it will be 
impossible for us to form a combination unless the Webb bill 
is enacted into law. 


The Federal Trade Commission has not expressed itself 
officially or otherwise to us, but we assume from the fact that 
it has recommended the passage of the Webb bill that its mem 
bers themselves are doubtful and desire the doubt removed. 
It is extremely essential in order that we may increase the 
exportation of lumber that we should handle it ina codperative 
way, as the units of production in the industry are not sul 
ciently strong in themselves to develop their foreign markets 
on account of the great financial risk and lack of sufficient pr” 
duction to fulfill their obligations satisfactorily, and carly 
their overhead expense. 


Only a very small proportion of their product will comply 
with foreign specifications. Our organization has recentiy 
completed a six months’ study abroad of the probable market 
conditions following the war, and from the reports which We 
have received we are determined, providing that the doubt 
which exists as to the legality of such a combination is 
moved, to organize to enter into the foreign trade in 2 proad 
way, and we are now preparing to take advantage of the situ- 
ation when the Webb bill shall have been enacted, which a 
cording to the unanimous conclusion of all our counsel wi 
remove any question of doubt. . 


In the event of non-passage of the act, we feel it will be 
impossible for us to proceed any further with our plavs. 
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ORGANIZED RURAL COMMUNITIES GIVE STABILITY TO 


It is a common saying that true patriotism is at bottom a love of home, 
and that therefore the best soldiers are farmers—persons attached to the 
soil. A man who owns land will fight for it; he is a patriot because he 
has something tangible at stake. The closer a-resident can be attached 
to his community, by the ownership of property, by intermarriage, by 
social relations and by neighborhood friendships, the less likely he is to 
remove to another community; as a consequence those communities most 


-closely knit together by these relationships are the least subject to change 


and they give to their neighboring villages and towns a stability in 
patronage and produce that does not characterize a community that is 
in a chronie state of change. 

The statement that the village or town that offers the widest range of 
attractions to the rural population is most secure in its patronage requires 
some qualification in these days when the automobile annihilates distance. 
There are always some facilities, in the way of amusements especially, 
that no rural community ean provide for itself; it must look to the vil- 
lage and towns for them. Likewise there are facilities and amusements 
that the smaller villages and towns can not provide for themselves nor 
for their rural neighbors; only the more populous and wealthy centers 
ean afford grand opera, endowed orchestras, art museums ete. 

The fact is that there are certain facilities that the rural community 
can provide for itself; others that the nearby village must provide for it, 
and still others that both rural resident and townsman must look to the 
large city for. What is needed in community building is to understand 
exactly how far to go in providing attractions that will draw the farmers, 
their wives and their boys and girls to town; how far the village may go 
in aiding the farming residents to provide at their own community cen- 
ters the facilities they should have immediately at home, and what steps, 
if any, the village can take toward bringing to the rural population those 
advantages of the large city that the village itself can not provide. 

Disregarding for the purposes of the present discussion the latter two 
groups of facilities, it may be said that the rural village and smaller city 
will get the most satisfaction from their efforts in aiding the rural com- 
munities to develop their own centers. That is to say, work done for the 
farming population thru the district schools round about the central 
village or city will give better returns than the same work done in the 


- village or city by bringing there farmers from numerous districts. There 


is something like homogeneity in each district ; whereas the district on 
opposite sides of the village may be like foreign countries to each other. 

Moreover, when organization once has been effected in a rural com- 
munity the attendance at any meeting held in the schoolhouse for pro- 
moting education or the public welfare in some other respect will be 
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LOCAL VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


larger and more representative than would the representation from the 
same district if the meeting were held in the central village. The rea- 
sons for this fact are several. In the first place the schoolhouse is more 
like home to the people of the district and a meeting held in it is less 
formal, more like a gathering of friends and neighbors than would be a 
meeting where more strangers than acquaintances were present. 
Also the distance to be traveled in reaching the schoolhouse is so much 
shorter that many persons with limited facilities for transportation could 
go, but they could not attend a meeting at a distance. There is an added 
advantage in holding the meeting in the local schoolhouse: it contributes 
somewhat to promoting and encouraging the habit of meeting there to 
discuss matters of public interest and concern. ; 

From what has been said in the foregoing paragraphs it would appear 
that the village that is set in the midst of organized rural communities 
is better off than that in the midst of unorganized communities; and yet 
if these communities have been organized along improper lines the 
former village may be worse off, for it sometimes happens that rural 
organizations are formed to encourage isolation from the neighboring 
towns. Sometimes the impression prevails that the rural resident and 
the local merchant have no interests in common and attempts are made 
to utilize the rural organizations to encourage mail order and codperative 
buying. Yet even when this is so it should be easier for the merchant and 
the village as a whole to meet the situation thru neighborhood groups 
than thru individual farmers. 

In any case the security of the rural village and town lies in tying the 
rural population to the soil and to their communities as closely as pos- 
sible. That is to say, making the village itself too attractive to the farmer 
is not best for either the farmer or the village. If more retired farmers 
had been convinced long ago that the farm rather than the village is 
the place for them, both farmers and villages would be better off today. 
The organizing of the rural community with the district school as the 
center is as good development work for the village league and commer- 
cial club as it can possibly do. Perhaps a logical extension of this work 
would be a sort of affiliated organization that should include all the com- 
munity clubs in a central federation with headquarters and place of meet- 
ing in the village. This federationmight be the commercial club itself. 

The fact should always be kept in mind that, while the rural residents 
and the townspeople have many problems and interests in common, each 
group has many that the other is not interested in at all. Still it is of 
interest to the townspeople that the farmers’ problems shall be solved, 
and they should therefore devote their time and money to promoting 
movements to aid in their solution. 








THE AUTHORITIES of Owatonna, Minn., have supplanted 


MERCHANTS and other public spirited citizens of the 


the metal signs formerly used to mark the safety aisles 
for traflic with flower urns set on pedestals in the centers 
of the streets. When filled with flowers during the 
summer months these urns will serve the purpose of the 
signs, at the same time adding to the beauty of the 
thorofares, 

* * * 

Tur Boarp of Trade of Turlock, Cal., is the prime 
= in a plan to celebrate Melon Day in that commu- 
nity. 

ee. = 
_ A wriver in the New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune 
mM reviewing agricultural development in Louisiana has 
something to say about the steps being taken by lumber- 
men to place their cutover lands in possession of desir- 
able settlers. In times past, and in times present, too, 
im some sections, the clearing of the land of stumps has 
been an almost insuperable job for the settler of scant 
means, and as a consequence settlement has not only been 
slow but cutover land itself has received a bad name be- 
cause of the failures made on it. Just what the owners 
im the South are doing to make success secure and the 
part that these lands will perform in the agricultural 
development of that section are indicated in the follow- 
ing paragraphs from the articles referred to: 

‘‘As great in extent’ as the reclamation area is the 
cutover land which deforestation has tendered to the 
plow. This land is owned by lumber and railroad syndi- 
cates of large means, and they have begun development 
in a wise, liberal and practical way. They first thoroly 
Prepare the land, establish demonstration farms to make 
Sure of the most profitable possibilities, offer farms at 
liberal terms, and then go after the farmers, at the same 
time arranging to stand behind the settlers they attract. 
The Lorangers were first in the field with this method; 
the Long-Bell people, having completed their demonstra- 
tion, “re going after settlers on a big scale; the Great 
Souti ern interests are carving out a cattie and crop para- 
dise before following suit, and there are others. 
ie cutover section has been hailed as the future live 
Stock belt, and the only drawback, in the case of the set- 
tler of very small means, was the cost of clearing the 
land of stumps, tho that was not high. Several recent 
inventions give promise of cheapening the process to such 
an extent that the concerns soon will be able to offer 
ee ‘tly prepared fields. Farming there is expected to 

come one of the best propositions in the entire country, 
and the section will produce fruit, grain and every other 
crop in keeping with the cattle and hogs.’’ 


> 





NEIGHBORHOOD GROUPS 


Social relations the world over have their nuclei 
in the neighborhood groups, and it is in these 
groups that the affairs most intimately related to 
the welfare of society as a whole are dealt with. 
The morality of a community is determined by the 
public sentiment of the community itself, not by 
laws passed at the State capital. Its views on 
education are manifested in the action taken at 
the annual district election, in the attendance of 
pupils during the periods of school and the attitude 
of the parents toward attempts on the part of the 
teacher to instill knowledge and a desire for ad- 
vancement in the minds of the children. 

Hardly less true of agricultural affairs is it that 
the neighborhood sentiment governs. Unless the 
neighborhood group can be made to see the impor- 
tance and the profit of having better live stock, 
better farming methods, better seed and better 
methods of living, the larger groups—the county and 
the State—can not hope to make much progress in 
that direction. That is to say, it is easier and more 
practicable to deal with the smaller groups than 
with the larger. A farmer in one community can 
hardly codperate with a farmer.in another In im- 
proving the breed of his live stock, and a half-dozen 
farmers distributed thruout the county can not do as 
much to promote improvement of this sort as they 
Could do if they were all in -a single community. 
This is a kind of codperation that can not bridge 
long distances; the neighborhood group offers the 
most promising field for codperation in improving 
agricultural methods. 

When, however, several neighborhood groups 
have become organized for Coéperation and when 
development is under way it is practicable and 
often desirable to bring about codperation between 
the groups in matters affecting agriculture and 
stock raising in their larger aspects. Several 
neighborhood groups united in a movement for 
better roads, for better laws or for any one of nu- 
merous other movements in which their interests 
are common can make themselves heard and their 
influence felt more effectually than when each is 
acting by itself. ; 

It is for these reasons that the village develop- 
ment club should interest itself in promoting the 
organizing of the rural neighborhoods. When all 
the neighborhoods about the village have become 
erganized and are working for better farming 
methods, for better live stock and for better 
methods of living on the farms the village itself 
will feel the stimulus and the impetus of this 
movement in behalf of progress, and will profit in 
many ways from the advancement made. 








.neighborhood in the vicinity of the Forestry playground 


in Portland, Ore., donated prizes for contests held at the 
first annual ‘‘meet’’ of the youngsters who use the play- 
ground. This is the first year the children of that com- 
munity have had a playground and they have been as 
pleased as a child with a new toy. At this meet there 
were high jumping contests, sack races, three-legged 
races, broad jumping and 75-, 60- and 35-yard dashes. To 
encourage, participation in the contests at its playgrounds 
Portland gives badges to winners, its ‘requirements being 
the most rigid in the country. At the Forestry play- 
ground there were many badge winners. To get a badge 
a child must win five or six events and go thru a severe 
physical test. 


* * * 


THREE ‘‘live-wire’’ business men of Heppner, Ore., re- 
cently made an automobile tour over the ‘‘Blue Trail’’ 
from Heppner to Pendleton, painting signs on every rock, 
fence post or tree that would in any manner serve as a 
guide in directing travelers along the right route. In 
advance of their arrival at The Dalles they sent a letter 
to the Chamber of Commerce in which they said: ‘‘We 
expect to arrive in your city at 7 p. m., Tuesday, at the 
Hotel Dalles. There will be three business men in this 
car, and no doubt we will have paint all over us, but we 
would be glad to meet some of your business men and 
talk over the good roads proposition with you, which, 
we trust, is a live question in The Dalles as it is in 


Morrow County.’’ 
* * * 


In A recent issue the Bolivar (Mo.) Herald tells of 
the successful building of roads by farmers and other 
good roads enthusiasts without the aid of public money. 
It appears that last winter the farmers graveled a short 
stretch of road and as‘a result they had a good road all 
the year round while all ungraveled roads were deep with 
mud. Consequently they turned out to build more road. 
Farmers having gravel furnished it free, other farmers 
furnished teams and as a result of a call upon the Boli- 
var Commercial Club about eighty-five ‘‘hands’’ were fur- 
nished. At noon one day the count showed twenty teams 
and nearly a hundred men at work. Before the work 
was started pledges were taken from farmers, most of 
whom responded to the tune of from $25 to $50 each. 
Now tho they have worked out their subscriptions they 
are still going on building more and more road. This 
is an illustration of what can be done in a community 
fired with enthusiasm for good roads. 
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OF THE RETAILER 








Last summer a retailer from the middle West wrote 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asking for suggestions 
about building a shed suitable for a very long and 
very narrow piece of ground. This location lay along 
a railroad and was desirable so far as shipping service 
was concerned tho lacking much in other respects. 
A piece of ground eight or ten times as long as it is 
wide may make an admirable rifle range or bowling 
alley and still not inspire a lumber retailer to any 
flights of ecstasy over its possibilities as a storage 
spot for his wares. But good retailing sites are not 
as plentiful as politics in this our native land, and not 
infrequently we are glad to get a place to put down 
the family 2x4 and the bunch of lath even if in our 
fanciful moments we could think of a place more to 
our liking. Locations along the railroad have a habit 
of wearing the proportions of Mr. Fairbanks, who, it 
is said, is so long and thin he can cross his legs and 
still have both feet flat on the floor. The Hoosier 
statesman gets clothes that fit him, and it is possible 
to dress a long and thin piece of ground with a suit- 
able shed, tho the task is not so easy as to haberdash 
a yard of more conventional proportions. 

When this problem was referred to the Realm I re- 
called a shed that seemed to have been designed 
especially for a long and slim piece of real estate. At 
least it might be the solution for the troubles of the 
man who needs a good shed and who hasn’t room to 
spread out much. This shed belongs to the Pratt 
Lumber Co., of Binghamton, N. Y. I visited this 
admirable yard last winter and at that time begged 
for a drawing of the shed and have been keeping this 
drawing in the Realm’s archives—that is, in the bot- 
tom of my grip—until a suitable opportunity for 
springing it should present itself. 

This long, open shed is not so striking 
as some of the more complex buildings 
designed to shed every kind of stock 
under a single roof and behind inclosing 
sides. It seems possible that in its 
search up and down the country for new 
retailing ideas the Realm might be of 
more practical service if it included 
some simpler structures among those 
shed descriptions and designs which it 
hands out to its readers. The descrip- 
tions of the big two and three alley 
sheds may give some dealers the ambi- 
tion to build likewise, but we don’t 
flatter ourselves that many men start 
out immediately to build a shed like 
such a one described in the Realm with- 
out getting a good deal of additional 


I just keep my piles riz up a little off the ground,’’ 
says Hennery easily. ‘‘Mine ain’t an inclosed shed, 
you know.’’ ‘‘Don’t you never have dry rot or mould, 
Hennery?’’ ‘‘Oh, I just learned to keep the weeds 
down and the rubbish cleaned up,’’ says Hennery, 
‘and now I don’t have any dry rot, and mould hasn’t 
a chance with that open shed of mine.’’ ‘‘Don’t you 
know anything about this here ventilation, Hennery?’’ 
‘*Gee, but you fellers is tiresome,’’ says Hennery. ‘‘I 
been tellin’ you I’ve got an open shed. O-p-e-n 
s-h-e-d—that spells ventilation.’’ 


The Construction of a Serviceable Shed 


Every lumberman who has never tried it thinks 
he could plan the frame of an open shed in about nine 
minutes, using the straight edge of a shingle and the 
muzzle of a nail as drafting instruments and scratch- 
ing the design on the head of a lime barrel. Probably 
he could; but the utility of his plan might not be 
noticeably- great. The Pratt shed was carefully de- 
signed, and a brief observation of its construction 
might give the amateur draftsman a few ideas before 
he begins his efflorescence on the head of the barrel. 

The bins are 18 feet in depth, and the drive, between 
the outside supporting post and the post supporting 
the center of the roof, is 14 feet in width. This 
allows for certain piles of long stuff to project a little 
way into the drive and still leave ample room for 
wagons to pass. The front posts, those next the rail- 
way track, rest on piers. The posts in the back part 
of the shed where the lumber rests are set on the 
foundations which form the bearings for the piles. 
There are five rows of these bearings. The middle 
and the outside posts that rest on these foundations 
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bers used are in many cases rather heavier than those 
commonly used in making open sheds. This will jp. 
crease the cost somewhat, but if it is a mistake it jg a 
mistake in the right direction. Possibly some sheds 
have fallen down because some of the sticks were too 
heavy, but a good many more have fallen down be. 
cause the sticks were too light. 


The Popular Way of Storing Stock 


Not much is written about the open shed in these 
days, but this lack of trade journal space devoted 
to it does not indicate that the open shed is falling 
into disfavor. Without having any figures on the 
subject I couldn’t make much of a guess about the 
proportion of retail stocks bedded down under open 
sheds, but I believe it would be rather large. A good 
many of the modern yards, especially in the middle 
West, are equipped with a single warehouse, and this 
building of course has to be sided clear around. But 
hundreds of other yards—and some big ones are in. 
cluded in the list—have all or a generous part of the 
stock under a shed open on one side. Such a building 
has other advantages than those already named on 
this page. It not only simplifies the problem of ven- 
tilation but also gives rather easy access to the bins 
and has the further advantage of not being very 
costly. It is fine to be able to look a banker in the 
eye and to know you have more money than he has; 
and if you are in that unusual situation you will 
probably be deciding whether to have mahogany or 
brown walnut furniture in the office and whether to 
have two office boys to open the front door or to have 
a uniformed door man. But the rest of us who must 
submerge our elegant and cultivated tastes to the 
point where our income can be made to 
stretch over them have to consider our 
help and our yard tackle from a more 
utilitarian viewpoint. We’re more anx- 
ious to keep the boards in such good 
shape that we’ll not lose any of them 
than we are to gratify our whims in 
the matter of office furniture and such, 

A young retailer just starting a yard 
and uncertain how much equipment the 
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trade of the neighborhood is going to 
support can make the acquaintance of 
the possibilities of an open shed to good 
advantage. As a matter of fact it isa 
fairly well settled suspicion with me 
e that nearly every single and double alley 
shed in this country has been built with 
money made by a good old-fashioned 














information and having larger and more .—~ 
complete drawings fixed up. But this 

shed, while it is a big one, being about 

375 feet long, is of such a character that 

a man wishing to build one similar to it 

could go ahead with considerable con- . 
fidence after looking at the cross section shown here. 

The arrangement of this shed, as has already been 
indicated, is of a structure suited to a long and narrow 
piece of ground. There is a railroad siding running 
the whole length, and the hood projects far enough 
to cover delivery wagons when they are being loaded 
or after they are loaded and while they are waiting 
for a shower to end, and also far enough to allow 
cars to be unloaded under roof. The roof projects 
to about the center of the railroad siding. One of 
the first objections to this arrangement that will occur 
to a prospective builder is that the cars are so far 
from the piles as to make unloading and piling hard 
work. The Pratt company overcomes this by the use 
of gravity unloaders. If a railroad siding is to be run 
closely along the front of a shed or thru a shed alley 
the track is likely to be much in the way unless 
paving of some kind is put in so that wagons can 
drive over the rails without difficulty. This is costly 
and not entirely satisfactory at best. By putting 
the track out this distance and leaving room for de- 
livery wagons next to the piles this inconvenience 
is avoided entirely. 

In addition to protecting the wagons: and the men 
who are unloading cars the extra wide hood makes 
it certain that the stock lying in the bins will not be 
damaged by the weather. It is so far back that there 
is little or no possibility that rain or snow can blow 
on to it. This extra width of roof will mean a some- 
what larger investment, but why build a shed at all 
if it will not protect the stock stored in it? And the 
man who owns.an open shed can go out and smoke 
his corncob in tranquillity when the other boys begin 
to sweat over the problem of ventilation. ‘‘This here 
newspaper feller says ventilation is as important as 
roofin’,’? says one. ‘*What do you think, Hennery? 
Does he know anything or not?’’ ‘‘Oh, I ain’t inter- 
ested,’’ says Hennery. ‘‘I got an open shed.’’ ‘‘How 
do you aim to get air into a shed?’’ asks another. “‘T 
low I can get it out, but I’m blamed if I know how 
to get the tarnation stuff in. What’s your idea, Hen- 
nery?’’ ‘‘Oh, I ain’t got any idea,’’ says Hennery, 
‘*but they’s always considerable air in my shed. It’s 
got an open front, you know.’’ ‘‘This here newspaper 
feller says a man with an inclosed shed has to be extra 
careful about bearings to see that they’re fixed to give 
a full sweep of air under the piles,’’ continues number 
one. ‘*How do you manage it, Hennery?’’ ‘‘Oh, 








open structure. An open shed is easy 
to plan, easy to build and may be 





14 on 18 
“Designed especially for a long and slim piece of real estate’ 


extend up to the roof; the second and fourth extend 
no higher than the second deck and give to this upper 
deck the same number of bearing that the lower deck 
has. These five supporting posts in the rear of the 
shed are 4x6’s. The one in front is a 6x6. These 
front posts next to the railroad siding are put in at 
intervals of 18 feet; but the supporting posts and 
braces in the storage side of the shed are put in at 
intervals of six feet, thus making the bins six feet 
wide. The supporting timbers under the piles both 
in the upper and lower decks are 4x6’s laid on edge. 
The braces from the center post of the storage part 
to the outside posts are 4x4’s and are so located as to 
hold and stiffen all five of the supports of the upper 
deck. The long braces from the center post of the 
shed to the hood roof near the outside post next the 
railroad track are 2x6’s and occur every eighteen 
feet. The rafters are 2x6’s and are two feet apart 
on center. The plates on which these rafters rest and 
that are placed on the tops of the three posts in the 
rear of the shed are 4x4’s; but the one under the 
front of the hood is a 38x10. From each side of each 
front post and extending up to this plate are braces 
made from sticks measuring 3x4 inches. The second 
deck extends out to form a platform along the front. 
These, I think, are the most important measurements, 
and a study of the accompanying cut will make them 
clearer than a description can be. 


In following this plan it would of course be possible 
to make the shed of any desired length. In fact 
length makes small difference in the planning or con- 
struction. The Pratt shed is peculiar in that the 
railroad siding along the front curves away at one 
end, and the front of the shed curves out to follow 
it while the back runs straight. So at this end the 
bins are much deeper and are used much like an open 
storage yard. Piles are put around where they are 
convenient. There are twenty-eight bins 6 feet wide, 
ten. bins 8 feet wide, and nine bins 14 feet wide. 
These 14-foot bins are in front of the curve in the 
track and have neither piers nor bearings. This curve 
shows the adaptability of the plan. Indeed it could 
easily be changed in other particulars besides making 
it follow the crooks of a siding. It could be built 
of timbers of other sizes. I suspect it was put in days 
when three-inch timber was more common than now or 
else it was built out of locally milled stuff that could 
be cut to order. It will be noticed also that the tim- 


> adapted to almost any retailing needs. 

Of course it is not so satisfactory in all 

respects as an inclosed warehouse. It is 

colder in winter, is likely to have more 
dust blown into it, and it doesn’t advertise the pros- 
perity of the yard in such a certain and indisputable 
manner. Usually a yard with open sheds can’t have 
the stock arranged in quite as orderly and systematic 
a manner as is possible with a single warehouse large 
enough to shelter everything. But it is impossible 
to fix up any one shed that shall have all the excel- 
lences of all types of structures and the bad features 
of none: When we find a genius who can invent a 
year-around, all-purpose hat with a demountable rim 
so that by the loosening of screws and the changing 
of attachments it will be a plug on formal occasions, 
straw in summer and have ear tabs in winter we'll 
set him to work on the all-purpose lumber storage 
structure. In the meantime rich lumbermen and poor, 
old and young, those beginning and those about to 
quit, will continue to store their house and barn stuf 
under the uncelebrated but none the less effective 
open shed. Long may it wave! 


Making the Delivery Wagons Advertise Your Business 


It has astonished me to see how many retailers 
seem content to let slip obvious and rather effective 
means of advertising. Numbers of times during last 
summer I saw delivery wagons loaded with fine look- 
ing lumber being driven thru the main part of town 
with nothing on the wagon to indicate from what 
yard it had come. This seems a little odd to me. 
There are costly automobiles that bear no special and 
distinguishing trade marks, The makers say they 
don’t care to distinguish their output in the common 
way, that they cater to people who care for elegance 
and high grade performance and who do not care 
to be traveling advertisements of the motor company 
that made their cars. But as a matter of fact the 
auto makers know that the high regard in which 
Americans hold things that cost large sums leads us 
all quickly to learn the distinguishing features of these 
costly cars, and that this combination of circum: 
stances advertises the car and the company that made 
it many times as effectively as would a placard run 
ning from the radiator to the tail light and painted 
with letters two feet high. So when you see one of 
these big battleships cruising down the boulevard you 
don’t have to look on the radiator or the hub for 4 
circle or a square or a diamond or a triangle to tell 
what make it is. You simply get an eye full of its 
general outlines and say ‘‘That’s a Go-dingus car. 
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go it is sufficiently well advertised without any 
ing. 

a ° load of lumber is different. Suppose you have 
just moved into town and want to buy a few boards 
to make 2 rabbit hutch or a back porch or a bread 
poard or 2 barn or some other little thing. You see 
a delivery wagon drawn by a team of lop-eared mules 
and loaded with porch columns go by. You can’t 
get an eye full of the outfit, look deep into your inner 
consciousness and say ‘‘That’s Bill Jones’ outfit. His 
telephone number is Pea Green 2323.’’ You won’t 
know a thing about it. But if following it is another 
mule-drawn wagon with no load at all on it but with 
a neatly lettered sign announcing that George Wash- 
ington Skuggs sells building material and may be 
ealled over the wire by mentioning Dark Brown 12345 
to the telephone lady the chances are a million to 
nothing that Mr. Skuggs will get your business and 
Mr. Jones will not. 

Did you ever notice that you see very few delivery 
trucks that do not have the names of the owners on 
them? Even those firms that do not expect to at- 
tract trade directly by displaying the corporate name 
and business nevertheless have them painted and 
made plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth 
it. Probably you’ve seen three horse teams straining 
thru the streets of a city hauling some of those huge 
rolls of print paper that look as big and as solid as 
marble columns. Well, rolls of print paper are not 
household necessities, and a person would think the 
advertising value of the firm name on that kind of a 
wagon would be small; but there it is, ‘‘The Coal Oil 
Johnny Paper Co.,’’ or whatever the name may be. 
The firm knows it is good business to have its name 
displayed in connection with the business it does and 
the service it offers. Most trucks are bought, or at 
least have been in the past, with an eye to their 
advertising value. Hence a firm that invested in one 
was very careful to have its name blazoned in some 
prominent place. The service department of the truck 
factory, knowing these facts, has generally found it 
good business to do the lettering free of charge. 

But there is no good reason why a retail yard that 
manages its deliveries by team should not have the 
same kind of valuable publicity. It will not cost 
much to have the signs painted, and keeping the name 
and telephone number prominent in the public eye 
has its effect. It will catch a good deal of floating 
and incidental trade, but probably more important 
than this is the effect it will have on the old resi- 
dents who know the yard and the men who run it. 
If a yard is advertised pretty well in other ways this 
constant appearance of the name and telephone num- 
ber on the delivery wagons will have the effect of 
driving in and clinching the more or less hazy idea 
in their minds that this well known yard is actually 
a place where lumber may be bought. This is not 
such a foolish statement as it seems. There are retail 
stores in my home town that have never appealed 
to me sharply as places where merchandise was for 
sale. Of course if I had stopped to think of the 
matter I’d know it, but the point is that nothing ever 
compelled me to think of it. 
remained, so far as I was concerned, little more than 
things that cluttered the space along the sidewalks. 
Frequently there is an added value in an adver- 
tising device if it is novel and striking. The Realm 
does not often boost patented devices of any kind, 
but there is no reason why it should not if the thing 
holds a promise of value. While thinking idly of this 
matter of advertising on delivery wagons my atten- 
tion was called to an arrangement marketed by the 
Monmouth Novelty Co., of Monmouth, Ill. It is called 
a ‘Wheel of Fortune’? and consists of a disk nearly 
as large as the hind wheel. This disk is fitted over 
the hub of the wheel in some ingenious manner so that 
it does not turn with the wheel. On the broad, round 
surface is painted the firm advertising, and of course 
it attracts considerable attention because of the fact 
that the rear wheel does not seem to turn when the 
wagon is moving. The Realm knows nothing about 
the prices of this article, the method of attachment, 
nor the practical results that it has actually achieved 
in use. But it occurred to-us that it might prove 
after due investigation to be useful to certain readers 
of the Realm. We have seen much the same idea tho 
in a cruder form worked out by means of tin disks 
fastened to the wheels themselves and bearing the 
advertising. But in that case the advertising turned 
with the wheel. The managers who fixed up that 
device insisted that it brought in trade. 


Planting the Building Germ 

A couple of days ago I was talking to a successful 
retailer about various ways of getting the building 
germ planted in the systems of our fellow citizens, 
and he referred to the fact that while lumber is a 
necessity if life is to be lived according to standards 

at are commonly accepted, at the same time nearly 
everyiody is fixed so he can get along without build- 
Ing. N obody knows just how little he can get along 
with until some calamity comes along and gives him 
a ane whack in his prosperity. Then the men who 
ga get along without a butler and a valet in 

© cays of their affluence prop a féw boards up 
against a fence, stuff an armful of straw underneath, 
ly *n and sleep like logs; and in the morning they 
wt ® pumpkin in a rusty milk pail and breakfast 
f | Susto. While this is really not the true measure 
ot =e building situation nearly every man can make 
thi “use and barn do for another season. Since 
othe true the retailer of lumber has to go at the 
= a a of selling his stuff in a little different way 
ll he were selling coal or bread or potatoes or 
th sal other thing that people can hardly persuade 
emselves into doing without. 


So they have always . 
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“To have a uniformed door man” 


A farmer or a professional man who has the first 
faint symptoms of a building desire is as coy as a fat 
and fed trout approaching a fly. He is easily scared 
away, especially if he should see something resem- 
bling a hook; and his speed in backing away is mar- 
velous in our eyes. So this retailer has fixed up a few 
little shock absorbers in dealing with his customers, 
and among them is his custom not to name the price 
by the thousand feet if he can help it. Every sales- 
man recognizes that casual, impersonal manner in 
which a man asks a price as tho he had only an 
academic interest in the matter because his wife’s 
second cousin’s stepfather was thinking about build- 
ing; and when a man asks in that way how much oak 
flooring costs by the thousand this retailer doesn’t 
answer directly. He finds out the size of the room 
and what grade of flooring is desired and tells the man 
what the amount will be for the entire job. This 
price when quoted by the room is usually much less 
than the inquirer had supposed, and he often says, 
‘‘Why, gee! That ain’t bad. I supposed flooring was 
$30 a thousand, anyway.’’ The retailer then may tell 
him it is $45 a thousand, but he has already succeeded 
in getting across with the information about the total 
cost for the room in question. Had he reversed the 
thing and told the customer first that the flooring 
cost $45 a thousand the man would have had an in- 
stant conviction that since it cost 50 percent more 
by the thousand than he thought it would the cost 
of flooring his room would be 50 percent greater than 
he had counted on. He very likely would have gone 
away without saying qnything more, and a possible 
sale would have been killed as dead as a door nail. 


Quoting Prices per Piece May Be Advantageous 


To any one except a carpenter or a contractor a 
quotation by the thousand means little. Your other 
customers will use the quotation as a means of com- 
paring your price with those of your competitor, and 
this may involve them in further misunderstandings 
because of differente in grades or implied service; but 
as for giving him any adequate idea of the final cost 
of his venture it will do but little. So why not in 
quoting prices to these people quote something that 
has an immediate meaning? If I ask you how much 
2x4’s will cost me, having it in mind to buy three 
of them, and you give me a price by the thousand 
feet I’m just about where I was before asking. I may 
salvage a pencil from my clothes, make a groping 
calculation and after a time satisfy myself that at 
the price I can afford to buy my three sticks. But 
if in the first place you told me those pieces would 
cost me 33 cents each I would know that with my 
dollar I could buy three of them and have enough 
left to invest in a post card with which to write home 
for more money. There seems to be no real reason 









“Tells the man what the amount will be” 


why a good deal of the stock could not be priced by 
the piece. If, as was suggested before in this article, 
lumber were a necessity people would be patient with 
any manner of price quotation. They’d have to be. 
But there seems no real reason for risking the loss 
of sales by quoting prices in a way that puzzles cus- 
tomers or makes them think the cost of the completed 
job is going to be more than actually is the case, 

Of course there are a great number of prices that 
retailers have to remember, and some of us think that 
adding a new set of prices would be too much. But 
other retailers have done it and profited from the 
extra tax on their memory. Maybe we are just lazy 
minded. On the same day I talked to the retailer 
who had been converted to prices by the piece I at- 
tended a dinner given by an advertising club. The 
speaker of the evening, a local manufacturer, talked 
a bit about effective means of publicity and the real 
necessity for a practical understanding of some of the 
principles of psychology if one was to get his ideas 
across by means of advertising. But the chief point 
upon which he dwelt was the fact that most people 
are mentally lazy. He said that business men and 
professional men are too apt to fall into the frame 
of mind of being willing just to get by and of giving 
up after a half-hearted attempt or two to find the 
way out. He spoke of his own labors in tie field of 
invention and of the fact that for days he would 
think all around a subject, approach it from every 
possible angle, never let it get out of his thought 
during his waking hours until without knowing how 
it had happened he discovered that he had the 
solution. 


The Value of Persistent Thinking 


This persistent following on the trail of a thing 
seems to get results in almost every field of activity, 
and the man who has run a thing down in this way 
is the fellow who knows how to use it. Every person 
who has anything to do with schools sees the same 
thing in operation. A student is carrying a course 
that makes no great appeal to him. He works at it 
only because he doesn’t want a failure chalked against 
him or because the instructor has the ability to lash 
him into activity. He collects information enough 
to pass the examinations and soon after forgets all 
that he ever knew about it. The information was 
plastered on the outside of his mind and washed off 
in the first shower of interesting events. 

Some of us have yet to learn the value of persistent 
thinking in the retailing realm. After we get the job 
of running the yard harnessed and hitched up we 
want it to stay put. We want to be thru with that, 
and if new things come up we feel a resentment at 
fate for making business interfere with our quiet 
slumbers. It isn’t so hard to pick out the retailer 
whose upper story is humming with industry. He 
sees the business as it is and because he is anxious 
to make it expand he is thinking about it steadily. 
It is no accident that he hits upon the advertising 
schemes that bring results. It is not a lucky guess. 
He has been thinking of the goods and the service 
he has to offer and of ways whereby he can get them 
under the eyes of the men who should trade with him. 
At the same time he is thinking about these men and 
the things they need and the way they look at retail- 
ing and wondering in what way he can change his 
stock and his service to please them better. Out of 
this constant thinking in business hours and out, 
taking problems along with him all the time, keeping 
a watch for suggestive ideas in other fields, studying 
his community and his stock and his selling methods, 
staying right by his business but not brooding himself 
blue over it, approaching and working on it in a posi- 
tive and constructive frame of mind, comes a big and 
real success. A dairyman find that by changing the 
rations fed to his cows a little and training his men 
not to waste feed he can save two cents a day on 
each of his hundred cows. At the end of the month 
he is $60 ahead.. A wholesaling office discovers that . 
by the right adjustment in the matter of handling 
correspondence three-fifths of its stenographers can 
do the same amount of work that the whole force 
formerly did. A big telephone company finds that 
by having its operators say ‘‘number?’’ with a courte- 
ous upward inflection on the second syllable instead 
of saying ‘‘number, please?’’ a fraction of a second 
is saved in making the call, and these fractions in 
the aggregate save an amazing amount of time in a 
day and speed the service up by that much. Using 
his head for other purposes than just to keep his hat 
from blowing away promises as much to a retail 
lumberman as to anybody else. 


APPOINTS RECEIVERS FOR RAILROAD 


SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 30.—Upon application of B. F. 
Bush, receiver of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern Railway Co., following failure of payment of a 
judgment of approximately $410,000 rendered by Fed- 
eral Judge Rufus B. Foster at Shreveport in a suit 
-against the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., a receivership 
was ordered last Saturday night for the entire Texas & 
Pacific system. Judge Foster appointed Pearl Wight, a 
prominent New Orleans business man, and J. L. Lan- 
easter, vice president and general manager of the Texas 
& Pacific, as receivers, requiring bond of $100,000 of 
each. T. J. Freeman was appointed special counsel for 
the receivers, and William Grant, a New Orleans attor- 
ney, was named special master. In December, 1915, 
Receiver Bush brought suit for $842,000 against the 
Texas & Pacific on promissory notes. In July last the 
Texas & Pacific paid $431,960. Judge Foster’s judg- 
ment was for the difference. 
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WESTERN FORESTRY PROBLEMS 





Fire Prevention, Fair Taxation, Government Co-operation, Timber Conservation 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 28.—Forestry week in Portland 
was concluded last night with the second and last day’s 
session of the Pacifie Logging Congress, its members 
leaving for the excursion trip to Grays Harbor. It has 
resulted in bringing together here more men of prom- 
inence in the lumber industry—timber and logging, for- 
est and Government officials, and experts in various lines 
pertaining to the lumber business—than ever before as- 
sembled on the Pacific coast. 

The sessions of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, which occupied Tuesday and Wednesday, 
brought forth ideas, facts and figures that will have a 
marked bearing on the future of the lumber industry. 
Able men in the lumber and timber industry and in the 
Federal Government gave of the best they had to the 
200 or more interested in the future of this great in- 
dustry who were present from Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana and British Columbia, the ter- 
ritory covered by the organization. 

The first day was devoted largely to forest fire pre- 
vention and patrol problems and the second day, Wednes- 
day, was the great open forum. It was a splendid meet- 
ing and much credit is due to President A. L. Flewelling, 
of Spokane, and above all to E. T. Allen, forester, whose 
efficient work during the last few years in behalf of the 
timber industry of the western country has placed him 
in the forefront as a student of industrial economics. 


OPENING SESSION, TUESDAY MORNING 


When Judge Flewelling, president of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, presides the meet- 
ings are run on schedule. His program is used as a 
time table and he keeps on time if he has to set out ‘‘a 
few cars’’ to make up time. Members of the association 
have learned this and they arrive at the meetings on 
time. The Tuesday morning session started promptly 
at 10 o’clock. It-was called to order by an electric 
donkey signal and showed a large number of delegates 
in attendance. President Flewelling immediately ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows: 


seing neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet it may 
appear egotistical for me to give public utterance to what I 
am going to say regarding the future. However, my con- 
clusions will well define the logical results of my reasoning in 
the light of past and present events. 

We have entered upon the third year of the most stu- 
pendous and epoch-making war in the world’s history, the 
results of which cast shadows on the future which we must 
read and interpret aright if we wish to save the lumber indus- 
try from being consigned to-the melting pot, with all that the 
term implies. 

The brand new set of conditions to which I called your 
attentions in my address of two years ago are already con- 
fronting us. During the world war Germany, France and Eng- 
land, by reason of the necessity for haste and on account of 
lack of ships, have cut and used nearly every available tree 
within their borders which would make lumber to line their 
trenches, make temporary shelter for their soldiers and hastily 
to repair and rebuild destroyed railway bridges and trestles ; 
to build warehouses to save their munitions and supplies from 
destruction from the elements, and in a thousand other ways 
which are very extraordinary. This enormous demand for 
trees and their products did not only wipe out the supply of 
lumber on hand in these countries at the beginning of the 
war but has denuded. the forests of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, and it has also wiped out the famous “black forests” 
of Germany, and all the merchantable timber in the parks 
and timber reserves in France and in England. So, while our 
export lumber trade has been curtailed somewhat, the world’s 
available supply of trees and lumber has been enormously 
decreased. 

In 1905 and 1906 the lumber industry was led to believe 
that the then supply of available lumber-producing trees in 
the United States would, at the then annual rate of cutting, 
be exhausted in thirty years. So every mill owner and timber 
speculator in the country proceeded to load himself up with 
all the standing timber he could buy and pay for, or run in 
debt for. As the years have rolled by we have learned a few 
things. 

The Government says now, I believe, that the timber supply 
in the United States will last for another eighty years. I 
think, however, it is wrong again, and that we will see the 
end of the supply in half that time or less, and with the 
added foreign demand which is bound to come after the war 
ends we may yet come back to the prediction of 1905. This, 
of course, depends largely upon how much of the timber is 
destroyed by fire. 

The men who bought and bonded their timber ten years 
ago—when they saw enormous sums of money in interest, 
taxes and carrying charges piling up on their investment from 
year to year—were seized with a panic and in a vain attempt 
to liquidate their investment built and operated more saw- 
mills, thus overloading the market already curtailed by the 
war and thus hastening the evil day which collectively they 
all wish to avoid and which they could avoid by proper co- 
operation. 

To add to the general demoralization, the great fires of 
1910 forced the premature cutting of an excessive quantity 
of timber, and even the Government has added to the route 
by throwing vast quantities of cheap forest reserve timber on 
the market, and the politicians have shouted ‘‘Lumber 
trust !” : 

There has been very little cojperation between the different 
ownerships and branches of the industry; each particular dis- 
trict scrambling to see how much cheaper it could sell its 
lumber than any other district. This has resulted in great 
waste, many varieties of trees having been left standing in 
the cuttings to feed the ever-ready forest fire in the slash, 
because lumber was so cheap that nothing but the best could 
be harvested at anything near a profit. Conditions like the 
foregoing reduce the available supply of timber very rapidly, 
and unless true conservation is practiced by the industry gen- 
erally we will soon see the supply exhausted. 

The South with its dollar-a-day black labor is destructively 
competing with the Pacific northwest with its three-dollar-a- 





day white labor, without regard to the relative value of their 
stumpage, just on the crazy theory that they must unload. 
These tactics mean only further demoralization and must be 
stopped. So we must invoke the power of the Federal Trade 
Commission to stay the tide of battle till we can “dig our- 
selves in” and defend ourselves intelligently against our- 
selves. <A living price stays waste, and stopping the waste is 
true conservation—destructive competition is the death, not 
the life of the industry. 

The world war will last at least two years more and will 
end in compromise. I shall not attempt to discuss the divine 
right of kings, but in the end the common people will tire of 
this relentless war, and the internal revolution that is smolder- 
ing in each one of the hostile nations will break into flame 
and force an armistice which will result in a settlement of the 
war and which will probably leave the stronger nations about 
as they were territorially before hostilities began. Then will 
begin a new era in the lumber industry. Cities which have 
been destroyed will have to be rebuilt, and rebuilt quickly ; 
docks, warehouses, bridges, railway trestles, wooden ships, ce- 
ment forms, railroad cars and innumerable other things will 
require such an immense volume of woods products that our 
capacity will be overtaxed to meet the foreign demand. 

There are also great things being done in treeless China, 
and she will be clamoring for the product of our forests. And 
with the abundant money which will, by that time, be in the 
hands of the farmer our domestic trade will be an element to 
reckon with. 

You may argue that European buildings which were of 
stone, brick and cement will not be rebuilt with wood, but I 
say to you, in the light of all precedents, that my statement 
is well within the facts. When Messina, Italy, was destroyed 
by earthquake and fire it was quickly rebuilt with wood and, 
to supply the lumber for that purpose, taxed the capacity of 
the lumber industry of this country. The same was true of 
the great earthquake and fire at San Francisco, and at 
Kingston, Jamaica, and the great fires of Boston, Baltimore, 





A. L. FLEWELLING, OF SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
President Western Forestry & Conservation Association 


Toronto and other similar disasters, altho the cities de- 
stroyed were not of wood, and the first cry was for wood, for 
the temporary rebuilding at least. 

We who have spent years of time and vast sums of money 
in our fight to save the forests of the Pacific northwest from 
destruction by fire, and have many times in the last nine 
years been tempted to give up the fight, have been asked many 
times if, with the condition of the then timber market, the 
money spent in organized fire fighting was warranted. We 
have been asked if the burning of part of the supply would 
not help lift the price of what was left, and we were often 
told that much of the timber we were protecting was worth- 
less and would continue to be so, but to all these things we 
have turned a deaf ear and have steadily advanced with the 
perfection of our organization, until today we have the best 
fire fighting machine in the world, as the year’s forest fire 
record will show. If we had the same intelligent codperation 
in our manufacturing and selling operations we would not be 
the only industry in the United States needing a dry nurse. 


Foreign Trade Is the Safety Valve 


The money we have spent in forest protection has been well 
spent. The time is now at hand when the timber industry 
should coéperate, when we should organize and within our- 
selves build wooden ships to carry our lumber to all the ports 
of the world. Foreign trade is the safety valve of the lumber 
industry, and if extensive enough will put the price of our 
timber products where we can live and make a profit which 
will enable us to utilize every ounce of our waste in both 
mill and woods in by-product plants, from which we can pro- 
duce untold millions in the form of turpentine, alcohol, 





Judge Flewelling to Coert DuBois:—If we can 
help you we will do so. We are strong on reso- 
lutions, if nothing else. 


Judge Fliewelling:—In discussing aeroplane pa- 
trol, we must not lose sight of the patriotic side 
of the proposition. Men must be trained to be 
aviators and we should help the Government to 
do it. The European war will not be over for two 
years, and when it is this will be by far the world’s 
richest naticn. As timber owners we own part of 
the country’s natural resources and should do what 
we can to help the Government train aviators 
needed for defense. 











acetate of lime, lumber stains, creosote, charcoal, sulphide 
paper and many other things. This is making two blades of 
grass grow where none grew before; this is adding to the 
wealth of the world; this is true conservation. Let the 
ghost of fear once be laid; let the Government codperate with 
the industry in both domestic and foreign markets; et the 
Government build a by-product plant of commercis] propor. 
tions instead of feeding us documents showing laboratory 
tests; let the Federal Trade Commission take hold of the 
foreign markets for us in earnest—they have been studying 
the animal at short range for a year and by this time ought to 
know what remedy to administer; and let us have action and 
let us have codperation, and the industry which has heen 
frightened, strangled and smothered will take on new life and 
again take its important place among the truly great business 
enterprises of the world, and the trees which we have strug. 
gled so long and faithfully to preserve from destruction by 
fire will repay us many fold for the care bestowed. 

The present year of organized effort on the part of the 
forest protective agencies in the five States represented by 
this great association has been the most successful in our 
history. We have had the hearty codperation and support 
of all our members, of the press, of the railroad and telegraph 
companies, of the public and of the Government thru its 
Forest Service, all of which is duly appreciated. 

The 42-centimeter gun on our program indicates the caliber 
of our organization and the quality of the ammunition we 
shoot, and a glance at the program and the number of sub. 
jects which will be intelligently handled by the ablest authori. 
ties will indicate that we also bore with a big auger and that 
we are handling all subjects relating to trees and _ their 
products without gloves. 


A Year’s Development and Promise 


At the conclusion of President Flewelling’s address a 
shcrt financial report was presented by Secretary G. M. 
Cornwall, who was followed by Forester E. T. Allen with 
an address on ‘‘The Year’s Work and Its Lessons.’’ In 
opening Mr. Allen said: 


It may be that this is the last meeting of our association as 
at present constituted. Tomorrow we will hear a discussion 
on organization in forest industry which, altho it may not be 
decisive and altho its significance may not even come home to 
all of you and you may let it pass as one more convention 
dream not warranting serious action, in reality is the an- 
nouncement of a very insistent pressure due to changing con- 
ditions. 

Changes are taking place all thru the industry; a ferment 
which demands relief. Manufacturers are dissatisfied with 
the traditional conduct of their business. They want more 
united facilities to improve it. For perhaps the first time, 
timber owners not only are alarmed but realize that their 
future is one with manufacture; that they are constrained to 
help solve manufacturing problems, Finally, the Government 
has at last addressed itself to the formulation of a public 
policy toward this one of its greatest industries, and in sv 
doing already has found that the first essential is a coéperation 
between Government and industry which requires that the 
industry shall not be individualistic and contradictory but 
representative, responsible and articulate. 


Conditions Not Fully Met by Association Work 


These conditions of the new era which is dawning are not 
fully met by association work as it exists. The advisable 
method and measure of correlation remain to be determined, 
but many early changes seem probable. The influences toward 
change are already apparent in our own organization. Our 
annual meetings were once forest fire conferences, devoted 
wholly to the technique of the fire prevention and thruout their 
printed proceedings furnishing a standard manual to profes- 
sional fire fighters everywhere. We now call them forest indus- 
try conferences and no doubt they are Widest known as octa- 
sions where the fundamentals and important currerit issues of 
the lumber business are analyzed in search of true and prac: 
tical improvement. More than this, our local character seems 
to have disappeared. No meetings in the United States deal 
with these general subjects on a broader basis. They have 
even become international. 

Similarly, in reporting the association’s work for the last 
year I must go far afield from the subjects of previous reports. 
Somewhat hampered by money difficulties we have kept up the 
forest protection publicity work fairly well. The Northwest 
still depends on us for its fire warnings, posters and the like. 
We again put series of slides in the picture theaters of three 
States. As far as the season required it we put material it 
the newspapers of the Coast. We have worked with Goverl- 
ment and States in smoothing out codperation in patrol work. 
We have prepared new measures for the approaching legisla- 
tive season. But on the whole our services have been mainly 
for the entire industry, particularly in connection with the 
Government’s so-called “lumber study.” : 

In my report to you last year I said that our position as im- 
partially representing so many forest interests—indeed 
being practically the only organization that does represent all 
—seemed certain to involve us in the agitation under way. I 
said: ‘Our voice will be expected and given weight accord- 
ingly in hearings and reports. Whether we choose or not, the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association has become the 
most important western factor and can not evade its respons: 
bilitv.” s 

This is exactly what happened. After the manufacturers 
organizations as such presented their case to the Govei nment, 
there was still a wide gap in the evidence. Timber problems 
were not discussed altho in some ways they are of paramount 
importance, underlying all others. To some extent their 
neglect also left a seeming and incomprehensible contradic 
tion between the arguments of different producing regions. 
We were therefore asked by the Forest Service and the Federal 
Trade Commission to submit a brief on the situation of the 
industry from the viewpoint of timber ownership. The col 
mission also ordered a special hearing on the subject in Wash- 
ington where I discussed it and answered questions _ They 
then called for an additional evidence on several very impor 
tant subjects. On the ground that we are neutral as hetween 
many competitive elements, and upon our reputation as having 
always represented private, State and Federal forests interests 
impartially, we were also called into frequent consultation, 
both here and in Washington, by both Government asgende 
as their work progressed. ‘ he 

All of this work has taken a great deal of time since t 
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ARE DISCUSSED EXHAUSTIVELY 


and Related Matters Handled in Annual International Conference by Experts 


first of the year. We hope the departure has the approval of 
our constituents. It raises the question, however, as to the 
future activities of the association. This sort of work is not 
over, It has just begun. We are entering an era of construc- 
tive improvement of the industry, during which all regions 
must work together and with the Government. The terms 
upon which we, as timber people, share it with other agencies, 
and receive support in so doing, are nowhere near so clear as 
the terms on which we did protective work for the common 
good. I believe, however, that we should do wrong to with- 
draw from the place which we have fairly won in public coun- 
cils and esteem. It is an honored and influential place. We 
may contribute its advantages, but not relinquish it. 

To make room for lumber questions on our two-day program, 
it has been necessary to cut down even more than last year 
the reports and discussions of the work for which we primarily 
stand—forest protection. I think this is disappointing to 
many of us and in many ways a bad thing. There is great 
need of an opportunity for the leaders in actual field fire work 
to get together on technical and practical points. On the other 
hand such discussions are probably too technical to interest 
all who attend these meetings nowadays. The situation 
clearly points the need of a new departure—special meetings 
either just preceding or following these general meetings, or 
else at other times during the year, of the officials and field 
men of private, State and Federal protective agencies, in 
order to go into the detail of their joint work. In the mean- 
time it was thought best on this occasion for me to compile and 
present in one report the results of what was done by all this 
year. 

In speaking of the 1916 fire season Mr. Allen said that 
jt has been the ‘‘ easiest’? season in the Pacific North- 
west in the history of organized protection, with the ex- 
ception of 1912, a year that presented hazards practically 
the same as 1916. He said that due to some late fire 
troubles many of the reports are tentative, tho it is 
known that fire losses have been negligible due to the 
protective system now in force. Something like a third 
of the commercial timber of the United States, he said, 
is located on the forests in the five Pacific States regard- 
ing which the association is able to keep informed ‘be- 
eause of alliance with local organizations. He said that 
in this district during 1916 there were 98,575,155 acres 
under organized patrol. Of this entire area he ex- 
plained that only 17,487 acres were burned over, as far 
as it has been possible to learn, entailing an actual loss 
beyond salvage of only 22,000,000 feet of merchantable 
timber, while losses to improvements are reported to have 
been $75,400, the fires‘in this case being due largely to 
slashing fires. In accomplishing this result he said that 
2,865 regular patrolmen were employed, besides the men 
employed in emergencies, and that all together 3,340 
fires were put out at a cost of $830,391. Regarding ‘‘ our 
own allied codperative associations’’ in the five Pacific 
States, Mr. Allen said that 24,325,000 acres were pro- 
tected at an expense of $150,000, borne by assessments 
on 13,747,000 acres, with perhaps $25.000 more paid by 
individuals outside of assessments. He remarked with 
pride that this is a record for cheapness, beating the 
best previous record of $187,000. The timber burned 
over was 3,664 acres, he said, and resulted in a loss be- 
yond salvage of 633,000 feet, the result of 846 fires, only 
seven of which were allowed to become serious. 


Reports Show Satisfactory Situation 


Forester Allen then gave in detail the reports for the 
associations in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
California and British Columbia. With the exception of 
British Columbia all these reports were embodied in the 
general totals given in the first part of his address and 
show an extremely satisfactory condition. He also gave 
a report of the work of the Forest Service in District No. 
1 covering Idaho and Montana, District No. 6 in Oregon 
and Washington and District No. 5 in California. ‘‘The 
Forest Service was given $25,000,’’ he said, ‘‘by Con- 
gress fo protect the Oregon and California grant lands 
for this year, and this money was turned over to private 
patrols and associations that covered the lands in ques- 
tion.’’ In British Columbia the forest branch had about 
150,000 aeres under patrol. However, the Government 
Place’ a fire protection tax of 114 cents an acre on 11,- 
000,000 acres under private patrol and then added a like 
sum from the Provincial funds and used the entire sum 
where it was most needed. For patrol, improvements 
and fire fighting, he stated that $148,637 was spent and 
that 221 regular patrolmen were employed. During the 
Summer, he said, there were 830 fires, only twenty-four 
of hich were serious, with a loss beyond salvage of 
6.655.000 feet. Damage to logs, buildings, equipment 
etc. amounted to $24,063. He stated that private fire 


> 


— pha in the association territory for seven years has cost 
tg °,575 as follows: 1910, $770.000; 1911, $207,575; 


mi $200,000; 1913, $200,000; 1914, $500,000; 1915, 
$187,500; 1916, $175,000. He also said that sometime 
pro’ bly there will come a year so bad that every ordi- 
nary method will break down and that if such is the 
case this thickly settled forest region will face a calam- 
ity “cr worse than the historic ones of Canada and Min- 
neso'a. He said the only defense will be perfect co- 
Opeition of all agencies to handle people and supplies 
on large seale with trains and military provisions. 

2 Railroad Co-operation 
_ ‘he next subject on the program was that of ‘‘Rail- 
Dist Fires.’? F, A. Sileox, of the Montana district 

nited States Forest Service, as chairman of the com- 
mee appointed at last year’s meeting, submitted a 
very brief report that set forth that the fires set by rail- 
Toads during the season were comparatively few- and the 


resultant loss trivial. Of course this was due in a meas- 


ure to the favorable weather conditions but the railroads 
have made good progress tho there should be more right 
of way clearing and other preventable measures to insure 
a minimum of danger from this source. 

W. C. Albee, superintendent of the western division 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, was then called by the 
Chair. He stated that during the season only one fire had 
been set by the company along its lines and there was 
some question as to its origin. The company sent a 
crew of 100 men and two engines and they put it out. 
He attributed the small loss during the season to educa- 
tion and good work of the railroads as well as subnormal 
weather conditions. He said: ‘‘I object to the term 
‘railroad fires’ and in the future would like to hear the 
phrase ‘railroad codperation’ instead.’’ 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, urged that the standing committee on this sub- 
ject be maintained and its work continued as he con- 
sidered it very important. 

R. Lewis, Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, 
Wash., was then called as a man who owns a railroad and 
has operated several of them. He said that he had noth- 
ing to say on the subject except that the good work of 
the committee should be continued. 

Fire Prevention Forecasting 


During recent years the United States Weather Bu- 
reau has given valuable aid to forest fire fighters in 
presenting advance information regarding east winds 
in the coast regions. The work of the ‘‘Fire Weather 
Forecasting’’ was discussed by E. A. Beals, of the 
United States Weather Bureau, who said: ‘‘The fire- 
weather season this year was different from any we 
have had since organized preventive measures became 
operative on this coast.’’ He explained this by saying 





E. T. ALLEN, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Forester 


that contrary to normal the dry spell this year did 
not begin until Sept. 9 and has not ended as yet. 
As a result of the dry spell not coming until late in 
the season, the day temperature was not very high 
and at night more or less dew was deposited so that 
the spread of fires was greatly checked. Also he said 
that many of the mornings were foggy in the coast 
section and helped to prevent fires from spreading. 
He said that the snowfall during 1915 and 1916 be- 
gan earlier and ended later than usual and that the 
total fall was the heaviest in years. As a result the 
ground was unusually water soaked and consequently 
vegetation remained green late in the summer. Re- 
garding precipitation he stated that from March 1 to 
Sept. 26 the precipitation west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains was 124 percent of normal, and east 114 percent. 
July in Oregon and Washington was the wettest July 
in the history of the weather bureau. 

He stated that fire warnings were issued on three 
occasions in August and an equal number in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Beals then explained the distribution of fire- 
weather warnings by telegraph and by postcard to 1,156 
postmasters in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. He 





Forester E. T. Allen:—Nothing would serve more 
to keep the idea of protecting our forests from 
fires before the people than the establishing of an 
aeroplane forest fire patrol, as the newspapers 
would take it up everywhere. That is an angle of 
the aero fire patrol that should not be lost sight of. 


Gifford Pinchot, Washington, D. C.:—Government 
forestry has been established and that is a big 
thing. *°* * If the Government had kept the 
control of its forests and itself carried the load 
you people would be much better off today. * * * 
The settlement of the problems that arise between 
the timber owners and the public must be by con- 
ference rather than by conflict. 











also told of the codperation of the United States Forest 
Service in furnishing meteorological data at the Port- 
land office, and also the arrangement that was made 
this year with the Oregon Forest Fire Association, 
whereby noninstrumental observations were taken by 
fifty-four patrolmen and stated that these observa- 
tions have helped the weather bureau to get a better 
understanding of what has occurred in some of the 
out-of-the-way places. 

Mr. Beals was glad to say that on Aug.-16 Prof. 
Charles F, Marvin, head of the bureau, authorized dis- 
trict forecasters to issue fire-weather warnings. He 
stated that the issuance of this order was indirectly 
brought about by the passing of the resolution last 
year by the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion, whereby the value of the service was acknowl 
edged and a recommendation was made that Congress 
make an appropriation of $10,000 to promote the work. 
At its last session Congress allowed an increase of 
$10,000 to be used by the weather bureau for the pur- 
pose of extending fire weather, river and flood work, 
and forestry warning service. 

He told of the plan that was recently worked out 
by the authorities at Washington between the Weather 
Bureau and Forest Service men for the codperation 
of the new department of the Forest Service to fur- 
nish observers and weather bureau employees instruments 
for establishing a limited number of stations in forested 
areas. 

In closing Mr. Beals assured his listeners that fire- 
weather warnings will be issued regularly and upon 
application will be sent to anyone interested, and he 
laid emphasis upon the fact that the Weather Bureau 
will do all in its power to make the service of the 
greatest possible benefit to the owners of timberlands, 

Attest to Value of Service Rendered 

Following Mr. Beals’ address, the men in charge of 

forest fire fighting in all the districts testified to the 


value of the service rendered by the Weather Bureau. 
R. E. Benedict, of the British Columbia Forest Service, 


“spoke of the value of the forecasts to British Columbia 


and offered to secure aid from the provincial weather 
bureau in securing observations from points in the 
province that would be of value to this service. 

George S. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma, told of the inestimable value of advance in- 
formation regarding the approach of winds from the 
East. It is this wind that fans inconsequential fire 
into uncontrollable conflagrations and causes the great- 
est damage. He said he thought the securing of this 
information as suggested by Mr. Beals is one of the 
most important. things in connection with forest pro- 
tective work. 


Standardizing Association Business Systems. 


A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 
Idaho, as chairman of the committee appointed last 
year to report on suggested methods and forms for econ- 
omy and efficiency in financing and directing patrol, 
fire fighting and the furnishing of supplies, said that 
during the year, altho progress was made, only a be- 
ginning was possible because of the amount of work 
necessary. The committee submitted the following 
twelve points as pertinent to the work of the associa- 
tion and urged that they be given early consideration: 


1. That forest protection is primarily a big business enter- 
prise, involving in our western States alone a yearly expendi- 
ture of over a million dollars and the handling of thousands 
of men. Such work requires executive ability of a high order. 

2. That in this work we do not exchange ideas as fully as 
we do on other subjects. 

3. That we have not solved the problem of whether large 
units or small ones best serve to give adequate and economical 
protection. 

4. Need for studying each other’s systems and adopting 
standard systems when local conditions permit, as well as hav- 
ing greater harmony of action between all agencies. 

5. Need for standardization of wage scales for different 
classes of work. 

6. Need for making the Weeks law appropriation a perma- 
nent one and for the different States to agree on a standard 
form of codperation under this law. 

7. Should associations incorporate in order to take per- 
sonal responsibility from members? 

8. How may employees be best provided for in case of 
injuries? 

9. Should improvement work be done by day labor or by 
regular patrolmen? What length of service each vear must be 
assured wardens in order to get them back year after year? 

10. Is it wise to do extensive trail and telephone line build- 
ing, and should this work if done be with a view to some degree 
of permanence or not? & 

11. Need for and possibility of codperation in the purchase 
of tools and supplies. 

12. Variation in forms of reports, vouchers, cost keeping 
etc., and the need for standardization of such forms. 


Mr. Laird said that of the twelve subjects the com- 
mittee had only been able to give attention to the one 
regarding standardizing report forms and bookkeeping 
systems. The idea was to provide a binder suitable 
for carrying in a pocket and with this end in view a 
set. of loose leaf forms covering most of the subject 
that any association has heretofore considered useful 
was devised and submitted to the different associations 
for criticism and suggestions. He remarked that the 
State and eleven of the regional associations have used 
the forms and for the most part expressed satisfaction 
with them, altho there are certain minor changes that 
will doubtless be made before another supply is se- 
cured. He said that a set of headings of accounts has 
also been devised primarily for the Oregon associations 
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and that it is proposed to use this as a basis for criti- 
cism and suggestions by associations in other State 
with a view toward systematizing bookkeeping meth- 
ods. He also pointed out that such a system will make 
it possible to compare costs of the different districts 
with greater accuracy. Regarding the purchase of 
equipment for fighting fires and administration work 
Mr. -Laird said: ‘‘In order to secure price advan- 
tages it would doubtless be necessary for patrol or- 
ganizations to agree to certain brands of shovels, 
axes, mattocks ete. and have these carried for the asso- 
ciation.’’ Regarding the interchange of information 
during the fire season he said: ‘‘It would seem that 
the best tentative plan would be for each of the 
northwest associations to send a report to the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association each 
two weeks, from June 15 to about Sept. 15, these re- 
ports be the basis for a bulletin to be sent to the secre- 
tary of each patrol organization.’’ It was suggested 
that a form to be used in conveying this information 
be drawn up and submitted to the various associations 
for approval. 

The committee thru Mr. Laird suggested that an 
analysis to bring out the relative costs of carrying on 
organizations of different sizes should be undertaken 
at an early date. Regarding standardizing wages Mr. 
Laird said that ‘‘it is not believed that it would be 
wise at this time to attempt any standardization of 
the wages of regular patrolmen,’’ and that if anything 
of this nature is undertaken for firefighters it should 
first be attempted by the different States. In refer- 
ence to the Weeks law it is not thought that there is 
any danger of its being continued but ‘‘it is believed 
that the time is ripe again to take up with the Forest 
Service the matter of Weeks law codperation.’’ 

Mr. Laird on behalf of the committee said that 
where it is not possible to insure the employees of 
the associations under State accident policies the ad- 
visability of considering the use of casualty companies 
for similar benefits was suggested. In making im- 
provements he said that it is necessary to give re- 
liable men employment for sufficient time during each 
year for them to consider fire warden work their prin- 
cipal occupation and that the scale of wages should 
be arranged accordingly. It was pointed out that 
the committee has accomplished much good, but that 
there is much more to do and that such a committee 
should be continued. However, it was stated that tc 
get the maximum amount of good the committee should 
meet three or four times a year so that the members 
may discuss personally the different phases of the 
work, Mr. Laird said, ‘‘The work is of quite sufficient 
magnitude and importance to warrant this and it is 
very difficult to accomplish by correspondence. ’’ 

As to the financing of the emergency firefighting the 
committee reported: 

After further considering the recommendations made at the 
1914 meeting it is considered that too many elements enter 
into a scheme for several States assisting each other in fire- 
fighting costs for this to be worked out in a way to satisfy the 
parties that would be concerned. 

It is, however, felt that the plan might be worked out in 
those States which have several relatively small patrol units. 
The great drawback to a scheme of the kind presented is the 
difference in risk, and it is not felt that organizations which 
seldom have fire-fighting bills to pay would care to join with 
those which often have such expenses. While a plan covering 
the northwestern States might later be considered favorably, 
it is not believed that it would be at the present time. 

Your committee therefore recommends that the plan be 
passed back to the individual States for such action as they 
may see fit to take, and that action looking to combination of 
States be left until the plan has been tried out in a similar 
way. 

C. 8. Chapman, of the Oregon Forest Fire Association, 
in discussing this report urged the importance of per- 
fecting the system of keeping records. Mr. Chapman 
also explained why the Oregon Forest Fire Association 
has not contributed equally with Washington and 
Idaho in the maintenance of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association. 

Wells Gilbert, of Portland, representing large timber 
interests, also told of the situation in Oregon. He 
explained that many of the holders of timber in Ore- 
gon are non-residents and there is a multiplicity of 
organizations working in timber protective interests. 
The eastern timber holder does not understand why 
he should be assessed more than once for what seems 
to be a duplication of effort. 

The county associations do efficient work under the 
general direction of the Oregon Forest Fire Association 
which is really a clearing house for these different or- 
ganizations; but in the matter of support the assess- 
ments should be simplified. 

President Flewelling said that a good deal the same 
trouble is experienced regarding non-resident timber 
holders in both Washington and Idaho and this only 
emphasizes the need for business standardization. 


Committees Appointed 


Following this discussion the following committees 
were named: 
Nominations—Wells Gilbert, Portland; EB. G. Griggs, Taco- 


ma; W. D. Humiston, Potlatch, Ida.; A. E. Boorman, Kalispel, 
Mont. ; George H. Cecil, Portland. 


Railroad Coéperation (Standing Committee)—F. A. Silcox, 
for United States Forest Service; F. E. Elliott, for States; 
R. C, St. Clair, for Canadian railroads; W. C. Albee, for Amer- 
ican railroads; T. J. Humbird, for patrol associations. 

Resolutions—George 8S. Long, Washington; A. W. Laird, 
Idaho; A. E. Boorman, Montana; Coert DuBois, California ; 
Cc. 8. Chapman, Oregon. y 

Business Systems (Standing Committee)—C, S. Chapman, 
Oregon ; W. D. Humiston, Idaho; A. E. Boorman, Montana; 
R. D. Swales, California; G. C. Joy, Washington. 


Before adjourning for lunch, H. D. Langille, of Port- 
land, announced that the lumbermen and timbermen 
of Portland desired to entertain the visitors at dinner 
in the Portland Hotel, Wednesday evening. The ses- 
sion adjourned at 12:15. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was opened by G. C. Joy, of the 
Washington Forest Fire Association, who delivered an 
address on ‘‘ Motor Vehicles in Fire Work.’’ In opening 
his address Mr. Joy told of the progress in fire control 
applied to the protection of the forest during the last 
twenty years. He also spoke of the earlier efforts of the 
patrolmen and how they were handicapped by the neces- 
sity of traveling by foot over rough trails, and then the 
gradual evolution of transportation that has led to the 
entry of motor vehicles as a means for transporting the 
patrolman thru the forests. He said that so far as his 
own experience showed the motor cycle is unsatisfactory 
for this work. Due to the building of roads, the lower- 
ing in the price and operating cost the automobile has 
come to play a large part in forest protective work. He 
told of his experiences with the first automobile operated 
in Washington for this purpose. It was furnished by 
the Washington Forest Fire Association for his use and 
caused him to realize the value of the automobile in 
fighting fires. This year in Idaho, Montana, California, 
Oregon and Washington, and in British Columbia 178 
automobiles were used in fire patrol work during the 
season. Very few cars were in use prior to 1914. The 
great increase in the number used is a testimonial of the 
satisfactory results obtained. The cars in use were 
Ford, Reo, Maxwell, Dodge, Franklin, Allen, Overland, 
Hupmobile and Cadillac. 

He gave operating expenses as 7.9 cents a mile based 
on running twenty-three Ford machines, some new, some 
second hand, roadsters and five passenger cars, with gaso- 
line ranging from 19 to 44 cents a gallon, run over all 
kinds of roads under all conditions and figuring in inter- 
est on the investment, depreciation, taxes ete. In this 
connection he said that it is his opinion the Ford car is 
the one best suited to this kind of work. 

Several plans by different associations have been in 
use for paying the expense of these cars. Some branches 
allow the patrolmen so much per mile, others allow a 
regular monthly stated expense while still others pay the 





H. D. LANGILLE, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Advocate of a Forest Products Federation 


actual expense as turned in by the employee. The con- 
sensus seems to favor the mileage basis for paying ex- 
penses and practically all favor the ownership of the 
car being in the employee. 

The use of the automobile in fire work, as compared to 
other means of transportation, has much to commend it. 
As compared with horse patrol the expense and capacity 
of the automobile are a very convincing argument. In 
conclusion Mr. Joy said the automobile has come to 
stay in forest fire work. It is an important factor in 
the development of a better service. 

Mr. Joy’s ideas regarding the use of automobiles coin- 
cided with those of other men in the work. It was 
pointed out that one of the important things is to get 
experienced men to the scene of a fire in the quickest 
time and here the automobile comes into use. 

Gifford Pinchot, former chief forester of the United 
States Forest Service, was in the city on political busi- 
ness. On invitation of President Flewelling he addressed 
the meeting for a few minutes. Mr. Pinchot said: in 
part as follows: 

I hardly had a forest talk in my head when I came to this 
town, but I am glad to get away from politics and think of 
something that I really care about. It seems to me there 
are two great things to be accomplished in this country. One 
of these has been accomplished, viz.: We have established 
national forestry and the work of this department will be en- 
tirely successful. You are here to work on the second great 





Wells Gilbert, Portland:—It is not difficult to 
interest the timber owner who lives out here in 
helping pay the expenses of fire protection, but it 
is hard to put it up to the fellow who lives back 
east and owns timber out here, and make him 
come thru. 


T. J. Humbird, Spokane:—! always have been to 
the railroads what the Irish are to the English— 
tail twisters—but lately | haven’t had much to do 
as official tail twister because the railroads are 
doing pretty well in preventing the starting of 
fires along their right of ways from sparks and 
other causes. 
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problem that confronts the American people, viz.: To put 
privately owned timber on a paying basis. That is more diff. 
cult, also, I think, more important. Your organizations help 
matters, but there is a difficult task to be accomplished yet, [t 
is no use to go back now and say we would have been better off 
if the Government had kept control of all of the forests anq 
eliminated the carrying charges. The fact is, you on one side 
and the American people as a body on the other side must solye 
your problem. You are going to have to make concessions ang 
the people will also have to make concessions. I believe jt 
will be necessary to have quasi-public control. It is a great 
satisfaction to me that your meetings are held year after year 
in codperation with representatives of the Government and | 
hope your problem will be settled by mutual concessions 
brought about by these meetings. 


The Discovery of Forest Fires 


W. D. Humiston, of the Potlatch Timber Protective 
Association, then delivered an address on ‘‘An Idaho 
Experiment in Perfecting Lookout Methods,’’ the im. 
pot points of which are presented in his words ag 
ollows: 


Lookout development is one of the most fascinating ang 
one of the most important fields of study in connection with 
the management and protection of our timber resources, 
When carried to its ultimate conclusion—the accurate relief 
map—it aids in the work of the logger and finally becomes of 
important assistance in the disposition of the cut-over land, 

The Potlatch Timber Protective Association was the re. 
cipient of $1,100 of Weeks law funds this year thru the Mis- 
soula office of the United States Forest Service, and the sum 
was allowed us on the understanding that it was to be used 
exclusively in lookout development work. 

We spent the money and did the work and have secured 
some valuable experience and data which we are anxious to 
pass on to other organizations engaged in the protection of 
timber from fires. 


Five Important Steps in Lookout Development 


A lookout can not be depended upon for the prompt detec- 
tion and accurate location of forest fires until five steps have 
been taken in its development. 

First: The exact location of the point of observation and 
its true elevation must be obtained. Without knowledge of 
the exact location even fairly accurate triangulations between 
lookouts for the location of fires are impossible. Without 
reliable data as to the elevation of the lookout point the 
location of fires by the use of the vertical angle and the 
azimuth is out of the question. 

SeconD: ‘True meridians must be permanently established 
on each lookout at suc points that maps and protractor 
boards can be accurately oriented by them. This should be 
done with a good transit, as no other instrument will give 
the observations with corresponding accuracy or in such a 
manner that they can easily and accurately be read by any- 
one. This makes it necessary to establish protractors on 
lookouts with the zero true North. Then all a lookout has to 
do is to give the number of the telephone line on which his 
sight is and the man at the other end of the line can refer 
to his map and instantly and accurately locate the course 
referred to. By marking the true meridian by setting up 
rocks the work is done once for all and the markers are not 
likely to be obliterated or moved. 

THIRD: Panoramic sketches should be made for each 
lookout. This is done with the use of an instrument called 
a “panoramic alidade,’’ which enables one to do the work 
with mathematical precision and considerable rapidity. 

Without some accurate means of positively identifying and 
locating each of the thousand topographic features seen from 
a lookout, a well informed man who positively knows even a 
hundred of the principal features is only 10 percent efficient 
as a lookout watchman. 


Panoramic Sketch Simplifies Fire Detection 

By the use of the panoramic sketch surrounding a numbered 
azimuth circle and properly oriented on the observation. point 
one does not need to know the name or course of a single 
topographic feature. All that is necessary is to describe it 
as being on a certain azimuth line and anyone having a blue 
print of the map and panoramic sketch can instantly locate it. 
Of course, the plan is to have a blue print of this map and 
sketch in headquarters and in the hands of every patrolman 
and smoke chaser in the territory overlooked by each lookout. 
Equipped in this way almost any one with good eyes can be 
utilized as a lookout man and can be shifted around or re- 
placed as seems necessary without crippling the detection 
work. : 

~The “old timer’ can be employed where his wood craft 
and knowledge of the country count most as a smoke chaser. 

FourtH: One of the most important points in connection 
with lookout development work is to ascertain definitely just 
what territory within the horizon of the lookout can not be 
seen from the observation point. If it can not be seen from 
any lookout, it will be necessary to put a patrolman in there. 
In order to have a definite and permanent record of all such 
localities it is well to color the maps for each lookout so as 
to show as accurately as possible just what territory can not 
be seen from that particular observation point. However, 
since what can not be seen from one lookout may be plainly 
visible from another, it is necessary to keep a map at head- 
quarters which shows in colors what areas can not be seen 
from any lookout point. It is not a difficult task to make one 
of these maps when the true elevation and location of the 
lookout point are known. If a relief map is available, it sup- 
plies the data in the best and most accurate detail. 

All this is not new, having been advocated and practiced by 
the Forest Service in one form or another for several years. 
It is immensely important, however, and merits greater study 
and more general use. 

FirtH: A telephone line must connect the lookout with 
headquarters so that prompt reports of all fires can be turned 
in. The instrument should be located at the observation 
point so that the watchman on another lookout, or head- 
quarters, can call up and get a triangulation on a fire at any 
time. The telephone lines to lookouts should be well built 
and nothing but the best material, workmanship and equip- 
ment should be used. They should frequently be tested and 
inspected and repaired whenever necessary. Suitable shelter 
should be provided for the watchman and his maps and in- 
struments. The nearer this is to the observation point the 
better, and no greater mistake can be made than to locate @ 
camp at considerable distance from the point of observation. 
A watchman should be near his telephone day and night even 
tho in order to be so it is necessary for him to pack his 
water. : 

The foregoing steps are bare necessities for good loo'out 
service. Hardly any of them can be dispensed with for any 
length of time without seriously decreasing efficiency. 

When:a lookout has been developed to this extent it forms 
the cheapest, most efficient and most reliable means of detects 
ing fires. It is safe to say that the average Idaho lookow 
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commands a view of 100,000 acres. Allowing for all areas 
which are commanded by two or more lookouts it probably is 
true ivat each lookout watchman can take care of the detec- 
tion of forest fires on a net area of 50,000 acres. This is 
cheaper and infinitely more reliable than depending on patrol- 
= An Accurate Rellef Map Is Invaluable 

After the development measures outlined above have been 
perfcc'cd one can undertake much more intensive studies and 
proaden the scope of the development work almost without 
limit. Wor instance, an accurate relief map is an immensely 
valuable thing for a lookout watchman as well as for the 
chief fire warden at headquarters. Showing as it does every 
ridge, knoll and crack, the lookout watchman will be able to 
locate 2 fire much more readily and accurately with the aid 
of 2 relief map. The foreman of a fire fighting crew needs 


to know as much about the country he is working in as an 
army olicer does about the proper disposition of his men, When 
he can glance at a relief map before starting for a fire and 
fix every feature of the country in his mind his plan of 
attack should be pretty fully developed long before he reaches 








the fire. When a chief fire warden can sit at a telephone with 
a relief map before him his grasp of the situation on the fire 
line, miles away, will be much better and will be reflected in 
more eflicient service. 


A topographic or contour map must be made before a good 
relief map can be put up, but after the requisite data is se- 
cured it is not particularly difficult and by no means ex- 
pensive to make as many relief maps as required. 

The topographic map is of great value in the hands of one 
who is familiar with its use, but its one drawback lies in the 
fact that the contour lines are sometimes confusing to one 
who is not used to such maps. A little study soon overcomes 
this trouble, however. 

While accurately locating trails and marking them with sign 
boards is rather remotely connected with lookout develop- 
ment, we feel that the work is important and increases the 
efficiency of the organization by making the control of fires 
quicker and more certain and all transportation problems 
easier. 

Assuming that the ideal condition as to the trails of an 
association is only attained when it is possible for anyone 
to go any place at any time, and do it quickly without a guide, 
it will be obvious that it is necessary to first determine where 
they are, where they go, what the distances are and then to 
put up good markers so that anyone can read them and later 
show the trails on maps. The mapping of trails is always 
notoriously inaccurate. 

Even to an old cruiser, who spends his life in the woods, it 
is much easier to describe a location of a fire, for instance, as 
being “eighty rods east of the 101%4-mile post on the Robinson 
Creek Trail’ than to say that it is on the northeast quarter 
of the northeast quarter of a certain section. And it is as 
easy to find the place as to find a house of a certain number 
on a certain street in town—especially if sign boards are put 
up at the forks of all trails, telling plainly where each trail 
goes. 

It has been found to be good practice to mark trails every 
quarter mile, the distance being computed from headquarters 
or some such point. Wherever a section line crosses the trail 
it should also be marked up and the distance and direction to 
the nearest Government corner. . 

Work of Young Lookout Forces 

We had a pretty definite idea of what we wanted to accom- 
plish with the Weeks law funds before the season opened, our 
plans being laid along the lines discussed heretofore. These 
plans were made in the late winter and early spring. As soon 
as we received definite advice as to the amount which was to 
be set aside for us by the Forest Service we took the matter up 
with the forestry department of the University of Idaho and 
secured the promise of the services of four upper class men, 
one of whom has been in our employ every summer since 
1909. Thru the hearty codperation of Dean C. H. Shattuck 
and Prof. I. W. Cook these four boys were given special train- 
ing all the rest of the school year along the particular lines 
and with the instruments required in the work as outlined in 
our plans. ; 

The boys went into the field as soon as they could get out 
of school and I am very sorry that the limited time at my dis- 
posal makes it impossible for me fully to detail the work they 
accomplished and the methods used. Suffice it to say that, 
without assistance, they surveyed out the exact location of 
the observation points and ascertained the elevations of six 
lookouts ; they established true meridians and marked: them 
with permanent hubs on four lookouts; they traversed and 
chained a good many miles of trails, at odd times, and marked 
them every quarter of a mile; they made a first class topo- 
graphic map of an area of 23,361 acres; they made a relief 
map of the same area covered by the topographic map; they 
made panoramic sketches from five lookouts; and they made 
maps clearly defining just what territory could be seen and 
what territory could not be seen from each of six lookouts. 
Besides this they found time to do a little trail cleaning, some 
patrolling, a little fire fighting and all their own drafting and 
cooking. Just for good measure, they made one of the best 
maps we have ever had of the entire territory embraced 
within the association boundaries. 

The entire expense, including provisions, supplies, traveling 
expenses, wages, drafting material, typewriting and inci- 
dentals, was $1,181. I want to request you to compare the 


value of the service rendered by these technically trained boys 
with what we usually get fér our money when employing labor 
in the woods and I think you will agree with me that we got 
“value received.” 

While I have never received any technical training myself, 
our experi 





; ence in prosecuting these lookout development 
Studies during the last summer has convinced me that we 
heed at least some men with sound technical training, good 
heads and sound physiques as the nucléus around which our 


organizations are built up. Don’t understand me as advocat- 

ing filling the forests with college boys each summer. That 

“Alay my idea. We shall always need the “old timer” who 
S beer 


; our chief reliance in the past and to whose loyalty 
and dey. ition are due the splendid results we have obtained in 
Protective the forests of the Northwest from fire. What I do 


advo is that a few hand-picked, technically trained men 
seg ‘spensable in every one of our organizations if we are 
ceep 


» “breast of the times and attain maximum efficiency 
ata minimum cost. 





_Prove:sor Cook, of the University of Idaho, empha- 
sized tl point brought out in Mr. Humiston’s paper that 
. Order <9 secure the best results the knowledge of the 
eet man and the socalled old-timer must be co- 


. Sherrard, from the Mt. Hood lookout station, 
ne the highest lookout station in the world, stated 
1 not think the importance of lookouts had 
-restimated. A lookout will do the work of many 

“up to a certain, point. But when on account 
* lires there is a heavy belt of, smoke thru which 










he can not see he is put out of business. In clear 
weather fires have been discovered and located from the 
lookout on Mt. Hood that were sixty to seventy miles 
away. 

H. D. Langile stated that in a private patrol he had 
replaced four patrolmen with one lookout man. He 
thought lookout stations should be established from 
British Columbia to California, 


‘*Aeroplane Patrol’’ 


Due to his inability to be present the paper on 
‘Aeroplane Patrol.’? by W. E. Boeing, of Seattle, 
president of the Northwest Aero Club, was read by 
E. N. Gott, of Seattle. He said that the first thing 
of importance to attend to is to provide a well 
equipped station or base from: which the machines 
are flown, in order that the necessary repairs and re- 
placements are always available. He added that there 
is no longer any excuse for the collapse of a machine 
in the air.‘ In the early stages of development, he 
said, flight was made only in absolute calm; it is now 
possible to negotiate high winds with comparative 
safety. It is essential that landing places be avail- 
able and their frequency governs the height to which 
it is possible to ascend as in the case of engine trouble 
the pilot is compelled to assume a glide and seek the 
nearest landing place. The gliding angle of the pres- 
ent-day aeroplane, with power shut off, varies from 
six to nine for one. In other words with a motor 
failure at an altitude of one mile it is possible for 
the machine to descend without power and negotiate 
a safe landing at a distance of from six to nine miles 
from the place above which the accident happened. 

Taking up the feasibility of adapting the aeroplane 
to forest fire patrol work Mr. Boeing said: 

Under clear weather conditions the presence of a minute 
amount of smoke is readily discernible from the higher alti- 
tudes, as it is one of the most conspicuous objects against the 
land which presents itself to the aviator when at a consider- 
able altitude. 

In corresponding with the State conservation commission of 
Wisconsin, to ascertain the results obtained by L. A. Vilas, 





H. R. MacMILLAN, OF CHEMAINUS, B. C.; 
Former Chief Forester of British Columbia 


who volunteered his services and his machine for aeroplane 
patrol purposes in 1915, Mr. Moody, a member of the commis- 
sion, in reply enclosed copy of some notes which he-read before 
the forest fire conference at Boston last winter, which are of 
considerable interest. They are in part as follows: 

At an elevation of 1,500 feet on a clear day, a fire 60 
miles away in any direction is visible to the naked eye. It 
is not a case of finding the fire; to locate it correctly is the 
job. The efficiency of an aeroplane in spotting a forest 
fire is without doubt as practicable as any use to which it 
could be put. I was very much surprised with what ease 
a fire could be spotted and located, and there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but what the aeroplane will practically do 
away with some of the observation towers. 

The use of the aeroplane in the European war in the 
way of spotting and locating gun fire, armies of men, 
supply trains ete., is well known; all of which objects 
= up comparatively small in comparison with forest 

res. 
Regarding the cost of maintaining aeroplane patrol 
Mr. Boeing said: 


The initial outlay for each machine required in this service 
would be about $8,000 to $10,000. In addition it would be 
necessary to provide housing and appliances for their mainten- 
ance at the station from which the machines would be operated. 
The building and appliances could probably be installed at 
from $500 to $1,500, depending upon their character and per- 
manence. As the work done in this connection would be dur- 
ing the summer months, temporary housing of canvas might 
be sufficient, which would very materially reduce the expense. 





A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.:—I think we do not 
acquaint the people in our own communities with 
what we are doing as we should. 


President A. L. Flewelling:—I think we have 
come to the point where we find the salvation of 
the lumber business is within ourselves and it rests 
with us alone to make it a success. If we Can by 
codperation in all our foreign and domestic business 
sell our lumber at a profit instead of a loss as we 
have been doing, we will have solved our problems. 
Two dollars more a thousand for our lumber will 
make us forget our troubles. It is just a question 
of profit or loss, and is so simple that it seems 
hardly necessary to say it. 











It would be advisable to maintain two machines from each base 
in order that there would be no interruption of the service. 
The approximate monthly expense of maintaining a station 
would be as follows: 


BAlLAPY OF AVIRCOF sis soc ces csc wdvccecstoscesbeeens 0 ou $200 
Wages of two mechanics, $100 each.............02000. 200 
Gasoline, 15 gallons per day, 30 days.............0000 30 
Oil, approximately 1 gallon per day.............0c000 15 
Miscellaneous supplies, $20 and upward.............000- 20 

UNM ast 9G Peadunge barcnvere de didanceieeieenss $525 


The above quoted fuel and oil cost is based on a two-hours’ 
flight a day, or an average distance of 140 miles. Possible 
breakage to the equipment would also have to be considered. 

The address was concluded with an appeal to the 
foresters to help to develop aviators for the country 
by embarking in this method of patrol. The advan- 
tages of the Willamette Valley and the prairie dis- 
trict south of ‘Tacoma as locations for ground-landing 
machines were pointed out, while the opportunities for 
successfully operating a water landing plant from the 
Puget Sound district were also mentioned. 

J. C. Foley, of Seattle, accompanied Mr. Gott in 
order to answer any technical questions which might 
come up. It was his opinion that from an aeroplane 
an observer. could look directly down thru a smoke 
belt without the difficulty experienced by the lookout 
man, whose vision is in an oblique line. On being 
questioned by F. A. Sileox as to how long it would, 
take him to come down from the height of a mile in 
order to report a fire he stated that with a machine 
going at the rate of 60 to 70 miles an hour it would 
take very little time. 

Forester Allen explained that the proposition was 
not to supplant other methods with an areoplane but 
to use it as an auxiliary, particularly when other 
means fail. It was also suggested that the association 
did not want. to experiment with this work alone but 
would like to codperate with the naval militia, the 
aero clubs, or some other organization so that the first 
season’s experiments would not be too costly for the 
association to bear. 

The afternoon’s session was concluded with an ad- 
dress by Coert DuBois, who spoke on ‘‘ Wireless Tele- 
phony and Other New Wrinkles.’’ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The program of Wednesday was taken up with the 
broader subjects of interest to the lumber industry 
that are equally important to timber owners. The morn- 
ing session opened with one of the most remarkable 
and enlightening addresses ever delivered before a body 
of Pacific coast timber owners. This was the address 
of W. B. Greeley, of the United States Forest Service, 
which is printed on the first and pages 48 and 49 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

President Flewelling stated that while this address 
was an expresion of persona! opinion and not delivered 
as the opinion of any department of the Government it 
nevertheless probably forecasted the Government’s fu- 
ture policy toward the industry and it ought to be dis- 
cussed. He called on E. B. Hazen, of the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., Bridal Veil, Ore., who said that it was 
very difficult to attempt to discuss such a remarkable 
and comprehensive analysis of the industry. In fact, 
he expressed the opinion that this was the most remark- 
able and comprehensive analysis of the industry that 
has ever been uttered. He said further: ‘‘If every 
lumberman would read this address carefully I believe 
it would go a long way toward helping us solve our 
problems. It seems to me there is a great deal of room 
for improvement in increasing efficiency in the indi- 
vidual units. The large scale producing unit such as 
is found in the steel business and others seems to be 
worth considering.’’ Mr. Hazen then read a quotation 
to the effect that old fashioned, inefficient methods are 
bringing failure to business successful in former years. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash., said: 

I want three minutes. I created a near riot at a former 
logging congress by suggesting that the Forest Service possibly 
was not created by divine right and that some of their rulings 
were not practical. I refer to that phrase because I think at 
that time there was room for criticism. Mr. Greeley’s paper 
this morning is evidence that the service is now filling a place 
of the greatest value. I was somewhat surprised at the em- 
phasis whic Mr. Greeley laid on the bond burden on stump- 
age. I would have laid the emphasis more on the tax burden. 
It is encouraging to have a representative of the Government 
say that the menace of dumping large quantities of Govern- 
ment timber on the market is recognized and that we need 
not fear an unwarranted amount of this. 

A. W. Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
Potlatch, Ida., said: 

I think we can not help but be deeply impressed with Mr. 
Greeley’s address and no doubt some of you feel depressed. 
My company holds large quantities of timber that is not 
bonded, but I have many times been wrought up over the tax 
burdens mentioned by Mr. Donovan. I do not know whether 


. it will be possible to have timber taxes handled in the future 


by State rather than local politics. The forest officials have 
been friendly counselors of ours and it is a pleasing fact and 
brought out in Mr. Greeley’s paper. If these problems brought 
up are not worked out the loss to a large number of investors 
will be stupendous. We must codperate further with the 
Forest Service and secure more publicity to reach the commor 
people. On a little investigation recently we found that iu 
the last few years our company has in two counties paid out 
$11,000,000 in wages. People should know of these things, 

President Flewelling said that he was still an optimist 
and could net agree with all other speakers. ‘‘The 
price of substitute materials is rapidly advancing and 
I believe lumber prices will advance to take care of the 
increased stumpage carrying charge.’’ 

George S. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., gave his opinion as follows: 

I think this assembly should recognize this address as the 
most profound analysis of the industry. That one could come 
to us from the Government and turn the X-ray so clearly on 
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our business is remarkable. My first feeling is of the great im- 
pression made on me and next the feeling of sympathy ex- 
pressed. A few years ago (and even now) the people did 
not believe us, but this address will go to the public with the 
stamp of the Government and so will help us. We are in- 
debted greatly to Mr. Greeley for this paper that he calls a 
wet blanket. It is a wet blanket, and I do not quite agree 
with all his remedies. I do not think the Government can do 
better than it can arrange to let its own people do. I deplore 
the idea—Mr. Greeley’s idea—of Government ownership. I 
think the Government's first great function is to try to shape 
its policies so we can carry this load. I want to express 
again my profound admiration for the magnificent address we 
have heard. It stamps the beginning of that period when we 
ourselves will know where we are and the public will accept 
these views. If today the industry has the sympathetic ear 
of the Government we ought to profit by it. Mr. Greeley has 
suggested an advisory committee represented by the Federal 
Trade Commission and other Government branches, where the 
industry could go with its problems. I think we should urge 
this point. We ought to thank Mr. Greeley for his profound 
“wet blanket.” 

Mr. Greeley was the recipient of a vote of thanks by 
the association members present. 


Reorganization of Forest Industrial Associations 


Carrying out the spirit of the day’s program the next 
speaker, H. D. Langille, of Portland, Ore., as chairman, 
presented the report of the nation-wide committee on 
the ‘‘Reorganization of Forest Industrial Associa- 
tions.’’ This address was prepared and written last 
spring as it was planned to have Judge A. L. Flew- 
elling present the paper at the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held in 
Chicago May 31. However, he was unable to be present 
so the paper was filed as part of the records of the 
meeting. Mr. Langille presented the address in a 
slightly changed and amplified form at the forestry 
meeting and presented recommendations not embodied 
in the earlier presentation. He first dwelt upon the un- 
profitable years of lumber manufacturers that have oc- 
curred and said that ‘‘hearings before the Federal 
Trade Commission, association meetings and calm an- 
alysis by thoughtful minds have divested the indus- 
try of its hereditary glamor; its physical, financial and 
commercial phases have been made naked and its in- 
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competence has been revealed.’’ Briefly expressed the 
outstanding conditions brought out by Mr. Langille 
were: 

(1) The lumber industry differs from every other in- 
dustry in that centuries are required to reproduce its 
staple; there are no patent processes that protect or 
render secret any process of cutting lumber. Location, 
ingenuity, ability to manage and willingness to work 
are, then, the only major advantages that one operator 
can obtain over another; and any one of these qualities 
possessed in extraordinary degree may offset the other 
three. 

(2) The raw material is all discovered ard is so di- 
versified as to distribution and ownership that monopo- 
listie control is impossible and the maximum price of 
the industry’s product is positively fixed by the price 
at which competitive material may be sold. 

(3) The condition of which the industry complains 
is attributed to the absence of foresight, enterprise and 
aggressiveness in seeking and creating new markets or 
holding established outlets; socalled overproduction; 
subordination of marketing to manufacturing that has 
resulted in the producers having nothing to say in de- 
termining the price at which the products are sold; 
failure to refine lumber into its most attractive, usable 
and adaptable forms; lack of knowledge of the qualities 
of wood by manufacturers, dealers and consumers. 

(4) Until recently no attempts have been made thru 
codperative effort to standardize lumbering, analyze 
its problems, protect it from organized attacks of sub- 
stitute manufacturers and engage in national campaigns 
to tell of the merits of wood and increase the markets. 
There has been too much militancy and destruction in 
seeking to survive alone. Dollars are knocked off the 
price of lumber at the mills without self reproach, but 
cents are contributed reluctantly, if at all, toward the 
support of intelligent exploitation methods. 

Mr. Langille then pointed out the necessity for codr- 
dination in an effort of the different manufacturers and 
said: ‘‘Other than the lumber industry there is none 
of importance that never moves except to retreat.’’ He 
then told of the need for the lumbermen to go out and 
ereate a market instead of waiting for the market to 


come to them if the industry is ever to experience any 
prosperity. In speaking of the standing timber he said 
that ‘‘the blight of individualism has also fallen upon 
forest administration and as the tree is the basis of 
the industry it is necessary that the public be informed 
of its interests in forests by organized expert intelli- 
gence working along lines similar to those necesary to 
increase the use of the ultimate product.’’ He said that 
supporting the broad purposes of the national work 
there should be built up local associations upon substan- 
tially the same form of organization but adapted to the 
needs of each district and that timber owners, loggers 
and manufacturers should combine in giving financial 
and moral support to such organizations. ‘‘ Unless this 
is done,’’ he said ‘‘the inevitable effects upon the pres- 
ent owners must be distress, bankruptcy and elimina- 
tion.’’ 

Mr. Langille then told briefly of the work of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, urged its 
support and on behalf of the committee urged that its 
scope be enlarged to ‘‘embrace the potentialities of a 
Forest Products Federation.’’ The chart that appears 
in this article illustrates the manner in which it is pro- 
posed that this organization should be formed and the 
duties it would discharge. The attention of the hearers 
was called to the small sums being used for national 
advertising and publicity by the lumber interests com- 
pared with that of the substitutes for wood manufactur- 
ers and the following examples were cited: 

Seven firms spent $23,000,000 in one year to increase the 
use of tobacco. 

The cement interests have a national promotion fund of 
$750,000. 

The California orange growers are spending $300,000 yearly 
to sell their products. 

One ready-made house firm used more than $100,000 worth 
of space in national magazines in 1915. 

The manufacturers of substitute roofings spent over $200,- 
000 for space in national magazines in 1915, 

One cracker manufacturer spent’$238,000 for magazine ads 
alone in one year. 

California peach growers subscribed $600,000 for a selling 
organization. 

A syndicate of German coal operators spent $14,518,000 for 
market extension in one year. 








Another chart was then introduced showing the pro- 
posed methods along which the local associations should 
be framed and administered. The remainder of the ad- 
dress was given over to discussing means of financing 
such associations and was concluded with the following 
recommendations prepared by the committee: 


That the industry as a whole locally and nationally should 
integrate and codrdinate itself and become strongly aggressive 
in building for more prosperous times and greater stability in 
the industry. 

That volunteer and obsolete association effort be abandoned. 

That all who are concerned with the present or future com- 
mercial value of trees should now realize that economic 
changes demand application of the same highminded and cour- 
ageous business principles as have been forced upon and 
adopted by other great industries. 

That the need of the industry today is men of action who 
will arouse themselves from the apathy of the present and 
apply those principles. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF THE FOREST PRODUCTS 


FEDERATION 


, 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


TRUSTEES 


President 
1st Vice President 
2nd Vice President 
ee 


——; 

That timber owners, no less than manufacturers, staud ip 
need of the self help that can come only thru the purchiise of 
brain effort possessed and applied by men big enough ‘o gee 
over the heads of the multitude. 

That national promotion can be carried on only with ade. 
quate financial support and that such support musi come 
freely and liberally from all. 

In conclusion your committee appeals to the industry to 
take lecve of the strife and discord that have invited disruption 
in the past; to reconstruct itself along lines of permanent 
advancement té join together in unity that its own constity. 
ents shall no longer be its most disturbing and destructive 
element. Experience should now be augmented by logic, 
reason and financial strength. 

-Following the reading of the report President Flew. 
elling said: ‘‘This whole movement is a constructive 
movement and aims to tear down nothing.’’ 


Resolution Adopted 


T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint. Ida., 
offered the following resolution, which he asked to have 
passed upon after due discussion of the commiitee’s 
report: 


The Forest Industry Conference, under the auspices of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, and represent. 
ing the lumbering and forest interests of the entire West, hag 
listened to the report of the “Nationwide Committee on 
Industrial Reorganization.” 

Its message is inspiring, impelling and full of the urge of 
action. It points directly to the greatest need of the lumber 
industry and of national conservation. It crystallizes the 
individual thought of the various elements of the industry, 
It opens the way for unity and solidarity in all phases of local 
and national effort in behalf of our forests and their best use, 

To the end that this splendid movement shall not halt, we 
adopt the report and recommend that the president of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association appoint a com- 
mittee, representing western manufacturing and timber asgo- 
ciations, to present the report to the president and trustees of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and to co- 
operate in a campaign among all lumber and affiliated associ- 
ations to the end that their support shall be enlisted and car- 
ried to its earliest fruition. 


Mr. Humbird’s resolution was adopted and the follow- 


ing committee appointed: H. D. Langille, Portland, 
Ore.; T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; J. H. Bloedel, 


Seattle, Wash.; George R. Long, Tacoma, Wash., and 
E. A. Selfridge, jr., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mr. Humbird then referred back to Mr. Greeley’s 
paper and said that he would like to see it adopted as 
both a text book and a testament and 100,000 copies 
printed and put into the hands of the thinking public. 
Then, he said, he would like to see Mr. Langille’s re- 
port printed and put into the hands of all of the pro- 
ducers of lumber. 


Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, in discussing the Langille 
plan of organization took the stand that the lumber- 
men do not need reorganization; what they need is sup- 
port for the existing organizations.” He pointed out 
that a year ago the West Coast association reorganized 
and embraced all of the plans shown by Mr. Langille. 
They changed the name of the association and embraced 
within its membership log- 
gers and timber owners 48 
well as lumber manufactur 
ers. They also included the 
4 shingle branch of the indus- 

try. They started an ad- 
vertising campaign, hired ad- 
vertising and publicity ex 
perts and what they need 18 
support. 

Dr. F. R. Rutter, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washing: 
ton, D. C., expressed his ap- 
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thougt the movement ought to center on the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

At this appropriate time the secretary read a tele- 
from R. H. Downman, president of the National 


m 
Pe ebe - Manufacturers’ Association, voicing approval 
of the Langille plan and stating that he and a committee 


of easvern and southern lumbermen would visit the Pa- 
cific coast in the near future. 
The session adjourned for lunch at 12:30. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Contrary to all precedent President Flewelling’s pro- 
gram for Wednesday afternoon started off twenty min- 
utes behind time. 

What British Columbia is doing to help its lumber 
manufacturers was the topie for discussion by M. A. 
Grainger, chief of the British Columbia Forest Service. 
In opening his address Mr. Grainger told how the Cana- 
dians are being handicapped by the enlistment of the 
best and brightest men for service in the army and that 
consequently it has been impossible to accomplish all 
that was planned. He said that’ ‘‘over one-third of 
our entire staff has gone to the war, and it is just the 
third we depended on.’’ He said that the conditions 
confronting the lumber industry in British Columbia 
are similar to those confronting United States manu- 
facturers and that the Government realized that forest 
conservation can only come thru full development of 
the market for lumber products and thru the proper 
adjustment of production to demand. As market ex- 
tension presented the only way in which to get im- 
mediate results he stated that this was the problem 
first attacked. 

Mr. Grainger said that ‘‘our efforts have been made 
in their markets, overseas, in the Canadian prairies and 
in eastern Canada.’’ In looking over the possibilities 
for increasing the consumption of lumber in the prairie 
districts he said the Government agricultural authorities 
and the agricultural experts of the farmers’ universities 
were just on the point of launching a movement for bet- 
ter farming that was identical with. that the forest 
officials wished to advocate. As he said, ‘‘their motive 
was the improvement of farming, ours the increase in 
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lumber consumption that better and more profitable 
farming makes necessary.’’ So the following methods 
of publicity were followed: 

(1) Together with Government agricultural depart- 
ments ten booklets were published containing informa- 
tion on farming subjects, together with complete lists 
of building materials for the erection of any buildings 
advocated and detailed plans. Large scale working 
drawings were furnished for the 10 or 15 cents that it 
cost to produce them. 

(2) Advertising of the bulletins in local and farm 
papers; traveling exhibits in charge of trained men, the 
exhibits to be displayed at all farmers’ conventions, 
= ete.; and free distribution of some motion pic- 

ures. 

He said ‘‘the main effect is produced, first, by the 
active codperation of the agricultural authorities at 
farmers’ conventions and thru agricultural societies; 
secondly, by the personal work of a lumber commis- 


Sioner.’? Regarding the lumber commissioners he said: 

They are not lumber salesmen, they are merely intelligence 
Officers. But mark one thing: The value of all this work 
depends entirely on the enthusiasm put into it, and the thoro- 


= and effective way it is carried out. Too many trade com- 
‘sioners in the four quarters of the world draw pay, sit in 
id do their investigating with scissors, a paste pot and 
per clippings. That is why so many people think that 
‘cnment trade extension work is all “bunk.” 

. speaking of the work done in eastern Canada Mr. 
Grainger said that the same methods were followed, but 
that the lumber products are advertised to the general 
public and also by persistent personal work on the 
grolni among Government and municipal engineers, 
architects, contractors, lumber wholesalers and the trade 
generatly to see that the merits of British Columbia 
wood are fully understood. Regarding this activity he 
said: ‘‘Our eastern representative gets there when a 
city ouilding code is being revised, or when specifica- 
tions for big contracts are under consideration. He 
Sees tat the legitimate claims of our materials are not 
overlooked.’? In eoneluding his address he made the 
following pertinent statements: 


I've said nothing about lots of interesting details in our 
work—ittle things like the periodical issue of a directory of 











eastern dealers who stock our lumber products, and its dis- 
tribution broadcast; an eye-opener sometimes to the dealer 
who has not been interested enough to carry a stock and who 
finds his competitors are getting an excellent amount of free 
advertising to his disadvantage. Bright little ideas like that 
all help. So does codperation between lumber salesmen and 
our market representatives; they can help each other; and 
periodical trips of our men back home to go round and talk 
market questions over with the millmen themselves to their 
mutual advantage. 

Then I’ve said nothing about many other things that are 
coming up—Standardization of grading; branding of lumber 
products ; lumber distribution after it leaves the mill; trans- 
portation problems. The next few years will see many big 
questions tackled by the united efforts of our lumbering 
industry and forest service. It is good work—good to have 
joint committees of lumbermen and officials engaged together 
in constructive effort. And there’s another thing—it costs 
remarkably little, after all, as far as money is concerned, espe- 
ciallly in comparison with the results—immediate results, 
many of them, which can be secured. Just think of the enor- 
mous expenditure in helping agriculture, to increase the 
profitableness of farming; from bettering the product to in- 
creasing the efficiency of marketing; and how little public 
money has been spent on constructive forestry to help another 
basic industry, the lumber industry, out of its disorganization. 

Of course the extension of our markets to the limit possible 
at the present day under existing conditions is not going to 
solve our troubles. Unregulated production and many another 
problem remain to be attacked. But nfeanwhile we'll “go to 
it’ and get the things done that we can do right away. 

In British Columbia we value and welcome the strengthen- 
ing of association effort: timbermen’s, lumbermen’s and log- 
gers’ associations, and coédperation of these with the Govern- 
ment service. With these we’ll get somewhere; without them, 
chaos would continue. And before I sit down I want to say 
—without oratory, just as the simple statement of a fact— 
how we value the strong pioneer work for the whole West, 
from California to Alaska, that the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association has done, and how much we appreciate 
the opportunity given by these meetings for educating our- 
selves in new ideas and gaining encouragement from you who 
are working for the salvation of the timber resources of the 
united West. 

The Foreign Market Question 


Following Mr. Grainger’s address, Dr. Frank R. 
Rutter, assistant chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, read the address prepared by Dr. 
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E. E. Pratt, chief of the bureau, who was unavoidably 
absent. The substance of this address was printed on 
page 38 of the Oct. 28 issue of the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN. Dr. Rutter also read a telegram from Dr. 
Pratt telling of the results of the examinations for for- 
eign lumber commissioners, giving the information con- 
tained in the article on page 37 of the Oct. 28 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 


_ Seattle, Wash., on this subject said in part: 


These gentlemen come from Washington, D. C., and tell us 
we need codoperation and organization among ourselves. We 
have recently had some experience and we know lumbermen 
need to be told. We have organized an export company. We 
have not yet got 100 percent but we are going to go ahead. 
I was extremely interested in Mr. Greeley’s ‘figures showing 
our consumption per capita is decreasing. Do what we please 
to show our domestic trade their need for lumber we can not 
increase consumption enough. We must go into foreign mar- 
kets. 

There must be some hope for us in exploiting foreign mar- 
kets. What we want to do instead of fighting among ourselves 
is to work together to get a fair price for our lumber going 
into foreign markets. 


E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, said: 


I hardly dare trust myself on this floor, and as Mr. Bloedel 
says I, with others, have spent lots of time recently trying 
to get some of you exporters interested in this company 
backed by the Government. I am a good deal of a Democrat, 
and I don’t know whether the Democrats or Republicans are 
responsible for this movement, but now for the first time the 
Government has come out and told us what can be done and 
what has to be done. The Government is working with and 
for us. I feel this is the crucial moment in the lumber indus- 
try. If this export company is consummated I think it will be 
the zenith of codperation. But there are a lot of lumbermen 
who like to “let George do it.” 

Another thing I want to say is that Mr. Downman could 
accomplish so much more if he only had the money. He 
doesn’t get that support. We have got to support our organ- 
izations. We are facing thru Government codperation a new 
era in the industry. 


W. H. Talbot, president of the new export company 


known as the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
when called upon stated that he was present to listen. 


He said that the new company hoped to do some organ- 
izing the next day and he wanted to emphasize what 
Mr. Bloedel had said: ‘‘What we want you gentlemen 
to do is to help get the outsiders in.’’ 

Dr. Rutter was given an opportunity by the Chair 
to ask any questions he might wish. He said: ‘‘Many 
of you are exporting lumber successfully and I would 
like to know some of your difficulties in the export 
trade. Also I would like to know from you that have 
read the reports of our investigators in the Orient and 
South America, if these reports were of value to you 
and if there were features which should have been cov- 
ered by the investigators but were not.’’ 

He was told that high ocean freight rates and lack 
of tonnage were the principal troubles with the export 
business just now. The reports of the investigators 
were highly complimented. 

George B. McLeod gave it as his opinion that the 
main trouble with the export business is that ‘‘we 
haven’t any. Some lumbermen sell delivered ship’s 
tackle to a broker and think they are exporters but 
they are not.’’ 


Canadian Emphatically Tells Need of Codperation 


The last speaker on the afternoon’s program was 
H. R. MacMillan, former timber trade commissioner of 
the Canadian Government and who in that capacity 
made a trip around the world. Mr. MacMillan only re- 
cently left the Canadian Government service to become 
connected with the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., of Chemainus, B. C. 


Mr. MacMillan said in part: 


I have been listening to the chairman’s repeated statements 
of optimism. This unwarranted optimism is what I want to 
condemn. Instead of sitting back and preaching optimism 
and waiting for something to happen we should organize and 
codperate to get $2 more a thousand, which would mean pros- 
perity and happiness for all. I am down here in the interest 
of international codperation. In British Columbia we have 
only about one-third as much timber as you, but that one-third 
is enough to make trouble for you the rest of your lives with- 
out codperation. In no place that I went in a trip around the 
world was there anyone trying to sell West coast lumber. 

Another thing that I want to call your attention to is that 
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in sample cargoes of creosoted railroad stringers from the 
Pacific coast to India and China such poorly treated timber 
was sent these people that it would be impossible to sell them 
any more, altho they are greatly in the need of treated ties at 
the present time. 


He pointed out that at the present time there is 
enough corrugated iron imported into Australia to re- 
place 3,000,000,000 feet of lumber annually. He also 
called attention to the ridiculously low prices quoted 
for lumber for export and cited the big prices being 
obtained by retailers in such points as Sydney. 

He said further: 


What this business needs is some Sydney retailers. They 
don’t cut the price, and if they did they would forfeit a bond 
that they have put up for the pleasure of doing business, 
That might not be legal in this country, but it would keep 
a lot of good money in North America that is now circulating 
in Australia. The only suggestion that I now make is that 
you should enter into coéperation with Canadians in putting 
your lumber into foreign markets at a profit. 

J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, said that many good 
things had been heard in the sessions during the day 
but none were more beneficial than the brief remarks of 
Mr. MacMillan. He expressed appreciation of both 
Mr. MacMillan’s and Mr. Grainger’s work but on the 
subject of codperation with Canada he-pointed out the 
difference in the tariff laws affecting lumber and he 
suggested codperation and reciprocity along the tariff 
lines. He pointed to the increased shipments of shingles 
into the United States*during the last few years since 
the duty was removed and at the same time spoke of 
the high Canadian duty on lumber manufactured in the 
United States which had caused his own company to dis- 
continue its Winnipeg office because it could do no busi- 
ness in Canada. 


Report of Resolutions Committee Adopted 


Following this discussion the report of the resolutions 
committee was read and adopted: 


The Forest Industry Conference being a. conference of all 
Pacific coast agencies—private, State, and Federal, as well as 
the annual forest meeting of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, hereby adopts the following resolutions: 

Forest Service: We commend the practical amd pro- 
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gressive work of the Forest Service in protecting the national 
forests from fire. More liberal expenditure by Congress is 
necessary, however, if it is to guard the public’s forest re- 
sources properly and commensurately with the protection 
given contiguous private lands. 

Weather Bureau: The forest and water resources de- 
manding protection by weather forecasting are so vast and so 
vital that we feel Congress should provide $10,000 a year 
exclusively for this work. 

Weeks Law: We have found the allotment of funds under 
the Weeks law for the protection of forested western water- 
sheds outside the national forests to be perhaps the most 
practical and effective means not only of stimulating State 
effort but also of cementing private, State and Federal pro- 
tective effort into a harmonious and efficient whole. Its valuc 
to the Government in these ways is immeasurably beyond its 
cost. We plead earnestly that it be considered an experiment 
no longer and that it be made a continual annual appropria- 
tion. We pledge our cojperation and support to insure its 
economical and advantageous expenditure. To this end we 
also advise an early understanding as to the prorating of 
State and Federal funds which will better take into account 
the variation of seasonal requirements and the variation of 
State systems. 

Coéperation in Fire Work: Nothing has been more con- 
clusively proved by experience than that efficient and econom- 
ical forest protection requires the closest relation between 
Federal Government, State and private systems. We there- 
fore urge that our State legislatures and forest departments 
continue to develop coéperative machinery, and also support 
every outside step toward the same end. We hold that the 
best and cheapest protection will always be obtained when the 
three agencies work together as a board of forest welfare, 
each spending its due share under a plan in which each has 
equal voice. We endorse and urge legislation similar to that 
enacted in Oregon requiring all forest owners to do their share 
in patrol and removing hazardous conditions. 

Aeroplane Patrol: Since the value of aeroplanes in forest 
patrol has been demonstrated and because of the public in- 
terest in perfecting this means of military defense we believe 
selected patrol associations can well afford to contribute to- 
ward joint experiments to test the value of the work. 

Canadian Coéperation: We are particularly appreciative 
of the cordial coéperation in all forest protection matters we 
have received from British Columbia and the Dominion of 
Canada and desire also to commend in the highest terms the 
efforts of the British Columbia Government to place the forest 
industry on a stable basis and to educate the public in the use 
of wood. 

Government and Industry: We regard as epochal in 
American forest history the present attempt of our Govern- 
ment, thru the Forest Service, the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Commerce, to meet our industry with a 
helping hand and to establish a comprehensive, far-seeing 
public policy for mutual betterment of industry and nation. 
Impressed with the thoroness and sincerity of the effort of 
these Government agencies to help us solve our troubles and 
realizing that many of these can be solved only after much 
further study and codperation between ourselves, Government 
and public, we endorse heartily the suggestion which has been 
made for some machinery of the nature of an advisory board, 
by which the united industry and the Government can con- 
tinue to work together with the greatest harmony of construc- 
tive effort. 

Use of Forest Resources: We believe that the depression 
and instability of the lumber industry are largely due to pres 


sure arising from the carrying of its raw material. We there. 
fore emphasize the disastrous results of forcing the sale of 
national forest timber on a glutted market. We hope that no 
pressure to increase this evil will be brought to bear upon the 
Forest Service. 

Education in Wood Use: Because of the general lack of 
knowledge of the consumer of the technicalities connected with 
the use of wood, we urge that the Forest Service by means of 
simple and authentic publications designed in the interest of 
the ordinary consumer help to remove this inability to use 
intelligently one of our commonest resources. 

Foreign Trade: We appreciate and endorse the effort of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to promote 
export trade in lumber and trust that the industry on this 
coast will give it hearty support by helping to maintain the 
necessary agents and by meeting trade needs as they may arise. 

County Coéperation: We hold that, since counties have an 
abiding interest in forest welfare as a major source of revenue 
and employment, they should be among its most studious pro- 
moters. We appeal to them to support the protective laws 
by rigid enforcement, to seek equality and justice in taxation 
in order to preserve this source of revenue rather than destroy 
it, and to study and support the uses of local wood products 
in county construction to the fullest extent. We also urge 
county officials to see that roadsides are kept clear of inflam- 
mable debris and to enjoin this upon road builders working 
under county contract. 

To Promote Shipbuilding: Since western shipbuilding 
directly utilizes our resources and our labor while at the same 
time increasing the facilities for sending our products to the 
world’s markets, we recommend to manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, governmental agencies and the press that they assist 
its stimulation by giving wide publicity to the merits of Pacific 
coast woods for ship construction. 





We commend the work being undertaken by the committee 
on standardization of business methods in forest fire protec- 
tion and feel that a wide field exists for economy and effi- 
ciency in our work thru all taking full advantage of problems 
solved by each agency. 

We urge full support of the broader phases of protection 
work by each agency benefiting, to the end that such work may 
go forward unhampered for lack of funds and that the cost 
to individual organizations may be minimized. 





The representatives of the industry from Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon meeting to discuss questions vital to 
its very existence deplore the spirit of individualism and 
aloofness manifested by the absence from such a conference of 
any representative of the industry from California. We urge 
upon the lumbermen and timber owners of that State the abso- 
lute necessity of codperation between themselves, their indus- 
trial confreres of the whole Pacific Northwest and the agencies 
of the Federal and State governments. 


Election of Officers 

The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected without opposition: 

President—A. L. Flewelling. 

Forester—E. T. Allen. 

Secretary-treasurer—G, M. Cornwall. 

Vice presidents: Montana, A. E. Boorman; Idaho, A. W. 
Laird ; Washington, BE. G. Ames; Oregon, G. B. McLeod ; Cali- 
fornia, R. D. Swales. x 

Trustees—Montana, C. A. Weil; Idaho, T. J. Humbird; 





Washington, George S. Long; Oregon, H. D, Langille ; © alifoy. 
nia, EB. A. Selfridge, jr. 

A motion by E. G. Ames, Seattle, expressing «ppre. 
ciation of the work of Drs. Pratt and Rutter was nap. 
imously and heartily carried. 

This ended the last business session of the con‘:reneg 
and the meeting adjourned to meet again in the ban. 
quet hall at 7 o’clock. 


THE ANNUAL FORESTRY BANQUET 


In the main dining room of the Portland Hot»! the 
annual banquet of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association was held Wednesday night. This is «ways 
an event of forestry week, not so much on acecoint of 
the big things that are done but just because it vives 
those in attendance a chance to relax and get acquainted 
and be entertained. 

There were nearly 200 in attendance and at the close 
of the repast there was entertainment in the shape 
of a shapely young lady who danced serpentine dances, 
and another young lady who sang sweetly. George B, 
McLeod, of Portland, very creditably acted as master 
of ceremonies. President Flewelling, of the association, 
told a story and B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, did like. 
wise to help along the entertaining. 

If George S. Long, of Tacoma, is on the Pacific coast 
he is in attendance at the forestry meeting as he is one 
of the godfathers of the organization and when he is 
present the talk by him at the annual dinner is one of 
the features, as it was this time. Mr. Long made one 
of his characteristic talks that endear him to the hearts 
of the timbermen, lumbermen and loggers. Thm 
it ran a vein of strong optimism. He likened the lumber 
industry the last few years to a sick man, whose case 
had been that day. diagnosed by the Government and 
other experts. But Mr. Long believed that the patient 
would pull thru and be better and stronger than ever. 
Said he: 

You men here, you sons of lumbermen of Maine, of Michi- 
gan, of Wisconsin, did: you not see years of trouble and de- 
pression in the lumber business in the past, and did you not 
overcome them? I firmly believe we are going to rise to the 
occasion again and meet all these problems and win out just 
as we have done before. There is no task so big but that we 
can meet it and meet it fairly and successfully. 


Mr. Long complimented the efficient service of For- 
ester E. T. Allen, giving him much of the credit for mak- 
ing the association what it now is—a power in the lum- 
ber and timber industry. 

Coert DuBois, district forester, San Francisco, and 
C. S. Chapman, secretary of the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association, Portland, sang some of the old Biltmore 
Forest school songs, and as a finale ‘‘Scotty’’ McKay, 
of Portland, who logged and drove logs on the Chippewa 
nearly a half a century ago, sang some of the old 
‘‘shanty’’ songs. This also has become a feature of 
the forestry banquets and tended to help link the past 
with the present. 





NOTABLE ANNUAL OF PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 26.—President W. W. Peed, of 
Eureka, Cal., called the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Logging Congress to order with an electric donkey signal 
and proceeded to deliver a short address. He told of the 
origin of the congress as the outcome of a conversa- 
tion between Secretary G. M. Cornwall and the veteran 
logger, Ed English, of Mt. Vernon, Wash. He said the 
loggers of the Coast owe a debt of gratitude to these 
pioneers. Mr. Peed told of the development of the 
congress and the benefits that have accrued to those 
taking part in it. The attitude of the public has been 
changed regarding the business and our young men in 
college now consider the taking up of logging in the 
same light as engaging in one of the better known pro- 
fessions. 

Mr. Peed told of the great impression the congress 
made on the loggers and lumbermen of California when 
it held its sessions in San Francisco last year and as 
a result California is better represented this time than 
at any former session. He urged the loggers present 
to take part in the discussions and help make the 
congress a greater success. 


Report of Secretary 


The president then announced the formal opening 
of the eighth annual logging congress and Secretary 
G. M. Cornwall presented his report. 

In opening his report Secretary Cornwall gave a 
brief history of the Pacific Logging Congress and the 
good that has resulted from the organization. He said: 
‘The congress has now over 250 members. The con- 
gress in its composition is essentially democratic. It 
has no hard or fast rules. It simply tries to do things. 
It is practically supported by its dues.’’ Mention was 
made of the excellent financial shape and the prospects 
for future accomplishment. The secretary then outlined 
the various topics to be discussed during the meeting 
and commented briefly on them. 


° 
Committees Named 

The following committees were named: 

Nominating—Ed English, A. H. Powers, Donald McDonald, 
J. M. Dempsey, Joseph Irving. 

Resolutions—J. J. Donovan, D. 8. Painter, W. D. Humiston, 
H. R. MacMillan, F. R. Orin. 

Auditing—George S. Long, A. W. Laird, W. R. Ballord. 

George H. Hime, secretary of the Oregon Historical 
Society, then presented the logging congress with a 
gavel made of woods taken from many historical build- 
ings. Mr. Hime said in part: ‘‘This gavel is made 
of twenty-two woods. Some of these woods are Pacific 
coast woods. A printed description gives the name of 
each wood and its age, which in some of the woods 


takes us back to 1778. It is with great pleasure I 
present this gavel to you, Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Oregon Historical Society.’’ 

President Peed expressed his great pleasure in ac- 
cepting on behalf of the congress this historical relic. 
He said he had not yet studied the history of the gavel 
to any extent, but he told the congress that one part 
of the heart of the gavel is made from a piece of 
timber taken from the first Douglas fir sawmill con- 
structed on the Pacific coast, which was built in Van- 
couver in 1847. Every time the gavel is used it will 
call to memory the many important historical events in 
the development of the Pacific coast logging and lum- 
bering industry. 


Efficiency in Falling and Bucking 


President Peed then introduced Paul E, Freydig, of 
the Cathlamet Timber Company, Cathlamet, Ore. Mr. 
Freydig read a very interesting and valuable account 
of the company’s efficient manner of handling its falling 
and bucking. He stated that in this discussion he was 
going to put aside theory and turn to the practical 
and use J. P. Van Orsdel’s merit system as an example. 
This system has been put to test in at least a half 
dozen logging camps on the Columbia river and in all 
cases has given satisfaction. He discussed the system 
in use by the Grays River camp. The percentage of 
reduction in cost for falling at the end of the first sea- 
son was 20 percent; for bucking the reduction was 43 
percent as compared to the previous years when no 
system was used. He read the merit system rules as 
they are posted in the camps for the information of 
the employees. These rules offer a premium of so many 
cents per thousand feet for falling and bucking above 
the standard which has been arrived at for a reason- 
able day’s work, under given conditions. 

He said the statement that the logs can not be scaled 





H. R. MacMillan, Chemainus, B. C., recent Cana- 
dian Government lumber trade commissioner:—As 
long as Pacific coast lumbermen are willing to sell 
these great yellow fir trees that took 400 years to 
grow for $9 at the mill, | don’t see why we should 
bother to prevent forest fires. * * * The retail 
price of fir lumber in Australia is $56 a thousand. 
A difference of $2 a thousand here at the mill they 
would not notice or bother to change their retail 
price for. The only change they ever made in their 
retail prices is to advance or lower them $6 a 
thousand. 











with sufficient accuracy in the woods to warrant a sys- 
tem is erroneous and misleading; it can be done to a 
very high degree of accuracy. He also said that mis- 
leading statements have been made to the effect that 
the system will offer renumerative incentive for faster 
work and bigger output and will tend to cause less care 
by the fallers in their natural rush and endeavor to 
secure additional bonus money. From the beginning 
with this system he said the aim has always been to get 
increased output by decreased breakage. By scaling 
a few bad breaks for the fallers they are soon con- 
vinced that care by them and the buckers will make 
more money as well as increase the output << the 
yarders. He gave samples of standards used under 
given conditions and which have proved practical. 


Falling and Bucking Logs 


The secretary then read a short account of the ex- 
periences of the Smith-Powers Logging Co. of Marsh- 
field, Ore., in falling and bucking by the thousand feet 
instead of by the day as written by A. H. Powers, of 
that company. Mr. Powers in his account stated: 


In our experience of the last ten years we are thoroly con- 
vinced that we have had better results by having: the work 
done by the thousand than by the day. 

For the first three years that we cut timber on the Coast we 
did all our work by the day and it became very difficult to get 
men who would do a fair day’s work for what we were paying 
them, as some men were cutting one-half more than the others 
and it was impossible to check up on them and get the logs cut 
at a price we could afford to pay. 

We took the average cost of cutting logs for the three years 
and deducted 10 percent for scaling and put a scaler in each 
camp of three gangs of fallers and five or six buckers and 
started to number the trees and measure the lengths that the 
buckers had to cut them, according to the grade and length 
of the logs required by the mill. 

We have one head scaler who checks up all of the other 
scalers at our six or seven different camps and who also takes 
full charge of all scaling and cutting. He scales up, once or 
twice a week, forty or fifty different trees at each camp and 
reports his scale and the camp scaler’s scale, and amounts 
given each tree to the main office for comparison. . 

All trees are felled by the fallers which the camp scaler tells 
them to cut and faulty trees which he does not wish cut he 
marks cull while standing, so as to not have worthless trees 
felled in the road of our logging. 

In second growth timber we have paid 20 cents a thousand 
feet for falling and 20 cents a thousand feet for bucking. In 
fair ground of old growth fir we have paid 18 cents for falling 
and 18 cents for bucking. Men who are good and work steady 
at this price make about $100 a month and board, while @ 
poorer class of men, who would rather work by the day, would 
would not make half as much. 

We scale full scale at the top end of each log, inside the 
bark. All breaks are scaled out which makes fallers more care 
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jling the timber, as neither fallers nor buckers are 
nny breaks. 


ead sealer’s report and ‘camp scaler’s falling and buck- 


rt have proved very satisfactory. 

discussion brought out that in some cases the 
system has been discontinued because it was 
that the scale in the woods was considerably 


‘than the seale in the water on which the logs 


ld. 
High Lead Yarding 
subject on the program was ‘‘High Lead 
The discussion on this subject had been 
1d to four loggers, but: because of lack of time 
sident passed two of these papers. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


F. C. Riley, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash., first gave a short history of the de 
velopment of the high lead in logging and then told 
of the conditions that must be met if the system is to 
give satisfaction. He said to get the full benefit of 
the high lead the tree should not be less than 150 feet 
high and that 175 to 200 feet is not too high. The top 
diameter should be 28 inches at least. He then went 
on to tell of the necessity for five or six guy wires, 14 
to.13¢ inches, fastened with wide choker hooks so placed 
that there is no bight in the line to cut it off. The high 
léad block, he said, should be hung 6 to 12 feet below 
the guy v and the strap for this purpose should be 
at least 11%4-inch plow steel wire. Altho opinions differ 
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as to the proper size of high lead block he said that he 
found the 24-inch very satisfactory. 

Mr. Riley also pointed out the need of attaching a 
safety strap from the yoke of the lead block to one of 
the guys. The loading guys should be placed from 25 
to 50 feet below the lead block and should be three in 
number when using the duplex loader. These guys 
should be anchored as close to the track as possible to 
make a straight down pull on the line and should not 
be too tight. He said that the lead loading blocks on 
the tree should be 18 inches, self oiling, and placed one 
above the other just under the loading guys. The dif- 
ferent methods of fastening the loading jacks to the 
loading guys and the fact that the main and haulback 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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lines should be in tandem if possible were then men- 


tioned. 

He told of several months’ experimenting-with sev- 
eral types of machines and said: ‘‘We have become 
partial to a high speed simple geared yarder and duplex 
loader mounted on the same ear, the loader taking steam 
from the boiler of the yarder. The car best suited for 
the purpose is an all-steel body with 24-inch wheels 
and swiveling trucks, with a capacity of 60 tons. Steam 
is quite a problem for this high lead unit and the yarder 
boiler should be 72x144 and the extended firebox will 
not come amiss.’’ He said that in the operations of 
the company the car is placed directly against the tree 
and the body jacked up on cribbing to relieve strain. 
In working a taoaihel camp he stated that at. least 
four complete sets of rigging should be provided and 
that five will give better results. In this connection 
he said that it is necessary that all lines should lead 
properly as the Wear on lines in a bad lead seems to 
be. worse*on high leads than on the ground.; He em- 
phasized the fact that yarding can not be done too far 
and that the best results are obtained by running spurs 
into the timber from 900 to 1050: feet apart, with the 
Spar trees the same distances apart. 

He mentioned that the system increases the number 
of men employed slightly but said that the costs are 
smaller in proportion. As an instance of this he-said 
that in one of the company camps for a period of five 
months the yarding cost was 41 cents and the. loading 
edst 1814 cents, and that these figures included the. tree 
rigging costs. In eoncluding Mr. Riley said that the 
system is one that will not allow makeshift rigging, 
but that when proper precautions are taken it is no 
more dangerous than other methods of logging, while 
for. certain kinds of country it unquestionably presents 
the best scheme that has been devised so far. 

Secretary Cornwall read a‘paper by. C. 8S. Martin, of 
the Cherry Valley Timber Co., Stillwater, Wash. This 
paper gave a comparison between high lead logging and 
ground logging. He described the equipment used by 
his company. He stated that altho it has been claimed 
that the system is more dangerous his company’s ex- 
périence does not bear out this claim. Like Mr. Riley 
he urges the use of the best of equipment.. He said the 
only real comparison must come back to costs. His 
company’s average yarding costs for ground logging 

~s 94 cents and with the high lead system under simi- 
Wesonditions the cost was 82 cents per thousand. 

‘J Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Belisigham, Wash., said: ‘‘If there were any camps 
using the ‘High Lead’ two years ago they were very 
few. A-year ago very few used two engines with one 
bower as used in this system today. Our own company 
now #has. three such units and is building the fourth, 
and we ‘believe we are saving 20 pereent in costs of 
yarding and loading. The high lead certainly has won 
out, and’ we think the single unit plan on one car has 
won out.””? He invited all loggers interested to visit 
hi¥, company’s camps near Bellingham. 

sOther: loggers described differences in some of the 
détails that they used in connection with ‘‘High Lead’’ 
systems. 

RW. Vinnedge exhibited a drawing to. demonstrate 
a method of preventing chafing of spar trees in con- 
nection with the ‘‘High Lead’’ system. He described 
the rigging of the spar tree and showed how a piece 
of boiler plate is fastened to the tree beneath the high 
lead block thus preventing. chafing and consequent 
danger. : ; 

efore adjourning this session.it was called to the 
attention of the loggers that two very prominent, mem- 
neg the congress were unabié to attend at this ses- 
gn Decause of illness. J. D. Young, of the Inman Poul- 
stm Legging Co., Portland, was resting his nerves: at 
Séaside,:Ore.. and E. B. Shields, of the Pacific States 
Tumber"€o., Tacoma, Wash., was in a Portland hospital. 
Mepanzes of sympathy and cheer*were sent in the name 
of ti@corigress to each. 
WRbe" session adjourned for lunch ’about 12:15. 


has THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Bhursday afternoon’s session was called to order at 
2 6’clock and the subject of ““Topographical Surveys, ’’ 
which had been left over from the mérning session, was 
discussed in a very valuable paper.by R. M. Fox, 
Roach Timber Co., Sutherlin; Ore.. Mr, Fox illustrated 
his remarks with a number of. contour arid relief maps. 
He stated that it is beyond human possibility to deter- 
mine all that can and can not be done in a timber tract, 
even tho a person may travel over it many times, for if 
the area is of any extent, he can not carry in mind or 
eye all of the conditions that will govern the operation. 
It is absolutely necessary to have all these conditions 
presented at one time, for their relation one with the 
other must be taken into consideration, if the most: effi- 
cient and economical operation is planned. This‘can 
all be accomplished by contour maps. He’said ‘hé be- 
lieved that all loggers admit the advantage of contour 
work, but hesitate owing to the original cost and it 
does seem a lot of money to spend for information. 
Yet, a mile of misplaced railroad will cause a loss con- 
siderably greater. He also said there is one further 
stép that can be taken from the information given on 
the contour maps and that is a relief map. This will 
prove as advantageous over the contour map, as the 
contour map is over the ordinary map. This can be 
built up with very little additional cost. 

Mr. Fox’s paper brought forth a good round of 
applause and President Reed stated that Mr. Fox 
had presented such a complete and carefully thought 
cut address that the Congress: owed him its thanks. 
He said that Mr. Fox had not felt backward in his 
display of many large maps because loggers realize 
their value, but a few years ago when he (President 
Reed) displayed one little contour map he did it with 


much trepidation. He was afraid the practical loggers 
present would want to throw him out of the room. 

Mr. Fox offered to answer any ‘questions or to argue 
the question with any one who differed from his con- 
clusions, but he found no one to take up his challenge. 


A New Subject Discussed 


The next topic was one that has never been dis- 
cussed in a logging congress before, viz., ‘‘The Geol- 
ogist in Logging Operations.’’ This subject was dis- 
cussed by H. N. Lawrie, Oregon State Bureau of Mines, 
Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Lawrie’s paper dealt with the usefulness of the 
geologist in logging operations and pointed out the 
advisability of such work, particularly in railroad ¢on- 
struction. He stated there were three important factors 


~~ for consideration in preparing to build a logging .road, 


namely, first, selection of satisfactory grade; sec- 
ond, construction of grade; third, maintenance of grade. 
He spoke of present-day conditions and the necessity of 
going farther and farther away as time goes on from 
the fixed lines of transportation to reach the timber. 
This gives rise to engineering problems and. those of 
a geological nature, which are difficult for the logger 


He stated the geologists should fellow the. sury, 
and be called upon to submit such information as;-first,” 
the classification of all materials tocb¢<cut;* geeandy to 
note the presence of locations of: water~ courses’ and * 
determine . their -origin; “third, détermifte ag sfar as. 


‘possible the difficulties that may bevmet in -e¢nstrue- 


He warned against the purchase of Diesels or semi. 
Diesels that have not been proved in connection with 


the new boat building that is now going on co» the 
Pacific coast. He called attention to this becav<e of 
the importance of the industry of wooden boat bw: ding 
to the interests of the lumbermen. 

W. L. Stout, of the Coates-Fordney Logging (Co, 
Aberdeen, Wash., following Mr. Shepard, told of ‘The 
Distillate Pump for Logging Camp Service.’’ My. 
Stout spoke briefly of his company’s experience in «sing 
these pumps. The camp is located in rough and dixicult 
operations and it was found very practical. These units 
eliminate fire risk, are cheaper to move and operate. 

G. F. McDaugal spoke regarding the water supyiy in 
logging camps. He called particular attention to the 
size of pipe used. He declared that one inch pipe is 
out of the question for a line a mile long, declaring 
that a mile’long main line should be 114-inch pipe. He 
also explained the difference, between a steam pump and 
a distillate pump:and urged the need of a good safety- 
valve on the pimp/dyiven by distillate power. 


Electricity and Logging Donkeys 


: hi aCe nO" 108) ~s Owing to the lateness of the hour W. D. Peaslee did 
to solve without the aid of a specialist, in.consultation...:yot' read his entire paper, but discussed his subject 


Shor *tbrieffy,and the complete paper will be printed in the 


‘procéedings pf the congress. Electricity has been dis- 
cussed ‘beforé in connection with logging donkeys and 


it is.a subject of much interest, 


Mr. B if thie lowe: 
va Mr, Pegslee said in-part as follows 











é : * true .°\ Phe. final @iswer to.the ‘question as to which logging ma- 
tion; fourth, if necessary prospect to develop faets-eon-:*; once the most suited for particular duty is made up of two 
cerning the formation; fifth, if there are tinmels to-hess parts. The first and most;important is represented bythe 
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out other lines of endeavor whereby the geologist could, 
save much unnecessary work and expense by’ & ‘prelim- 
inary inspection of railroad routes. He spoke of the 
geologist ’s work regarding drainage systems, whith are 


ey ve i 4 
driven, faults in formation should. be netea. pointer ‘dollar mark and is'a comparison of all th 








W. W. PEED, OF EUREKA, CAL. ; 
President Pacific Logging. Congress 


very important, particularly in the forest areas of the 
northwest. “ _ ee ee 


trouble that western railroads have been put to on 
account of unexpected formations and lack of geolog- 
ical knowledge. He mentioned many specific cases of 
logging roads built under great difficulties and: partic- 
ularly in case of tunnels on logging roads. One of the 


most conspicuous referred to was the tunnel.1;800 feet ® ; 
long, 16 feet wide, and 22 feet high built by A..S. Kerry: ‘young:men about to be married—don’t. 
\ ‘The'suce 


on the Columbia & Nehalem Railroad at. Kerry,~ Ore: 
Mr. Lawrie gave the cost per lineal yard for digging. 
number of tunnels that have been put through, by west-. 


» 


ae 


i" e advantages and 
disadvantages that can be expressed in, terms of money:met 
witH in doing the work with each machine, The second’ con- 
sists of .more intangible: advantages accruing from operation 
f one.or the other which can not be-readily expressed in dol- 


4 lars and cents: - 3° 


® Mr. Peaslee went on to explain in detail the com- 
parison made and the method of arriving at conclu- 
sions which would be fair to both steam and elec- 
trically-operated donkeys. He was very careful that 
comparison should be on an absolutely fair basis. His 
computation showed that a reasonable price of power 
at the donkey was 1.5 cents per kilowatt hour. Using 
as a basis the same production as. the steam donkey 
with which it is compared it will show a cost of 20.35 
cents per 1,000 board feet, as compared with a steam 
donkey under the same conditions, which shows a cost 
of 23.4 a thousand feet, board measure. However, it 
has been shown by tests that in the operation of the 
few electric donkeys now in use they will handle from 
*30 to 50 percent more logs in a given time than the 
steam donkeys they are designed to replace. This in- 
creased production without increased labor, or more 
capital invested, still further reduces the cost per 
thousand feet for the electric donkey. Thus on a basis 
of readily valued factor the electric donkey, it is shown, 


: makes-a reduction in the cost of logging at the mill a 


little ‘Jess than one percent. The increased production 


~:'. @480° resplts in another saving; that is, the labor cost 


“per.one thousand feet. As the production is increased 


“this labor cost will be reduced 20 percent. 


_.electrie machine are entirely absent. 


4 


‘percent without increasing the labor in the woods 
There are 
also the more intangible savings to be considered, of 
which fire risk is an important one. Fire risks with the 
It is difficult 
to put a value on this factor, but much money is spent 
in fighting fire started by donkeys every year in nearly 
every tamp. Said Mr. Peaslee: 
In conclusion, then, we see that in tangible, easily valuateé 


: “4 ae Pes, .i% costs, and considering all costs, the electric donkey wilt 
Mr. Lawrie pointed’ out may specific instances Of: 
8 


handle logs at a saving over topnotch oil-burning steam 
donkéys of $.1865 per 1,000 board feet and for ordinary service 
will show a saving of $.4543 per 1,000 feet board measure. 
The investigations were made for small camps and larger 
camps will:usually show better results as the transmission 
Jiné to supply one donkey will cost as much as one to supply 
. thus: reducing this charge. ; 
1% og eases arise, however, wherein electric logging can not 
immade*to pay a reasonable return on the money invested, 
‘and in such cases the only answer is Punch’s famous advice to 


x success of am-engineering project is always measured In 
“terms of the.earnings it secures from the money invested and 


_it is on this basis that the decision for or against electric log- 


ging must“be:made. As a scientific achievement there is no 


ern logging roads as a basis for figuring. thé cost of): discussion #it‘can be done, and done well; but as an engineer- 


such! work. rat ton . 
The president complimented Mr. Lawrie an@ po 
to the fact that most loggers: have. overlooke 
value of geological work before driving. tunnels: ¥:: 
After a recess of ‘about five minutes’ the president 
introduced H. L. Shepard, Portland, Ore. Mr. Shepard 
is a salesman of Diesel engines. ‘‘In their present 
state of development,’’ said he, ‘‘I do not believe that 
the Diesel engine is practical for use in the ‘woods, 
principally for the reason that it is too heavy.” It is. 


probable that within the next few Feangwen practi, 


Diesel type locomotive will ber déyelopéd but it. w 


take many tests to prove it.>*There have: been many * when the Sey attempted ground logging. . This 
age ae Gokiaalagen geen 


failures in marine Diesel engines.’? 


by tee 3 x 





Supt. W. C. Albee, Northern Pacifié- Rallway, 

Tacoma:—! didn’t come here to talk “about. fires 
_but to see If the chaltman, who always -ruris: the .: 
‘meetings on railroad scheduleyand octaslondily sets 
out a few cars; If'he gets behind time, as he calls 
it, wouldn’t set out a few for*the lumbermen to: - 
‘relieve the car shortage. “i har 


* 


t Spe yt BR. 
W. D. Humiston, Potlatch, Ida.:—The.weather 
bureau reports are of great valué tp! us and: should 4/1 
be continued. ~, OFS. ap aaverie «ae A 
righ erage ree y 
Professor Cook, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Ida.:—The thing now Is to correlate with. thes“old 
timer.”’ The “old time” methods are the foundation 
stone on which we build up our work. 











ak a 


Sas 


ing feat each projeet must stand or fall by itself, on the basis 


intéa ‘of the earning. power of the money invested. 
d the... 


- ASW. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., said his com- 
pany has been using two electric donkeys for four 
years -with a°pood deal of satisfaction. It is carrying 
power from the mill about six miles into the woods. 


The only difficulty has come from some mechanical im- ; 


‘perfections and these have been overcome. He said 
ric’ donkey has surely come to stay. 


onovan brought out the fact that the electric 


vvlgpBeys in use. by the Potlatch Lumber Co. are used 


. 


-.;POssiTMe 


‘with skyliné rigs only and more trouble was experienced 


fternoon session. 
» FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
. “The attendance at the Friday morning session was 


one 


sufficient to fill the big hall to.capacity, and many stood, 
-oup, unable to obtain seats. A ; 
“ Sseats-in, relation to the speaker’s. platform made it, 
for every one to hear better than on the pre- 


A rearrangement of the 


vious day.’, Allan R. Ransom, electrical engineer of 


4° Portland, _digenssed ‘‘Electric Power Transmission in 
os yy aay "as ae : 


Ing. as 
cS 


oa Ransom’s paper dealt in a general way with 


* theiquestion of getting the electric power to the point 


‘of Service. for use with an electric donkey. Mr. Ran- 
som said, the flexibility of alfernating three-phase, {0- 
cycle current has made it the Standard in the electrical 
field for the transmission of electrical energy. Py 
‘means of transformers the current can be stepped down 
or up to any voltage desired for different distances of 
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transinission; the’ higher the voltage, the greater the 
distance the current can be transmitted with the least 
Joss and least investment for transmission wire. In 
logging the source of energy is generally a logging com- 
any ’s sawmill; the transmission line of a large power 
company, or from a transmision line from the mill, 
along the logging road, to a point where it can be taken 
off at x» lower voltage for the camp. He suggested the 
ossible power requirements for two-engine logging 
camps roughly estimated as two electric donkeys, 300 
horsepower; blacksmith shop, 10 horsepower; camp 
lighting installation, 5 horsepower; portable compressed 
air plant, 15 horsepower; heating and cooking (possible 
with cheap power) 30 horsepower; total demand, 360 
horsepower. As the power is seldom all used at one 
time, he suggested the practical capacity for plants of 
300 horsepower, or basing on one kilowatt at the gen- 
erating or substation plant for each horsepower used 
in the camp, a transformer capacity of 300 k.w. in three 
100 k.w. units, would be provided. 

Basing his price of copper wire at 25 cents per pound 
delivered, Mr. Ransom estimated the cost of a trans- 
mission line, per mile, as follows: 


Labor Cost 
SIZE OF LINE and material of copper Total 
2,200 volts No. 2..... $351.75 825.00 $1,176.75 
6,600 volts No. 4..... 360.00 520.00 80.0: 
13,200 volts No. 6..... 375.00 330.00 705.00 
22,000 volts No. 6..... 400.00 330,00 735.00 


Mr. Ransom said that the distribution of power in 
camp offers little difficulty. The voltage is not greater 
than 440 and is not dangerous. 


Regulation of Industrial Activities 


President .Peed spoke of the regulation of the indus- 
trial activities in California by the State thru the 
industrial commission, which has a corps of able en- 
gineers, and from time to time issues orders regarding 
industrial work. There is now in preparation a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘ Logging and Sawmill Safety Orders,’’ 
which was discussed by James Bennett, safety engineer 
of the Industrial Accident Commission of California. 
. For the benefit of the attendants at the congress who 
came. from other. States than California Mr. Bennett 
gave a resume of the work that has been done by the 
safety department of the accident commission of that 
State. He stated that thruout all the work of the 
department the basic requirement had been the estab- 
lishing of reasonable orders. 

He explained how during the last two logging seasons 
two engineers of the commission had spent practically 
their entire time in the woods on the logging rail- 
roads and in the sawmills of California. From the in- 
vestigation by these two men points have been pre- 
sented which indicate the necessity to standardize 
practice or establish regulations for reduction of certain 
hazards. He spoke of the care the commission has 
used before issuing crders by having public hearings 
at which the committee orders were submitted. He 
also said that they took into the consideration the 
experience of corresponding commissions in Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania before getting out their orders. 

Mr. Bennett said he had noted a fins spirit and degree 
of codperation thruout the lumber industry. He pointed 
out that the responsibility of the employees is very 
great, particularly in the logging industry, because 
of the nature of the work, and the commission has not 
overlooked this fact. He also pointed to the need for 
educational work among the employees, but up to date 
the commission has been so busy with the investigating 
work there has been no time to carry on the proper edu- 
cational feature. The commission has been very care- 
ful in its orders and recommendations to look at the 
matter from the employers’ side as the practical side 
and then to figure on a very liberal interpretation of 
these orders where they would work a hardship on the 
employers. 

In closing Mr. Bennett asked for a full discussion 
by the loggers present based upon pamphlets giving 
the orders of the safety committee and which had 
been distributed among those present. 

A considerable discussion followed, a number of the 
proposed orders being considered from a practical stand- 
point. The order requiring the bull block never to be 
placed within 250 feet of the nearest point of a rollway 
was thought to be unnecessary, but Mr. Bennett said 
there were some loggers who would endanger their 
men in this way and he believed the order necessary. 

Donald MeDonald, Scotia, Cal., did not believe it 
Possible to legislate for all cases, believing it cheaper, 
from the cost of operation, to employ safety rather 
than pay the cost of accidents. He declared the in- 
dustri:l accident commission and its safety engineers 
in California are working in harmony with the industry. 
He believed it to be the proper thing and was thoroly 
In sympathy with what they are doing. 

Mr. Donovan, of Bellingham, said he was glad the 
empicvers, such as Mr. McDonald, took this attitude. 
Tn \\ oshington, he said, $5,000,000 had been paid into 
the <:.ployees’ compensation fund and there is now 
a de ‘cit of $500,000. He believed Washington was 


behin i California in the safety engineering work and 
the »-ovention of these accidents, more than half of 
Whic) come from the lumber industry. If accidents 


coul. Se fully prevented there would be sio need of the 
fun’, of course an impossible condition. However, he 
did »ot want to see so many rules ard regulations that 
they would be smothered and safety disregarded. 

C. \. Pratt, Tacoma, Wash., formerly industrial com- 


mis: ‘ner of Washington, said there must be laws to 

pro‘s t the good men from the results of the careless 

men. George Weisel, of Missoula, Mont., inquired as 

4 tse trestle and bridge roadbed and other require- 
en 


nis of logging railroad construction, which were ex- 
Plained by Mr. Bennett. A. H. Powers, of Marshfield, 
Ore., thought the specifications for trestles and bridges 


too expensive, but Mr. Bennett explained that not all 
the specifications were required. Further discussion 
developed as to logging railway construction, wooden 
curve or steel guard rail ete. Mr. Powers said if his 
company was required to put double steel guard rail 
on its 25 miles of trestle it would put it out of busi- 
ness, and declared he had had no accidents in hauling 
300,000,000 feet of logs. 

Mr. Hubbard, of Centralia, said no accidents had been 
attributable to the high lead. Mr. Bennett believed, 
however, there was danger from men getting in the 
bight of the high lead, where they might be struck in 
the head first, whereas in the ground lead they would 
probably be hit on the leg, in a swing of the line. Mr. 
Powers did not think the high lead any more dan- 
gerous than the bull block fastened to a stump. 

Mr. Bennett discussed car brakes and the require- 
ment effective next year that all cars be equipped 
with air brakes. Mr. MacDonald pointed out that if 
air was always required and brakemen were not allowed 
to use hand brakes going down several miles of grade, 
the air brakes would be endangered unless aided by 
hand brakes. Mr. Bennett agreed that hand brakes 
must be used to help, but the question over which he 
and Mr. MacDonald differed was whether brakemen 
should be permitted to go from one car to another 
when cars were in motion to handle the hand ‘brakes. 
Safety orders prohibit this and Mr. MacDonald ex- 
plained that if it was not done the continual use of 
the air brakes would cause the wheels to heat and 
explode. President Peed took the side of Engineer 
Bennett, declaring that it would not be safe to permit 
men to climb over cars in motion to get at the hand 
brakes and that loads must be kept down to obviate 
this. A rising vote of those at the meeting as to 
whether it was thought that chain and chop blocks, or 
both should be used, showed about an equal division 
as to the rule requiring both. A vote taken on the 
rule prohibiting train men operating hand brakes when 


ee 
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cars are in motion showed a big majority against it, 
as being unreasonable. 

The rule requiring a caboose on main line hauls of 
over ten miles was strongly objected to as unneces- 
sary and making an extra car to be hauled. Joseph 
Irvine, of Everett, Wash., objected to the caboose also 
and declared there is absolutely no danger in experi- 
enced’ brakemen handling brakes while cars are in 
motion. They are used to it and it is their business, 
he said. Mr. Bennett explained that during a long 
period there is a considerable number of people who 
must visit the camps and woods as passengers, as it 
is the only means of getting to them. The caboose 
is necessary to care for these travelers. He told of 
an incident under his observation where a woman 
passenger, being in the way of a brakeman, caused 
him to be thrown from the car. Mr. MacDonald said 
he favored a rule permitting no passengers on trains 
that do not carry cabooses, as a substitute. A rising 
vote showed the prevailing sentiment against carrying 
cabooses. This discussion ended the Friday morning 


session. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


When Friday afternoon’s session was called to order 
President Peed announced that the program would have 





George S. Long, manager Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.:—Mr. Greeley’s address is the 
most profound treatment of the lumber industry | 
have ever heard uttered. * * * I do not think 
the Government can do anything better than to 
make it possible for us to solve the problems of 
the lumber industry ourselves. If it can’t make it 
possible for us to do this it Is a failure. 


E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore.:—Mr. Greeley’s ad- 
dress is the most Comprehensive statement of the 
situation ever made. 


President Flewelling:—I am a born optimist and 
1 do not fully agree with all the statements of 
Mr. Greeley. The law of averages will take care of 








the competitive price of substitutes in time. 





to be cut short. In accordance the first speaker 
of the afternoon, D. 8S. Painter, of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, Cal., curtailed his remarks con- 
siderably. He explained the evolution that has taken 
place in the relation between employer and employee 
during the years when operations have grown from 
smaller and more individual dealings to the present 
day with the greater machinery and much higher 
education of the masses. He stated that the employees 
of today are a higher type of men than they were in 
the years past, and being such, demand more considera- 
tion. He also spoke of the present-day keen competi- 
tion when the employer must get all he can from the 
labor he employs. He stated: ‘‘The question is, ‘How 
to get the best results and how this labor must be 
handled to get these results.’ The answer is, ‘ Welfare 
work.’ ’’ He pointed out the progress that has been 
made in practically all logging camps and industrial 
towns already, comparing the vermin-infested bunk 
houses and fly-breeding camps of a few years ago with 
the sanitary surroundings in which the loggers and 
mill employees live today. He claimed that a better 
understanding and more codperation between employer 
and employee are necessary for successful operation 
today. He was very hopeful of continued improve- 
ment along this line and stated that one of the best 
indications of finding the right path thru the thicket 
of industrial misunderstanding is the disposition on the 
part of both employer and employee to listen to each 
other. He suggested the forming of plant organizations 
which should meet at least once a month, every two 
weeks if possible. These meetings would have pro- 
grams arranged to, be of interest to the employee, dis- 
cussing the work being done, the method of doing it, 
comparisons of methods used elsewhere ete. He stated 
that the employers would be surprised at some of the 
able papers presented at such meetings by employees. 
This method has been tried at McCloud and did a great 
deal to improve the feeling between the men and the 
management. He also suggested the publishing of a 
periodical which could be used as.a sort of forum thru 
which the change of ideas and methods could be dis- 
cussed. Another suggestion was the installation of 
suggestion boxes placed in the commissaries of logging 
camps and mills, the suggestions dropped into these 
boxes to be taken out by a committee at stated periods 
and consideration given them. A financial recognition 
of suggestions or ideas adopted goes a long way toward 
keeping the interest of this work up. 

He also complimented the Y. M. C. A. cars in the 
camps of the Northwest and approved of the spirit 
of the bonus system used in some camps. 

Mr. Painter closed with a strong appeal for proper 
and uniform cost accounting in logging operations. 


Discussion of Log Flumes 


President Peed expressed his regret that Mr. Paint- 
er’s address could not be further discussed because of 
lack of time. 


He then introduced W. D. Starbird, sawmill architect 
of Portland, who discussed log flumes. 


Mr. Starbird’s address on the use of log flumes was 
illustrated by charts showing the method of construc- 
tion and also by photographs showing log flumes in 
actual operation. Mr. Starbird said the advantages 
offered by the use of flumes for the transportation of 
logs are becoming better known and more appreciated 
by the loggers all over the country, as they have greater 
opportunities to familiarize themselves with their 
operations and observe the results being obtained. 


Mr. Starbird has discussed this subject before the 
loggers of the Northwest in a number of previous 
articles, which were published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN issue of Jan. 11, 1913, and Sept. 2, 1916, 
and which have given the defails of the engineering 
design and construction of flumes. He devoted a great 
deal of his present address to the question of the water 
supply. On this subject he went into great detail, 
showing that much less water is required for successful 
transportation of logs thru a flume than is generally 
understood. He said he was confident that flumes as 
a means of transportation are being overlooked or dis- 
earded with many difficult logging chances because of 
misinformation on the subject of the water supply. 
He took this subject up particularly along the lines 
of the use of the flume for handling the big logs of 
the Pacific coast. He gave in detail the amount of 
water necessary to handle these logs under given con- 
ditions, and it was surprisingly low. Mr. Starbird also 
discussed locks or reservoirs which can be used as 
a method of economizing on the water supply. He said: 


There are several features regarding the availability, advan- 
tages and economy of flumes in the transportation of logs 
which stand out prominently. First, their feasibility, wherever 
there is a water supply and descending grades; second, the 
small amount of water actually necessary to their operation ; 
third, their adaptability to almost any condition ; fourth, their 
extraordinary capacity, even when the available water supply 
is extremely limited; fifth, the low cost of maintenance and 
operation ; and, An conclusion, the cost of constructing a flume 
when built to handle small timber is much less than that of a 
railroad ; and when built to haggle timber of the largest size 
will not exceed and seldom eqtals that of a railroad con- 
structed under similar conditions. The cost of steel and rail- 
road equipment is high and getting higher, while the only cost 
of the lumber in a flume will be that of logging and sawing 
plus stumpage value of the timber used. 

The cost of transporting logs by flume is much less than by 
railroad. To operate a railroad requires experienced expert 
labor, frequently hard to secure and not always dependable. 
In the operation of a flume no skilled labor is required ; in fact. 
very little of any kind, all of which would seem worthy of 
careful consideration when choosing a means of log transporta- 
tion. e ’ 

President Peed said: ‘‘We have too much program 
and too little time.. I am sorry but we will have to 
ask Mr. Van Orsdel to cut his remarks down to a few 
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words.’’ J. P. Van Orsdel, professor of logging engineer- 
ing at the Oregon Agricultural College, said: 


I want to tell you a few things about what we are trying to 
do at the Oregon Agricultural College. I want to say that 
your secretary and your organization are responsible for the 
chair of logging engineering at the college. Down in the heart 
of the district that has 20 percent of the country’s supply 
of standing timber we ought to have the best logging engineer- 
ing school in the world. We want you to help support it— 
send your sons there and if you make more money than you 
know how to spend we can use some of that. 


President Peed then announced that a first aid demon- 
stration would be given by Dr. M. J. Shields, of the 
American Red Cross, and a first aid team from the log- 
gers of the Cathlamet Timber Co., Cathlamet, Wash., 
in the court in front of the hotel immediately after 
adjournment. 

Resolutions Adopted 


The secretary then read the following resolutions 
which were adopted without change: 

The eighth Pacific Logging Congress desires to emphasize 
the educational and fraternal features of this organization and 
notes with pleasure the increasing interest and earnest codper- 
ation of its members. 

We urge the extension of workmen’s compensation to all dis- 
tricts covered by the association and reiterate our approvai 
and encouragement of such legislation, including first aid, and 
based on some contribution by the employee, the employer and 
the State. 

The investigations being made by the various forest schools 
and universities into strength, life, uses and care of woods are 
most commendable and we express our appreciation to the 
men, young and old, who are doing this work. 

While our members are engaged in the work of transforming 
the forests into forms useful to man, we are doing so with full 
regard for the future and with every endeavor to avoid 
economic loss. We commend all engaged in developing new 
methods of cutting, handling and manufacturing which re- 
duce waste. 

We are pleased to note the increased efficiency and coépera- 
tion of the various fire-fighting organizations, private, State 
and national, and the small loss during the last year. 

We respectfully call to the attention of the State and 
national Governments great areas of cut-over lands, now 
waste, which should either be sold for use as farms and pas- 
ture, or reforested. 

Great progress has been made during the last year in the 
improvements of camps by making them brighter, more sani- 
tary and more convenient. Even greater progress has been 
made in the improvement of the spiritual and social advan- 
tages afforded our employees. While the good work along these 
lines has been continued and broadened in scope, we feel that 
the next upward step should be taken by furnishing certain 
educational facilities and advantages in our camps. Education 
has always been worth more than it cost and the man who 
feels the need of greater knowledge, particularly along the line 
of his work, should be able to get at least the rudiments of an 
education in the camp evenings. There isn’t a man in our 
employ who would not welcome and profit by occasional short, 
simple talks on such subjects as elementary physics, camp 
sanitation, first aid to the injured, the physical properties of 
wood, forest mensuration, economics and mechanical drawings 
Since an enlightened employee is a better employee, we believe 
that some provision may well be made in our camps for a cer- 
tain reasonable amount of educational work. 

We express our thanks to the various railroads—the North- 
ern Pacific, Great Northern, Spokane, Portland & Seattle, the 
Spokane Inland, Southern Pacific, the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co., Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
the Northwestern Pacific, for reduced rates and courtesies 
extended. 

The attitude of the daily press of Portland in giving prom- 
inence to the proceedings of the congress is appreciated, as is 
that of the trade press toward past gatherings. 

We thank the management and employees of the Portland 
Hotel for facilities granted and good services rendered. 

We express our high appreciation of the lavish hospitality 
of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association, the Grays Harbor 
Loggers’ Association and to the Polson Logging Co., also 
George K. Wentworth, jr., for automobiles furnished. 

The success of the present congress is evidence of the ability 
and hard work of our officers, whom we thank. 

Since our last convention God has called home four valued 
members. Their faces we shall see no more in this life, but 
their memory will be with us to the end. 

To the families and friends of John R. Toole, James FE. 
Gowen, Edmund L. Gaudette and James Ward Dempsey we 
convey our heartfelt sympathy. 

J. J. DONOVAN, 

F, R. OLIN, 

D. S. PAINTER, 

W. D. HUMISTON, 
H. R. MACMILLAN, 


. Committee, 
Election of Officers 


Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President—W. W. Peed, Hammond Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal. 


Vice president—T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lumber Co.. Sand- 
point, Ida. 

Secretary-treasure1 George M. Cornwall, Portland. Ore. 
: Executive committee—British Columbia—J. M. Dempsey, 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association. Vancouver. California 
—Donald Macdonald, The Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia. Cal. 
Tdaho—H. M. Strathern, Post Falls Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Post Falls. Montana—W. R. Ballord, Somers’ Lumber 
Co., Somers. Oregon—A, FB. Powers, Smith-Powers Logging 
Co., Marshfield. Washington—George A. Johnson Browns 
Bay Logging Co., Seattle. 

The session was adjourned at 2 o’clock in order that 
the loggers could attend the demonstration of. first 
aid and following that take in an auto trip over the 
Columbia Highway, one of the beauty spots of the 
world. 


ANNUAL WELFARE DINNER 

A feature of the Pacific Logging Congresses is the 
annual welfare dinner, held under the auspices of John 
A. Goodell, industrial secretary of the Y. M. C. A.. 
Portland. Thru his efforts the interest stimulated at 
these meetings among loggers and millmen has resulted 
in there heing reported each year the establishment 
of more mill and camp club houses, many of them under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. , 

About 175 loggers and Jumber manufacturers were 
present af the welfare dinner Thursday night in the 
Portland Hotel dining room. After the feast A. W. 
Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 


Potlatch, Ida., aeted as master of ceremonies and 
stated that it was the fourth time he had presided at 
one of these affairs. He spoke of the increasing interest 
of the employer in the welfare of the employees and 
said that as men progressed they found it well to con- 
sider the welfare of their employees, both physical and 
spiritual. In his opinion, the well man in mind and 
body is a more efficient man. Employers were taking 
this attitude not entirely from a pecuniary standpoint, 
but because they believed in fair play and wanted to 
spread a little of their sunshine, tho there might not 
be much of it, out over those whose welfare comes under 
their direction. He believed also that men who had 
comfortable quarters, with recreation and _ spiritual 
nourishment given them that the Y. M. C. A. affords, 
would have the right perspective and could appreciate 
and understand the problems of the employer better 
than the working men who were not so fortunate. Mr 
Laird introduced Dr. M. J. Shields, field man of the 
American Red Cross, who has been working for some 
months among the mills and logging camps of Oregon 
and Washington, instructing the crews in first aid work. 
Dr. Shields in his introduction stated: 

First aid is the bridge that takes the injured man safely 
over the danger of an exhaustive or fatal hemorrhage, over 
the danger of an infected or blood poison wound, over the 
danger of a crooked limb, or a stiff joint, and puts into the 
hands of the surgeon or hospital, on the other side of this 
bridge, a man who has lost less blood, who has a cleaner 
wound, a straighter leg, suffering less pain, less shock, and in 
every way is stronger and better for the doctors’ and hos- 
pitals’ further care. 

He said he knew of but one other industry where 
prompt and efficient first aid is more needed than the 
logging industry and that is mining. He told of the 
seriousness of the loss of blood and of blood poisoning and 
other things that may be prevented by efficient first 
aid treatment. He urged that all the men in camp be 
taught first aid, and that such men as timekeepers, 
bookkeepers, and others that have the time should be 
especially taught. He said that Dr. Lipscomb has made 
the statement that the State industrial commission of 
Washington reports the reduction of 80 percent of in- 
fected wounds since Dr. Lipscomb’s first aid work had 
been taken up in that State. 

Practical demonstration was given by a first aid 
team furnished by the Cathlamet Timber Co., thru 





W. H. Talbot, San Francisco, president of the 
new Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co.:—If we 
have harmony and codperation we will make a 
great success of our new export sales organization. 


W. B. Greeley, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C.:—l am afraid | am appearing before you 
toaay in the role of a wet blanket. * * * Such 
methods as a codperative reduction of output are 
questionable. 


M. A. Grainger, chief British Columbia Forest 
Service, Victoria, B. C.:—Too many trade extension 
officials sit in their offices and make their reports 
with the aid of newspaper clippings and paste pots. 
This is why the general public has come to think 
it all “‘bunk.”’ 











Prof. J. P. Van Orsdel, demonstrating first aid and list 
of supposed accidents. 

Secretaty Goodell showed by means of. stereopticon 
pictures of club houses at different plants in the West, 
including those of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
McCloud, Cal., the Puget Mill Co., Port Gamble, Wash.; 
the Vance Lumber Co., Malone, Wash.; Rose Lake Lum- 
ber Co., Rose Lake, Ida.; Cherry Valley Logging Co., 
Stillwater, Wash.; Government reclamation service 
camps, Meadow Creek, Wash.; Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Alger, Wash.; Merrill-Ring Logging Co., 
Pysht, Wash.; and other places. He told of the club 
camp car at the plant of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
to serve its miil at Wendling and two logging camps. 
Mr. Goodell declared that the employers now complained 
because there were no saloons in Idaho, Washington, 
and Oregon, that the men only worked until they ac- 
quired some money and then remained away a long 
time, for it teok them much longer to spend their 
money than formerly when it went in a few days for 
liquor. Mr. Goodell declared the remedy was to make 
it possible for the men to invest their savings in buying 
land, or establishing bank accounts. The man who has 
some money saved always has more self respect and is 
a better man. 

A telegram was read from C. 8. Martin of the Cherry 
Valley Logging Co., Everett, Wash., expressing his 
regret at being unable to be present to tell of the 
splendid camp equipment his company provides for its 
men. James D. Young, one of the old time Columbia 
River loggers, who has always been a feature of every 
logging congress, on account of ill health was not pres- 
ent, but a letter from him was read in which he spoke 
highly of the welfare work and commended the prohibi- 
tion laws in Oregon and Washington. Russell Hawkins, 
manager of the Whitney Co., (Ltd.), Tillamook, Ore., 
believed in giving men value and making them pay 
for it by better work, and because of this belief, when 
his company a few years ago engaged in logging, he 
provided every comfort for the men that it was possible 
to have in the woods. 

A letter was read from C. Conover, United States 
Reclamation Service, in charge of the Government work 
at Meadow Creek, Wash., who said that for the last 
five years the Y. M. ©. A. had been an important feature 
of the camp and it could hardly be done without. 

Rev. Thomas D. Whittell, Duluth, Minn., industrial 
field man for the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
spoke of his work among the men in the mills and log- 


— 


ging camps of the West and was followed by Se. otary 
Bennett, in charge of the Booth-Kelly Lum} Co, 


camp car, who said the average attendance in jt». ear 
was sixty a day. The car moves every two ° eks, 
alternating between the two camps and the | at 


Wendling, Ore. Every Sunday night religious s» vices 
are held at which two-thirds of the men in the vamp 
attend. It resulted in the men getting acquaint« ! anq 
a better feeling prevailing. 

Bert Mitchell, secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Moadow 
Creek, Wash., where the Government is putting 1 the 
largest earth dam in the United States, one an: one- 
third miles long, told of the splendid camp facilities in 
a sanitary and comfort way provided. He told his 
association work at this place, where the Governmeut ig 
conserving its men as well as water. He beloved 
there is a religious impulse in every man and if it can 
be aroused it makes him a better eitizen. He told how 
they were encouraging thrift in the camps and were 
depositing thousands of dollars for the men in the 
Y.M. C. A. trust fund and in banks in the cities to their 
credit. 

A splendid talk was made by J. J. Donovan, vice pres- 
ident of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash., and former president of the logging con- 
gress, on the subject of the practical working of the 
prohibition law in Washington. This law, he declared, 
had made more contented men, women and children in 
Washington. He believed there should be public sym- 
pathy behind any law to enforce it; that there should 
be more meetings like this one to develop a stronger 
public sentiment behind the prohibition laws. In clos- 
ing Mr. Donovan paid a tribute to the late John R. 
Toole, head of the lumber department of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Missoula, Mont., who three years 
ago presided over the welfare dinner at the Pacific 
Logging Congress at Spokane. 

The closing talk was made by George M. Cornwall, 
secretary of the Pacific Logging Congress, who told 
of the work being done at the Pisgah Home at Portland, 
the president of which is John Pearson, manager of the 
Western Timber Co., Portland. It is called ‘‘the log- 
gers’ repair shop.’?’ He appealed to his hearers as 
representing a mighty industry not to permit the stigma 
to be attached to them that their workmen had to get 
drunk and spend their earnings before they would come 
back to work again. He urged the permanent abol- 
ishing of the saloons and the making of better men 
and better women. Said he: ‘‘Any institution that 
has to make its money out of the life-blood of the men 
who work for us inust be abolished.’’ 

Mr. Laird told of the exceedingly strict prohibition 
law.in Idaho, which absolutely prohibits bringing into 
the State any alcoholic liquors. He said that 75 per- 
cent of the men in the logging camps of Idaho who 
were formerly ‘‘booze fighters’? now realized the 
good ‘that the absence of the saloons has done them 
and will vote for prohibition. 


LAST DAY’S BUSINESS SESSION 


PorRTLAND ORE., Oct. 27.—The second and _ last 
day’s business session of the eighth annual Pacific 
Logging Congress, held at the Portland Hotel this 
city, was concluded this afternoon, the attendance 
numbering over 400 loggers, lumbermen, and timbermen 
from all over the Pacific coast, and tonight about 200 
of those in attendance will leave for Hoquiam, Wash., 
Grays Harbor, on a special train of sleeping cars where 
tomorrow will be spent in visiting the camps of the 
Polson Logging Co., and being entertained by the log- 
gers of Grays Harbor. 

This has been an eventful week in Portland for here 
have been assembled leading men in the lumber, logging 
and allied industries of the western country from Cali- 
fornia to British Columbia and as far east as Mon- 
tana. Following the eventful two days’ session of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association came 
the two days’ session of the Logging Congress, and in 
addition there have been conferences of pine lumber 
manufacturers of the Inland Empire, and California, 
meetings of the box manufacturers of the Coast and the 
Inland Empire, and a meeting of the cargo lumber man- 
ufacturers, who cater to the export business and who 
have recently formed the big export selling company. 

The Logging Congress was, as heretofore, productive 
of many practical ideas for bettering the conditions 
surrounding logging in the West. Considerable time 
was spent in the discussion of high leads, the use of 
Diesel engines, and electricity in logging. The welfare 
dinner turned attention to the human element in the 
logging industry, the care and welfare of the employees 
as did also the session devoted largely to the discus- 
sion of the proposed new safety orders to be issued by 
the Industrial Accident Commission of California, gov- 
erning logging and the transportation of logs. Reports 
were made on the improvement of the condition of the 
men, due to prohibition in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, indicating the importance that is given to this 
phase of the life of the employee. Camp sanitation 
and hygiene was not overlooked; in fact, the program 
that was made up was thoroly progressive from begin- 
ning to end. 


FRIDAY NIGHT BANQUET AT HOTEL PORTLAND 


Following the first aid demonstration the visiting !og- 
gers were taken for a twenty-five-mile auto trip over the 
famous Columbia River Highway which affords some of 
the most beautiful scenery in America. They returied 
in time to attend the complimentary dinner given tem 
by the loggers and lumbermen of Portland. 

This was a typical logging congress banquet wit 4 
myriad of good things to eat and no speeches or (vast 
master. However, they had some speakers who ‘ol- 
tributed one minute talks or told a story; among wom 
were President W. W. Peed; J. J. Donovan, Blocdel 
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Donov Lumber Mills, Bellingham; A. W. (‘‘Skoo- 
kum’? Clark, Portland; Tom Shields, Seattle, Simonds 
Manu! (uring Co.; and H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, 
Tda., |) st Falls Lumber Co, 


En ible entertainment was furnished during the 
banque by a dancer, cartoonist comedian and Hawaiian 
music: i's and other musie, including cello and vocal 
soloist 


The »sanquet was concluded at an early hour and the 
logge! mbarked on the ‘‘Logging Congress Special’’ 
for the ‘rip to logging operations on Grays Harbor, Wash. 


THE GRAYS HARBOR TRIP 


The °‘ Logging Congress Special,’’ with big electric 
name jiite on the rear and made up of eight Pullman 
sleeper’: a baggage car and an observation car, got away 
about 11:40. The 181 passengers aboard it indicated 
that interest in these side trips of the congress is not 
waning 

Arriving in Hoquiam before 7 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing the visiting loggers went to the Hotel Grayport for 
preakfast. After breakfast they were taken by auto- 
mobile to the plant of the Grays Harbor, Lumber Co., 
which is said to eut more lumber with the same amount 
of equipment than any other plant in the world. Here 
the lumbermen were interested in seeing a mill company 
flooring its docks with Douglas fir paving blocks. Usu- 
ally mill docks and tramways are floored with plank, but 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. uses paving blocks which it 
euts from cull tie stock. The blocks are not treated but 
are laid with a coating of hot asphaltum. The small gas- 
oline tractor, which is becoming so popular among West 
Coast millmen, was very much in evidence at this plant. 

After going over this big sawmill plant the visitors 


that was put before the visitors in the true hospitable 
loggers’ style. 

The greater part of the afternoon was spent at Camp 
No. 8, where the company is operating a skyline. Here 
yarding and loading were watched with great interest. 
Many visitors were especially interested in watching the 
spar tree man climbing and trimming off a new spar 
tree for the use of the skyline. Several huge fir trees 
had been undercut and were felled for the entertainment 
of the visitors. The falling of one of these giants of the 
forest, eight or nine feet in diameter and 250 feet in 
height is always an awe-inspiring sight even for those 
that have been present on many former occasions. 

The entire afternoon was pleasantly and _ profitably 
spent in the inspection of the different details of the 
operations. The Polson Logging Company at present is 
operating nine ‘‘sides’’ and is putting in about 600,000 
feet a day. By the method that its timber is opened up 
the company could with a little effort increase its output’ 
to a million feet a day. Comments were heard on all 
sides from loggers of experience, remarking about the 
beauty of the timber, the excellence of the railroad, the 
way the timber had been opened up and the many natural 
advantages for carrying on the operations. One of the 
world’s greatest loggers who was present remarked that 
‘‘God picked this place for an ideal logging operation.’’ 

The return trip to Hoquiam was made over the same 
route by the happy, singing loggers so that they arrived 
at the Hotel Grayport in: good time for the banquet 
tendered them by the Grays Harbor loggers and lum- 
bermen. 

The Banquet 

Here the city, the hotel and lumbermen and logger 

hosts did themselves proud in serving about 225 diners 
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1, (Left to Right) Arno Mereen; A. H. Powers, the Logger with the Greatest Record, Having Logged 5,000,000,000 
Feet Since 1882, and C. A. Smith, All of the C. A. Smith Interests of Marshfield, Ore. 2. From Sunny California: 
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Left to Right) E.’ A. Blocklinger, D. S. Painter, Donald McDonald, H. BE. Leland W. J. Reynolds and C. R. 
Visdom., 8. Ford Tractor Hauling Ties at Grays Harbor Lumber Co.’s Plant at Hoquiam, Wash. 4. R. D. Mer- 
iit, Merrill-Ring Logging Co., Seattle, Trying to Hide from the Camera; Immediately Behind Him Is the Veteran 
‘acifie Coast Logger, Ed English, English Lumber Co., Mount Vernon, Wash. 5. (Left to Right) W. R. Smith, 
.. ©. Riley and J. J. Donovan, All of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham. 

deaux, Mason County Logging Co., Seattle, and (Right) Alex. Polson, Head of the Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam. 


6. (Left) Thomas Bor- 


Senator Alex. Polson, Host at Polson Camp, in Center; at Left, F. A. Warner and, Right, C. A. Smith, Both 


with C. A. Smith Interests at Marshfield, Ore. 


SNAPSHOTS OF VISITORS AT CAMPS AND OPERATIONS OF THE POLSON LOGGING CO., HOQUIAM 


Were fuken by auto to the landing camp of the Polson . 
Loggins Co., on the Hoquiam River about four miles 
f tom ‘ie city. Here they were ferried across the river 
m one of the company’s tug boats and climbed aboard 
another ‘‘loggers’ special,’? in this case made up of 


camp rs of the Polson Logging Co.’s railroad. This 


“spc took them over about twenty-five miles of 
excell’! logging railroad and to the Polson company’s 
camp: : 


It vis indeed fitting that the last day of this memor- 


able u-cting should be devoted to inspecting one of the 
largest logging operations in the world. Senator Alex 
Polso., as well as his brother John Polson and R. D. 
Merriii, of the company, were very much in evidence, 
lookin ‘o the convenience and pleasure of the visitors. 
Nothin that eould have been done was overlooked by 
the ( s Harbor loggers and lumbermen, except the 
Weat! and they could scarcely be blamed for the rain 
= me after the unprecedented record on Grays Har- 


‘orty-three days without rain. 
4un” was served at noon in the camp cars of the com- 
pany the headquarters camp. Banquet would be a 
etter crm for this gathering of agreeable things to eat 





with an excellent repast. Loggers are known as ‘‘ good 
feeders.’?’ The lumberjack must be well fed or he won’t 
work and the logger knows that his cook house is one 
of the most important parts of his camp. He is there- 
fore well equipped by experience to provide for the inner 
man in entertaining his friends. Although the loggers 
had been dined all along the trip the Hoquiam banquet 
was highly appreciated. And for a banquet held in a 
‘‘dry State’’ it had lots of ‘‘pep.’’ Much of this life 
was injected into the evening’s enjoyment by the self 
appointed toastmaster, Donald McDonald, of Scotia, Cal. 
And after starting the good work himself he called on a 
brother Californian, C. R. Wisdom, to help keep up 
momentum. 

Senator Alex Polson, of Hoquiam, in one of his char- 
acteristic short and pointed talks, extended a welcome 
from a ‘‘iumberjack’’ town to his fellow citizens and 
‘‘lumberjacks’’ and especially the ‘‘lumberjacks.’’ 

The unbeatable ‘‘Tom’’ Shields, of Seattle, told some 
of his rapid-fire stories. 

J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, expressed his keen en- 
joyment in a very short flow of regular Donovan oratory 
and then passed the burden to Judge Flewelling. 





Judge Flewelling told a good story and then took occa 
sion to say some good things about California, which 
was so well represented at this congress. Among other 
things he said: ‘‘California has given us a president of 
a logging congress who is a peach and a toastmaster 
who is another peach.’ 

Kk. A. Blocklinger, of San Francisco, urged the consid- 
eration by the congress of the pine district of California, 
or Klamath Falls, Ore., with a side trip to McCloud, Cal., 
for the place of meeting for next year’s congress. 

J. Ph. Pfeiffer, of the Holland-India Lumber Co., The 
Hague, Holland, made some interesting remarks and com- 
plimented the congress. 

Other speakers and story tellers who added to the eve- 
ning’s enjoyment were: A. W. (Skookum) Clark, Port- 
land; H. R. MaeMillan, Chemainus, B. C.; Victoria Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co.; A. P. Sprague, Carlisle, Wash., 
Copalis Lumber Co.; B. A. Johnson, Chicago; W. W. 
Peed, Eurtka, Cal., president Pacific Logging Congress; 
Frank H. Lamb, Hoquiam, prominent Grays Harbor 
logger and one of the hosts, and H. M. Strathern, Post 
Falls, Ida., Post Falls Lumber Co. 

The splendid hospitality of the Grays Harbor loggers 
and lumbermen only came to an end when the visitors 
boarded the ‘‘ Logging Congress Special’’ for the return 
trip or the first leg of the journey to their homes. The 
last session, being one of pleasure only, ended all too 
soon and in a way to make the Grays Harbor hosts feel 
proud, 


DEMURRAGE COMMITTEE ELECTS OFFICERS 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—The annual meeting of the 
New England Industries Demurrage Committee was held 
at the City Club last Wednesday. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 





Chairman—wW. A. Clark. 

Vice chairman—Tbeodore W. Little. 

Secretary—C. J. Hart. 

Treasurer—C, H. Tiffany. 

These above four officers and the following were 
elected to the executive committee: E. C. Southwick, 
Providence, R. I.; J. H. Lane, Worcester, Mass.; G. E. 
Rix, Lawrence, Mass.; P. J. Dowd, Holyoke, Mass.; W. 
H. Day, Lynn, Mass.; R. W. Miller, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
W. L. Carter, Nashua, N. H.; E. Sutcliff, Boston, Mass. ; 
and the traffic manager of the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

Many lumbermen and practically all the leading lum- 
ber organizations of New England are represented in this 
aggressive association. At its meeting last week the 
organization gave consideration to the proposed increase 
in demurrage rates as recommended by’ the American 
Railway Association. The members of the New England 
Industries Demurrage Committee represent businesses 
handling more than 500,000 carloads of freight annually. 
It was decided unanimously that increased demurrage 
charges should be opposed by all shippers, and the meet- 
ing voted to authorize the officers to take such proceed- 
ings as are necessary when the railroads issue the pro- 
posed higher tariffs. It will be remembered that a few 
years ago the whole question of car demurrage in New 
England was investigated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at one of the most largely attended meet- 
ings of the kind ever held. It was proved at that time 
that while New England is a region where freight con- 
gestion is liable because of the intensity of the trafiic, 
the demurrage charges should be national in their scope. 
Following that investigation of the Interstate Commerce 
Cemmission, New England secured the appointment of a 
demurrage commissioner, who serves as an arbiter in de- 
murrage disputes. 

It is the intention of the committee to ask for a thoro 
investigation of the whole question of car detention and 
the reasons therefor. At the present time, with the 
greatest car shortage known in the railroad history of the 
country, it is regarded as extremely important that the 
receivers of carload freight communicate with the offic- 
ers of this committee and also see to it that all cars 
are released promptly. Circulars are being sent out to 
all large shippers and to the officers of the lumber and 
other trade organizations appealing for their codperation 
in the effort to relieve the present acute car shortage 
and to prevent the railroads from boosting demurrage 
charges, 


ARGENTINA TO CREATE A MERCHANT MARINE 

The president of Argentina recently presented to Con- 
gress a bill calling for the creation of a reserve merchant 
marine, formed by sea-going vessels of national regis- 
tration of more than 4,000 tons displacement. In order 
to come under the provisions of the act, the vessels must 
be constructed in accordance with plans approved by the 
minister of marine; must be officered by Argentine born 
captains and officers, graduates of the naval school; the 
engines in charge of native or naturalized Argentine 
engineers; the crews be composed of at least 30 percent 
born Argentinians and all to be naturalized citizens. The 
owners will also have to sign a contract, stating fully the 
rate of hire in case of war, and also to earry ‘‘ official 
cargo’? at 50 percent of the ordinary market rate to any 
port of call. It is provided that ‘‘ official cargo’’ shall 
not exceed 20 percent of a vessel’s carrying capacity. 
Owners living abroad must have legal address in Argen- 
tine. Among the privileges accorded vessels under the 
act are exemption from dues, such as light-house, mole 
and manifest dues for a period of three years, \ after 
which the dues will be levied with a 50 percent reduc- 
tion from those ordinarily charged. Another decided 
advantage is that the vessels will be given priority over 
any other vessel to tie up at any mole in national ports. 
There will be a payment of $4.82 a month for every 
Argentine born sailor above 30 percent of the crew, and 
a remuneration of $8.40 for every 100 miles navigated. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


large element of transportation in the cost of distributing 
lumber. 

In the middle western States about 22 percent of the 
retail price paid for softwood lumber of all species, or 
about $6.20 a thousand feet during the period from 1912 
to 1914, went into freight bills. On the western lumber 
which is consumed in this region the average is not far 
from double that amount. This phase of lumber dis- 
tribution bears with special weight upon the West. It 
is one of the most serious problems involved in the 
utilization of western timber. Under present transporta- 
tion conditions a material increase in the sale of the 
middle and lower grades of western lumber thru the 
central and eastern States would seem possible only as 
advancing lumber prices in that region offset the higher 
freight cost; and such advances will tend to increase the 
use of substitute materials and restrict the lumber market. 

The marketing of lumber thru wholesale and retail 
distributers was the subject of an intensive study in the 
middle West, covering the period from 1912 to 1915. 
During these years it was found that retail prices at 
most of the larger distributing centers fluctuated closely 
in sympathy with mill prices. In some instances the 
fluctuation was not close, retail prices being better sus- 
tained during depressions than the manufacturers’ price. 
At many of the small distributing points there seemingly 
was little or no relation between retail and mill prices. 
The former usually fluctuated to a considerable degree, 
however, in response to competition between local yards 
in neighboring towns in some instances, and between 
retail yards and mail order houses, cooperative organiza- 
tions and the like. The gross charge levied upon the 
product by the retailer was a little more than that 
levied by the railroads, averaging roughly 23 percent 
of the consumer’s price, or from $5 to $8 a thousand 
feet on all softwood grades. The retail business in 
this region appears more stable than that of the manu- 
facturer. I 
but as far as the information obtained is reliable could 
hardly be called excessive. : k 

Unquestionably, there is more or less inefficiency in 
the distribution of lumber. There are too many retail- 
ers in some instances and possibilities of reducing inter- 
mediate costs in others. The duplication of selling costs 
among mills shipping lumber into the same territory 1s 
often extreme. And often there has been lacking an 
intelligent, aggressive exploitation of lumber and its 
products in the form best adapted to give the greatest 
service to consumers. This, it would seem, should be 
supplied by the manufacturer in one form or another ; 
not necessarily by retailing lumber himself, but perhaps 
by better codperation with the retailer. 


Principal Causes of Unstable Conditions 


So much for a birdseye view of the situation. All 
will agree, probably, that the most serious weakness of 
the lumber industry is its tendency to over-cut its mar- 
ket. This results, however, from many different factors, 
so interwoven that it is difficult to weigh any one of 
them by itself. Still, it may be worth while to indicate 
the principal causes of unstable conditions. First among 
these I would place the ‘‘stumpage load,’’ or the extent 
and capitalization of timberlands in private ownership. 

The quantities of timber acquired in the western 
States under the land laws and public grants included an 
enormous surplus beyond immediate requirements for 
manufacture. The values placed upon the bulk of this 
timber have necessarily been speculative to a large de- 
gree, not its value for conversion into lumber, because 
there has been opportunity for the manufacture of but 
a very small portion of it. During a period of active 
development and unlimited optimism, influenced in no 
slight degree by the example of profitable timber invest- 
ments in eastern regions, the increase in the value of 
western timber was abnormally fast. This encouraged 
the capitalization of timberlands on the familiar prin- 
ciple of an annual carrying charge of 6 or 7 or 8 percent 
which, projected into the future, automatically and inex- 
orably increased the book value of the stumpage. To a 
considerable degree this basis of capitalizing stumpage 
holdings has been directed by financial conditions in the 
western States, particularly the rates of interest at which 
money could be borrowed. It has, indeed, become fixed, 
in a measure, by a large volume of timberland securities 
in one form or another at rates averaging not less than 
6 or 7 percent. 

While timber values at any given time are influenced 
by speculative considerations, it is axiomatic that in the 
long run they must be fixed by the value of lumber and 
the cost of conversion into lumber. That is the eating 
of the pudding, which determines how much the initial 
investment has earned and how large a current interest 
rate it can stand. The tendency of stumpage values to 
decline in 1914 and 1915 was undoubtedly the result of 
this economic law. While those years were admittedly 
abnormal, it appeared evident in the case of a large num- 
ber of plants that the value of the timber charged to 
operation was too high for sound conditions in the man- 
ufacturing industry. An anomaly was presented by the 
fact that many operators showing no profit on their 
manufacturing business at the same time were carrying 
stumpage at figures which represented fair or high profits 
upon timberland investments. 

Tracing the course of lumber prices since 1907 in the 
light of such conditions and viewing broadly the com- 
petitive factors which will govern the marketing of lum- 
ber in the future, both within the industry and outside, 
I can not avoid the question whether many western tim- 
berlands may not have been over-capitalized. The rates 
of interest upon which much capital has been borrowed 


Its profits are larger and more dependable, 
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and the financial structure of the industry largely built 
up may be realized on producing properties or well located 
tracts carried for short periods. They seem, however, 
too high in the nature of things for the bulk of the 
stumpage which must be held many years without cut- 
ting. I question, in other words, whether the abnormal 
rise in stumpage values and rapid development during a 
brief period have not led to a partly unsound capitaliza- 
tion of forest lands which is one of the serious points of 
weakness in the industry. 

Aside from the tendencies to over-capitalize western 
timberlands, the very amount of surplus stumpage in 
excess of any immediate needs for manufacture tends to 
weaken the lumber industry thru its pressure upon 
production. You may set aside twenty years’ supply for 
the mills in the five States represented at this meeting 
at their present rate of cutting and still have 700,000,- 
000,000 feet left in private ownership. Our study dis- 
closed individual mills and groups of mills obviously 
weakened by the attempt to carry more timber than was 
necessary for efficient operation. What is true of the 
individual plant may be true of the industry as a whole. 
The very amount of surplus stumpage over present-day 
manufacturing requirements is a source of weakness 
except as it can be carried under a form of ownership 
which is not dependent upon immediate realization, which 
is able to carry timberlands as stable, long-term invest- 
ments, and which is satisfied with moderate returns in 
the end. Under present economic and business conditions 
not all private owners can meet these requirements. This 
raises the question as to whether the lumber industry 
did not assume too large a task in carrying future tim- 
ber supplies which might better have remained in the 
hands of the public. 


Stumpage Load Greatest Factor in Over-Production 

A realization of the problems and _ uncertainties 
in the situation by many owners tends to keep up a 
steady pressure to convert their timber into lumber, 
often the only practicable means of liquidation. Such 
a pressure is often blind to market conditions; in fact, 
may become more severe when market conditions are un- 
favorable. Hence the cut of lumber tends to be fixed 
more by the exigencies of timber owners than by the 
real demands of the country for forest products. 

The stumpage load underlies the excessive mill capac- 
ity of the lumber industry, obviously one of its weak 





George C. Joy, Seattle:—I am an enthusiast on 
the subject of weather bureau fire warnings. 


Maj. Everett G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.:—I am 
somewhat of a Democrat, and | want to tell you 
that this is’ the first time that we have ever had 
constructive help from the Government. 1! do not 
Know whether it is because we have a Democratic 
administration or what, but it is a fact. * * * 
| want to say that thru this Government codép- 
eration we have arrived at a new era in business. 


Thorpe Babcock, secretary West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle:—What we need is not 
so much a new organization as support of existing 
organizations. 











points and an immediate source of over-production. The 
stumpage load is the largest factor in preventing a re- 
duction in mill capacity to a more normal footing, and 
indeed tends to increase manufacturing capacity. 

In a word, one of the unfortunate things about the 
lumber business is that its constructive branches in which 
there are the best opportunities for progress, its manu- 
facturing and merchandising, must labor under the handi- 
cap of this load of standing timber which makes itself 
felt in every part of the business. It is thus the most 
far reaching and the most difficult problem of the lumber 
industry. 

A second point of weakness, closely related to what 


I have just discussed, is the poor financial footing of ° 


many lumber operations. The study made by the Forest 
Service, while disclosing instances of timber owning and 
manufacturing companies entirely free from debt, dis- 
closed many others whose indebtedness ranged from 50 
up to 98 percent of the capital employed in the business. 
The obligation to borrowed funds was shown to be the 
most serious feature of the capitalization of timberlands, 
and the source of much over-production. I refer to this 
matter not in any desire to lay down a rule as to how 
much borrowing may be admitted in sound financing, 
but simply as a recorded fact, that in many instances lum- 
ber operations have gone down or, in more eases still, 
become demoralizing factors, unable to curtail when their 
business interests dictated curtailment, because of the 
load of indebtedness which had been assumed. These 
cases are sO numerous as to justify citing inadequate 
financial footing as one of the weaknesses of the industry. 
Closely allied with it is the poor and irregular, often irra- 
tional, accounting which we have come. up against in 
many cases. Juggling with the items of stumpage and 
depreciation to meet the exigencies of the moment, cost 
accounting systems often incomplete and often not suffi- 
ciently detailed, inexact knowledge of operating costs, 
and inability to check particular phases of the operation 
whose cost is excessive certainly appear to be overly 
common. The operator who knows at just what point 
losses replace profits is not easy to find. 

In the third place the lumber industry seems to have 
been weak in its merchandising. It is outgrowing slowly 
its earlier characteristics of looking to timber for its 
principal profit and regarding lumber as a necessity which 
would more or less sell itself. The industry has been 


—. 
slow in developing effective merchandising in k eping 
with the more intensive demands of modern engincering 


and architecture, in adapting its grades and products to 
the needs of consumers, and in keeping close touci: with 
the expanding and contracting volume of deman!, the 
changing requirements of the market, and the point of 
competition in service or price at which lumber is ©:coun. 
tering the stiffest opposition. The demands for lumber 
in the United States are not fixed; they are chunging 
both in quantity and in character. Unquestionably, 9 
part of the difficulty of the lumber industry has been due 
to its failure to keep pace with these developments of its 
market. 


The Situation from the Public’s Standpoini 


I have been speaking thus far from the standpoint of 
the lumber industry. I wish to add a word regarding the 
aspects of the situation from the standpoint of the pub. 
lic, which the Forest Service has represented in its study 
and whose interests dominate the conclusions which we 
may reach. The public, particularly the local public, hag 
obvious interests in the welfare of the lumber industry 
as one of its principal tax payers, as one of the largest 
employers of labor, and as the market for the products 
of any subsidiary industries which supply the mills and 
logging camps. Many regions have been hard hit by the 
enforced curtailment and low returns of the lumber in- 
dustry during 1914 and 1915. 

I feel, however, that the greatest loss to the public in 
the long run is the waste of timber caused by cutting 
beyond the necessary demands to be supplied and by in. 
ability to use a considerable part of the standing timber 
destroyed. Sooner or later the United States will need 
every stick of timber which it has. The conditions which 
I have discussed in regard to the amount of stumpage do 
not indicate that conservation is unnecessary; on the 
other hand, I believe that our study has shown it to be 
more imperative than ever. A large surplus of timber 
has always been one of the greatest economic advantages 
of the United States. Forest industry began with the 
settlement of the shores of Virginia, and one of the first 
exports to the mother country was clapboards hewn by 
hand. Our forest wealth has not only furnished cheap 
raw material for many secondary industries and for a 
considerable foreign trade; it has always insured cheap 
lumber in ample supply for domestic use. Old portions 
of the country whose own timber has been exhausted have 
still been supplied with relatively cheap lumber from the 
fresh forests farther south or west. The prairie States 
have been built up with a rapidity and degree of comfort 
almost unequalled in any other similar region due in part 
to the available and ample supply of cheap timber. This 
has always been one of our great national assets. 

The virgin timber resources which the country has 
drawn upon hitherto, not only for lumber but for many 
other products, are being steadily depleted. Many of the 
older States are already paying dearly for the exhaustion 
of their own timber by the necessity of importing out- 
side timber at a heavy transportation cost. The timber 
shortage, or timber famine, has become a reality to them 
thru the rising cost of the forest products which for- 
merly they produced themselves. Sooner or later the 
United States will have reaped its harvest of virgin tim- 
ber and must grow the wood which it uses currently, like 
its agricultural crops. In that process, with the steady 
depletion of forest producing acreage thru the demands 
of agriculture, there is danger of sharp advances in the 
price of forest products. To the extent that our present 
forest resources are dissipated thru wasteful or un- 
economic exploitation that danger will be increased. 

In other words, it is to the interest of the public to 
conserve the forest surplus of the country because that 
is the best guaranty of a future supply of lumber at 
reasonable prices. To this end I believe that the public 
should not only push aggressively its own forest policy 
but should sanction reasonable developments within the 
lumber industry which will aid: practical conservation 
thru making the lumber industry more stable. I do not 
believe, however, that the public should or will sanction 
developments in the industry which would threaten its 
essentially competitive character. 


Lumber Industry Must Work Out Its Own Problems 


Probably after setting forth the weakness of the lum- 
ber industry in such bald terms, I ean not dodge the re- 
sponsibility of suggesting what should ‘be done about it. 
I believe with conviction that much can be done; and 
our investigation will have failed of its purpose if it 
does not prove of some constructive help. 

I would like to say first, that the lumber industry must 
work out its larger problems itself. The Government 
can not hand down a solution of these problems; nor can 
it fix the price of forest products or determine the volume 
which should be manufactured. The public can aid the 
industry in some degree thru a more effective develop- 
ment of its forest policy and in working out such ques- 
tions as that of timberland taxes in fairness to all inter- 
ests concerned. But the solution of the main problems of 
the lumber industry must come from within. All you 
can expect from the public is an understanding of the 
conditions you are trying to meet and sympathy rather 
than suspicion in reasonable developments on your part 
to meet them. 

I wish to emphasize the need of a broad point of view 
on the part of lumbermen which takes in more than 
their immediate interests. The industry can not expect 
that the tax question will be settled from the standpoint 
of its interests alone; nor can it expect that the dis- 
posal of national forest timber will be regulated for its 
interests alone. The industry must see its problems from 
the standpoint of the public as well, and acquire the 
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right to be heard in the councils of the public because 
it has shown that it is mindful of the interests of the 
blic. 

ae wish to emphasize also the need of bringing the 
spirit of scientific inquiry to all of the problems of the 
lumber industry, big and little. I believe that a great 
deal can be accomplished in improving technical methods 
and processes, in better use of low grade and waste mate- 
rial, in more effective use of labor, and in better merchan- 
dising; but most of these things must be studied as the 
chemist studies a problem in his laboratory. And, so far 
as possible, they must be studied by experts. Solutions 
will not be happened upon, or reached by rule of thumb 
or by adherence to custom. 

J can see no simple or quick solution of the stumpage 
load. It must work itself out gradually. The end to be 
sought is to bring about a stable type of forest ownership, 
divorced as far as practicable from the immediate exigen- 
cies of manufacture, and under which surplus timber can 
be carried as long term investments at low interest rates. 
To use Mr. Allen’s phrase, this form of ownership should 
perform a ‘*hanking service?’ for the productive in- 
dustry. 

This can be accomplished, probably, only as greater 
stability is obtamed all along the line. A better plan 
of taxation would help. Security from fire losses thru 
well organized and permanent protective systems will 
help. Leadership within the industry in developing this 
type of forest ownership under its present difficulties and 
uncertainties will be a public and industrial service of 
great value. 

Governmental Ownership and Management Needed 

I am convinced, however, that an important feature in 
the solution of this problem should be the extension of 
public forest ownership, both State and Federal. The 
history of the lumber industry bears striking testimony 
to the fact that private ownership at best is poorly 
adapted to carrying great reserve stocks of timber; that 
the tendency of private ownership on such a large scale 
as has been attempted is to convert a fundamental 
economic asset of the country into an industrial burden; 
and that its practical outcome is the waste of national 
sources of wealth to a greater or less degree. The mis- 
takes made in the earlier public land policy should be 
eorrected directly and frankly by taking part of the 
timberland back. ‘The wholesale acquisition of timber- 
lands by the public is doubtless impracticable; but I hope 
to see State and Federal. policies initiated in the West 
whereby at least the less accessible timberlands can be 
acquired at low, non-speculative valuations and devoted 
to conservative forest management under public control. 

The same plan applies to cut-over areas. Any large 
plan of forest economics must provide for the renewal of 
timber growth on lands best adapted to that function. 
Only in this way can the permanent needs of the country 
for wood be met as well as such other economic interests 
as the conservation of water. Private ownership can not 
be counted on to do much in the way of forest renewal. 
The acquisition of logged-off lands suited only for forest 
production should have a large place in State and Federal 

olicy. 

vii A Field for Co-operative Effort 

In the development of the lumber business toward 
greater efficiency I believe there is a definite field for 
codperative effort. Many phases of efficient business can 
unquestionably be brought about more successfully by 
joint rather than individual enterprise. Sound accounting 
methods, the development and standardization of grades 
and maintenance. of inspection service, technical research, 
and obtaining current information upon market condi- 
tions which is necessary to intelligent business are ex- 


amples. Unquestionably also there is a large opportunity 


for codperation in the development of foreign trade. 

These are legitimate fields of codperative effort. They 
should be so recognized and sanctioned by the public be- 
cause they make for a more efficient industry and one 
better able to give its consumers good service. 

I believe there is a field for cooperative marketing, 
within reasonable limits and under the supervision of 
public agencies. This is. from the standpoint of secur- 
ing for one important phase of the industry the greater 
efficiency and more successful development possible with 
large scale operations. To the same end, developments 
within the industry toward large units in both production 
and distribution may be desirable. Within the limits 
hecessary to maintain competitive conditions—and such 
limits appear to be largely assured by the physical condi- 
tions in the case—there would seem to be no objection 
from the public standpoint to such a course. 

I de not believe, however, that joint or codperative 
effort should go far beyond the developments indicated. 
Such measures as codperative curtailment of production 
are of very questionable value. They do not meet the 
big underlying problem of the stumpage surplus of the 
West. It is almost inconceivable that any such measure 
could veally restrain the tendencies toward over-produc- 
tion geowing out of the stumpage load and its attendant 
Conditions. I believe this problem must be attacked 
from the other side, that of developing stronger and more 
efficient individual units, which because of their indi- 
Vidual soundness and ability to meet the conditions of 
the trode will in the aggregate put the business upon a 
More stable footing. 

Furtermore, the publie will rightfully question any 
develo; ment toward destroying the basic competitive 
status of the lumber trade. That will come in my judg- 
ment oily when the economic policy of the country as a 
Whole is ready for it and when the necessary means of 
—" ie and control in the public interests have- been 

ertecied, : ig 
_The Forest Service recognizes that the disposal of na- 
tional forest timber has a part in the stability of the 
lumber industry in the western States. The actual 
amount of timber cut from the national forests, between 


5 and 6 percent of that produced west of the 100th 
meridian, has had little or no effect. On the other hand, 
it seems true that uncertainty as to the policy of disposal 
which the Government might adopt and the fear that 
large quantities of national forest timber might be forced 
upon the market have had a part in the general insta- 
bility. 

Unquestionably such uncertainties should be removed 
as far as possible. The public timber should be a settled 
and stable factor in the situation, not a demoralizing 
one. Public opinion or action should not force over- 
cutting and timber waste, either public or private. To 
that end all governmental agencies should settle upon a 
constructive policy of stumpage disposal which will pro- 
vide for real demands and for public interests, which will 
forestall monopoly whenever that may be threatened, 
but which shall not, thru forced sales or pressure for 
speculation, add to the waste of over-production. 

National forest timber should be sold whenever a 
logical, well founded demand comes to the forests. This 
demand may be either from local communities or indus- 
tries which find in the forests their nearest and most 
logical supply; from established sawmills whose holdings 
are intermixed with Government land or which find the 
purchase of Government timber desirable to remain in op- 
eration; or from new mills in cases where Government 
timber has, by the logic of local railroad and industrial 
development, become available and is mature and ready 
for use. In other words, the normal physical and economic 
factors which work in any region to bring this tract or 
that tract of timber into demand from time to time 
should govern. Attempts to counteract such factors by 
arbitrary embargoes would be flying in the face of 
fundamental economic laws and should not be considered. 

Certain tests are necessary to determine that the de- 
mand for national forest stumpage is a logical, well 
founded one. These consist in brief of a conservative 
policy of appraisal, the requirement of financial respon- 
sibility on the part of purchasers, and the sale of timber 
only for immediate manufacture. The application of 
these tests eliminates many sales. But applicants for 
public timber who meet them should be supplied. On the 
other hand, it is not desirable that public stumpage be 
made the medium for promoting speculative or unde- 
veloped ventures. 


Policy Will Result in Increase of Natural Forest Sales 


The policy which I have outlined will doubtless result 
in the gradual increase of national forest sales, but 


only as the development of the lumber industry and of 
transportation and other industrial facilities in the west- 
ern States calls for it. In periods of depression sales 
will automatically decrease, as in 1914 when purchases 
fell off 30 percent. Under such a policy Government 
timber will compete with private timber to a greater or 
less degree; but there will be no dumping of public 
stumpage upon the market and no sacrificing of its price 
—rather a normal, reasonable development of business as 
dictated by the physical availability of the public timber 
and the actual demand for it. 

Such a policy can not be of serious injury to the 
lumber industry. Furthermore, it meets other public 
interests for which the administration of the national 
forests is responsible. It will provide a gradual increase 
in the revenues from the forests, which will in time over- 
come the deficit incurred in their administration and pro- 
tection, as well as compensation to local communities 
ry whose tax rolls public timberlands have been with- 
eld. 

It is apparent that the solution of the problems of the 
lumber industry is going to come slowly and only as the 
result of much thought, discussion and the weighing of 
ideas. One of the important things at the present junc- 
ture, it seems to me, is to keep this kind of discussion 
and study alive and to make it fruitful by providing a 
medium for the assembling of facts and interchange of 
ideas. It seems to me especially important that codpera- 
tion between the various governmental agencies whose 
interests lie in this field and the lumber industry be kept 
active and effective. It would seem desirable if the in- 
dustry had some ready means of canvassing its ideas and 
expressing them in an authoritative way thru repre- 
sentatives of its various branches. The idea of a stand- 
ing committee, or board, representing the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Bureau of Commerce and the Forest 
Service, all of whose work touches the lumber industry 
from one aspect or another, and representing the indus- 
try as well, appeals to me as one way of continuing this 
kind of codperation. Its functions would, of course, be 
limited to serving as a medium for the prompt expression 
of judgment from all interests concerned in phases of co- 
operation or new developments in forest matters, for 
initiating inquiries and assembling facts, and for round- 
ing up and presenting all sides of proposals. It would 
aid us all in getting farther with the joint consideration 
of many of these problems which the present inquiry has 
aroused. I would like to leave this suggestion with your 
association. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT — 





Annual Meeting Announcements Increase—National Council to Hold Special Session to 
Discuss Car Situation—Ohio Retailers Plan Big Things. 





November 7—Louisville Hardwood Club, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual meeting. 

November 11—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual meeting. 

November 14, 15—National Association of Chair Manufactur- 
ers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Quarterly meeting. 

November 15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Quarterly 
meeting. 

November 15, 16—National Basket & Fruit Package Manu- 
facturers’ Association, McAlpin Hotel, New York City. 
Annual meeting. 

November 17, 18—Advisory Councillors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, Washington, 
D. C. Special meeting. 

December 11—New York Lumber Trade Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Annual meeting. 

January 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Court 
House, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 

January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 31—-February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. . 
February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
February 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 

Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 

tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 


STATES 


General Secretary Elliot H. Goodwin of the Chamber 
of Commerce.of the United States of America advises 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN direct that its fifth annual 
meeting will be held at the New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 31 and February 1 and 2, 1917. 

A special meeting has been called—the first of its kind 
in the history of the organization—of the National 
Council of, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Heretofore meetings of the National Councillors 
have been held just prior to the annual meeting of the 
parent body. It is expected that the National Council 


will, following its special meeting to be held in Wash-: 
ington, November 17 and 18, have more frequent con- 
ferences. The main topic for discussion by the Na- 
tional Councillors will be the railroad situation. The 
special meetings will discuss such subjects as 


the Canadian dispute acts ; public investigation without award 
for the purpose of promoting public sentiment to be formed 
upon facts publicly brought out before a strike can take place; 
the fixing of a minimum wage by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or some other commission, permitting the laborer 
to appeal to this commission just as the shipper can appeal in 
the case of rates and permitting him to cease work within 
thirty days after the decision of the commission, but making 
a conspiracy to interrupt public service a crime. 


Besides the railroad situation many other topics will 
be discussed at the meeting of the National Councillors. 





PREPARE FOR QUARTERLY MEETING 
The quarterly meeting of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association will be held at 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 15, with headquarters at the Piedmont 
Hotel. Secretary C. B. Harman advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that preparations are under way for an 
unusually interesting meeting and that he expects to have 

a full attendance of the members of the association. 


_—ow 


ARRANGE FOR BUSY ANNUAL 


CoLumBus, OHI0, Oct. 31—John R. Gobey, general 
chairman of the committee on arrangements for the com- 
ing annual meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, which will be held in Columbus next 
January, has named the subcommittees to have charge of 
the arrangements. The exact date for the meeting will be 
determined within a few days. It is the intention to 
make the meeting the largest in the history of the organ- 
ization and to that end the various committees have 
started work. 








CALIFORNIA PINE MEN TO CONFER 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 28.—A general meeting of 
California sugar and white pine manufacturers will be 
held at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, on the evening 
of Friday, November 17, following a dinner. A call 
for this meeting has just been sent out by E. A. Block- 
linger, secretary of the new California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. At this meeting a 
large attendance is expected as a number of matters of 
vital importance to the pine manufacturers of California 
and contiguous territory will be considered and acted 
upon. It is not an association meeting, but a general 
meeting of all pine manufacturers as stated. On the 
same day also occurs the quarterly meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Pine Association. 
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SOUTHERN LOGGERS IN MOST SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL 


Attendance More Than Double Any Previous Meeting —Varied and Pertinent Problems Eagerly Discussed — Wire 
Troubles and Camp Sanitation Given Much Attention—Officers Elected by Acclamation 


New Or.ueans, La., Oct. 28.—The Southern Logging 
Association closed its sixth annual convention yesterday 
afternoon, with the election by acclamation of the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Oscar Marsan, Opdenweyer-Alcus Cypress Co., 
Akers, La. 

First vice president 
ber Co., Laurel, Miss. 

Second vice president—-T. B. McCormick, general manager 
Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss. 

Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, editor Lumber Trad: 
Journal, New Orleans. 

State vice presidents-—Alabama, J. W. LeMaistre, Jackson 
Lumber Co., Lockhart; Arkansas, C. C. Pyle, Union Sawmiil 
Co., Huttig; Florida, W. M. Fisher, Carpenter-O’Brien Co., 
Carbur ; Louisiana, C. B. Lindsey, Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton ; 
Mississippi, J. R. Carr, Eastman-Gardiner & Co., Laurel ; Okla 
homa, J. M. Campbell, Choctaw Lumber Co., Broken Bow ; Ten- 
nessee, E. W. T'schudy, Tschudy Lumber Co., Memphis; Texas, 
A. L. Black, Palmetto Lumber Co., Oakhurst. 


V. C. Langley, Wausau-Southern Lum- 


The annual just closed was the most successful in the 
association’s history, the attendance being more than 
double that of any previous meeting, and the interest’ well 
sustained thruott. When it was proposed to adopt Oct. 
24, 25 and 26 as the dates for next year’s convention, 
one enthusiastic delegate proposed that a fourth day be 
added, to be devoted to a ‘‘round table talk,’’ where 
the superintendents with similar operations and troubles 
could compare notes and swap suggestions ‘‘over the 
table.’’ His suggestion was not adopted, but it epito- 
mized the general sentiment that these annual gather- 
ings of the men from the woods are genuinely helpful. 
A number of the big companies, having learned their 
value, sent whole delegations—notably the Kirby Lumber 
Co., which was represented by twelve men; the Crossett 
Lumber Co., of Arkansas, and the Finkbine Lumber 
Co., of Mississippi. Prof. Pegg, of forestry department, 
University of Missouri, was in attendance with several 
of his young men. The total registration exceeded 150, 
and President Marsan predicted’ that the association 
would ‘‘ double its capacity’’ next year. 

The telegraphic chronicle of the convention proceed- 
ings in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
ended in Thursday afternoon’s session, just where the 
symposium on ‘‘Recent Improvements in Wire Rope for 
Logging Purposes’’ began, with Dr. W. C. Kretz of 
the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. first at bat. 

In his paper Dr. Kretz placed special emphasis on the 
importance of the fullest possible codperation between 
manufacturer and user of wire rope. The ‘‘problem of 
determining grades and construction that will produce 
maximum economy’’ was, he pointed out, a very difficult 
one. Chemical tests can be made in the factory labora- 
tory to ascertain the qualities of uniformity, strength, 
tenacity and hardness, but the laboratory forces can not 
duplicate the conditions in the field. He recommended 
that the users of wire rope keep as full a record as pos- 
sible of every rope in use, and in particular of every 
unusual accident to it, preserving discarded ropes which 
gave out-of-the-ordinary service, whether that service 
was very good or very bad. Also he suggested that the 
users give factory experts every facility for examining 
ropes in actual service and studying the conditions sur- 
rounding their use. He reviewed the history of rope 
making and discussed in some detail the causes of rope 
failure. 

Tells How to Prevent Wire Rope Troubles 

A paper by John K. Broderick, of the Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Co., was read next. He enumerated seven 
of the most common causes of complaint against wire 
rope in service, describing their causes and explaining 
how they may be overcome or prevented. Discussing 
the manufacturers’ difficulty, he averred emphatically 
that wire rope, in these days of gigantic undertakings, 
was anything but a parlor game. ‘‘No matter how 
carefully we build and improve our methods of manufac- 
ture,’’ he said, ‘‘our products are not used under our 
supervision nor on the kind of machinery we would con- 
struct. Very few machines of any type, whether used 
in the logging or other industries, are constructed with a 
view of giving wire rope a chance.’’ And this, he 
thought, made the codperation of consumer with manu- 
facturer more than ever necessary. Among his specific 
suggestions was one to the effect that rope users, when 
ordering cables, should give the manufacturer a- clear 
idea of the purpose for which the cable is to be used, 
stating the kind of machinery and if possible the type 
of machinery for which it is intended. ‘‘We would like 
to know, for example, whether the ropes are to be used 
for a ground, overhead or bicycle skidder; whether the 
line ordered is for track or main cable, skidding line, 
outhaul rope, slack rope, loading cable or guy line.’’ 
The manufacturer also would appreciate information 
about the kind of ropes previously used and their be- 
havior in service. 

C. R. Deam, of A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., touched 
briefly on the work of the ‘‘service department,’’ with 
which he is connected and which had troubles and prob- 
lems of its own. There were times, he said-——notably 
when traffic was congested—when it was not always easy 
to give the service desired by the customer and aimed 
at by the manufacturer, but he hoped the time was com- 
ing when ‘‘we shall serve the various rope using in- 
dustries as well as we manufacture for them,’’ which is 
the standard aimed at. Logging work-was, with one 
minor exception, the hardest service in which wire rope 








is employed. Reviewing the kinds and varieties of 
‘wear and tear,’’ he touched upon the manufacturers’ 
constant effort to turn out a product combining maximum 
wear with maximum efficiency. Also he discussed rope 
lubrication. ‘‘I know your objections to it,’’ he said, 
‘fand they are reasonable. Yet I make bold to predict 
the eventual general adoption of correct rope lubrication 
as a means of increasing the longevity of skidding 
lines.’’ 

C. H Peterson, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, gave 
an interesting description of the various types of locomo- 
tives used in logging service, illustrating his talk with 
lantern slides and explaining the distinctive uses and 
advantages of each type. The need of locomotives spe- 
cially fitted for logging service requirements under varied 
conditions was shown, he suggested, by the manufacture 
of special designs and types. He discussed at some 
length crescent rod or direct connected locomotives, the 
arrangement of wheels, oil-burning locomotives, the super- 
heater and its functions, and the Walschaerts valve 
motion. 

FRIDAY MORNING 

Friday morning’s session developed into an informal 
diseussion of subjects many and diverse. The longevity 
of wire ropes came in for a share of the convention’s 
attention because, as one delegate phrased it, *‘ when you 
write into the office for more wire cable, you know what 
you get.’’ A comparison of record experiences developed 
that one member had hauled 18,000,000 feet to mill with- 
out changing lines; another handled 13,000,000 feet out 
of swamp with a single receding line, and a third dupli- 
cated the 18,000,000 feet achievement without change of 
lines. Some of the ‘‘pull-boat’’ folks got to discussing 
the friction on receding cable. Mr. Marsan described a 
block device he had rigged and successfully used to sus- 
pend the cable, and keep it from cutting into the stump 
and relieve it of friction. Mr. Adams brought the sub- 
ject of ‘‘task-and-bonus’’ system up again. Secretary 
Boyd suggested that he write the Bagdad Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Bagdad, Fla., for information regarding it, ex- 
plaining «that representatives of the company, at an 
earlier convention, had told of the company’s experi- 
ments with the system. Responding to an inquiry about 
the floatability of cottonwood logs, Mr. Green said that 
in his operation he made a practice of cutting cottonwood 
in August and leaving the logs untopped for six weeks. 
The tops drew out the sap, reducing the log weight about 
30 pounds and so enabling it to float. 

Stumps got a share of the mention. Mr. Blackledge 
reported his average height of stump at 8 inches, with a 
range from 7 to 12 inches. Mr. Bass made a point of 
cutting above swell butts, getting an average of 12 to 14 


inches. Mr. Langley’s average ranged between 8 and 
10 inches. Mr. Snively reported cutting as high as 24 
inches. By reporting some boiler trouble caused by 


brackish water, Mr. Cook brought on a discussion of 
prevention methods and boiler compounds. The forego- 
ing is a mere ‘‘cross-section’’ of a discussion covering 
a wide range. 

Before the recess for luncheon, Prof. Pegg, of the 
forestry department, University of Missouri, made a 
brief talk, expressing his interest in the convention and 
offering several suggestions. One of them was that the 
members study the convention programs and prepare 
their reports of experiences in advance. Another was 
that in personal discussions each discusser describe 
briefly his own conditions, in order to facilitate compari- 
sons. Where the conditions behind the statements were 
not explained intelligent comparisons were not easy. He 
described a survey of sixty-odd logging operations in 
Missouri which developed, to take a single item, a wide 
variety in the methods of log scaling. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Dr, C. L. Vines, physician of the Crossett Lumber Co., 
of Crossett, Ark., opened the afternoon session with an 
address on ‘‘The Results of Two Years’ Sanitation and 
First Aid in Logging Operations,’’ in which he laid em- 
phasis upon the necessity of having logging camp sanita- 
tion the equal of that of a permanent community. He 
said: ‘‘The establishment of camps in remote regions 
away from the facilities of community life has caused the 
development of highly efficient systems of camp sanita- 
tion, which, together with a routine method of caring 
for injuries to minimize risk of untoward results, has 
made logging possible where formerly, because of the 
insalubrious conditions, it could not have been at- 
tempted. ’?’ 

He went on to tell of the applications of these prin- 
ciples to the camps of the Crossett Lumber Co. in which 
he mentioned that in the two camps now being operated 
there are about 900 people with accommodations in’ each 
camp for about 115 families. He said that all of the 
houses of the camps are transportable, each room being 
built as a unit so that it may be removed without bother- 
ing the rest of the dwelling. The water supply of both 
camps is derived from wells, 112 and 90 feet deep re- 
spectively, and this water is all stored in overhead pres- 
sure tanks. He told of having had the water from both 
camps bacteriologically and chemically examined before 
using and the incessant precautions taken to insure its 
purity. He then said: ‘‘Closets are of the dry earth 
system and are systematically inspected and given atten- 
tion; the contents are removed twice a week during 
the summer and lime applied, once a week during the 
winter, and hauled to points well beyond the camps, where 


they are buried; the closets are limed during the \ ek py 
the householders.’? He also said that garbay» and 
other refuse are treated in the same manner, 


Malaria Decreased 75 Percent 


Much of the freedom of the camps from mala. and 
other diseases carried by mosquitos and flies Dr. Vines 
ascribed to the above precautionary measures and ‘ii of 
the codperation of Assistant Surgeon R. C. Deriviix, of 
the United States Public Health Service, in a ca: paign 
to reduce malaria. He said that after the applica‘ion of 
crude oil to the water surfaces by means of drip «ins in 
the vicinity of the camps a reduction in the number of 
mosquitos was almost immediately discernible an that 
a decrease of about 75 percent in the rate of malaria 
has been noted. 

The doctor paid a tribute to the Y. M. C. A. organiza. 
tions of both camps and described the usefulness of the 
association in helping to educate the people in hygiene 
and told of the course of instruction one night each week 
for four months that he gives to the different foremen 
in first aid relief, supplemented by pictures and lectures, 
Public illustrated lectures on similar subjects are also 
given frequently and, according to the doctor, attract 
much attention and result in great good. The workmen 
in the woods have access to first aid appliances at all 
times and immediately upon the occurrence of an acci- 
dent the foreman becomes captain of a first aid emer- 
gency team according to the plan put into effect by the 
doctor. - The first aid kit consists of a small box con- 
taining sterile dressings, tincture of iodine, liquid pe- 
troleum, safety pins and stimulants. Those suffering 
from serious accidents are immediately sent to the hos- 
pital at Crossett. An accurate record of all accidents 
and illnesses is kept. Bulletins devoted to ‘‘Safety 
First’’ sanitation etc. are posted in stores, the Y. M. ©. A. 
and other prominent places. 

As a result of the application of the first aid methods 
many minor injuries have been prevented from turning 
into serious ones because of infection. In speaking of 
the material gains that have resulted from this policy 
Dr. Vines said: ‘‘The greater personal efficiency is 
shown by the performance of the same work in less time 
than formerly; infinitely more healthful conditions about 
the homes and a knowledge of disease and accident pre- 
vention has rendered the men more self-reliant and capa- 
ble of greater earnings.’’ In conelusion he said: ‘The 
same spirit of enterprise, together with the intelligent 
application of similar measures as outlined, can be made 
to be productive of equally beneficial economic results 
in practically all camps, and the knowledge that better 
and greater things can be accomplished by individuals 
living under conditions of increased expectancy of life 
and health should stimulate extension of the work of 
disease prevention universally. ’’ 

Employment. Question Discussed 

Another general discussion of many subjects followed. 
Secretary Boyd read a letter from J. M. Campbell, of 
Broken Bow, Okla., who was down on. the program for 
a discussion of ‘‘Employment,’’ but found it impossible 
to attend. He suggested the advisability of introducing 
a uniform reference system, to protect employers against 
‘fundesirable labor.’’ This was discussed at some 
length, developing that while some superintendents asked 
applicants for employment where they last worked and 
required: the filling out of application blanks, others 
hired the men as they came along and gave them a try- 


out. No:action was taken on Mr. Campbell’s suggestion. 


The report of the committee on nomination was read 
by Cairman Weldon and the nominees, as reported, were 
elected by acclamation, The committee also recommended 
that the secretary be voted a salary of $250 per year 
and Chairman Weldon supported the recommendation 
with a forceful talk in which he paid a graceful tribute 
to Mr. Boyd’s fine service. The recommendation was 
adopted viva voce. 

President Marsan, Vice President Langley and Seere- 
i Boyd expressed their appreciation briefly but feel- 
ingly. 

The committee on resolutions offered the following, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks of this association be 
hereby given to the speakers who addressed our several ses- 
sions for the practical and instructive talks they made on the 
subjects assigned to them, which added so much to the interest 
and value of our meetings; to the management of the Hotel 
Grunewald for the courtesy of the use of the convention hali 
and other favors; to J. E. Pearce for the presentation of the 
film, “The Lass of the Lumber Lands”; to the Clyde Iron 
Works for the badges. 

Adjournment followed. 

The association’s annual banquet was held Thursday 
evening at 6:30, in the Cosmopolitan Hotel. Upward of 
100 covers were laid. The members were invited t0 
bring their ladies and a number availed themselves of 
the invitation. C. H. McIntosh officiated as toastmaster 
and proved an adept in the selection of victims for 
after-dinner talks. The function was voted a sucess 
from the oratorical as well as the gastronomical view 
point. ; 

BPP PPP PPP PPP 

Exports of logs from British Columbia to the U»ited 
States during the first six months of 1916 totaled $230, 
501 as compared with $325,318 worth for the same period 
in 1915. Lumber valued at $711,617 was exporte’ in 
1916 as compared with $858,687 in 1915. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY BRIEFED 


Kansans Hold Their Annual—Organizations 
Formed in Ohio and Maine 








INDiPENDENCE, KAN., Oct. 26——The annual meeting 
of the Southeast Kansas Lumbermen’s Association was 
held here today and was attended by forty retailers of 
this territory. Paul Kline, of Iola, Kan., was made 
president of the association and J. Q. Church, of Al- 
toona, Xan., its vice president. Fred H. Rhodes, of Hum- 
poldt, was reélected secretary and treasurer. 

The retailers were entertained at luncheon by the West- 
ern States Portland Cement Co., following which were 
a short business session and a rousing talk by L. R. 
Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark., who impressed on the 
retailers the value of wideawake advertising in the lum- 
ber trade. Mr. Putman pointed out the inroads the 
mail order and ready-cut-house concerns were making on 
the lumber retailers, simply because of their adeptness in 
advertising, and assured them that with honest goods to 
back their advertising they would need have no fear of 
the schemes of the mail order men. Mr. Putman’s talk 
was characteristically lively and it stirred up real enthusi- 
asm among the retailers for a new move in the advertis- 
ing of the lumber business especially the retail lumber 
business in the country districts. He showed many sam- 
ples of advertising that he is now getting out for the 
members of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, also attended the 
meeting. He told of the immense profits made by the 
ready-cut-house concerns and explained the workings of 
their business. 

The session was the second one held by the association. 
More interest was shown than ever before and the officers 
believe that the organization will be one of the liveliest 
in the middle West. 





TEXAS FORESTERS DISCUSS WOODLAND 
PROBLEMS 


Dauias, TEX., Oct. 31—The Texas Forestry Associa- 
tion held its semiannual meeting at the State Forestry 
Department’s exhibit at the State Fair here Oct. 27. 
The discussion was chiefly devoted to the subject of the 
betterment of forest and woodland conditions in this 
State. There was a good attendance at the meeting, 
among those present being W. Goodrich Jones, of Tem- 
ple, president; J. H. Foster, State Forester of the ex- 
periment station and professor of forestry at the Agri- 
eultural & Mechanical College. The. forestry exhibit at 
the fair was arranged and looked after by H. A. Krausz, 
associate professor of forestry at the Agricultural & 
Mechanical College. It embraced a large collection of 
Texas woods and their products. 





TO ASK LEGISLATURE FOR MORE LIBERAL 
SUPPORT 

Houston, TEx., Nov. 1.—Resolutions asking more lib- 
eral support for the State forestry department by the 
next legislature were adopted at the annual meeting of 
the Texas Forestry Association, held in the Made-In- 
Texas Building at the State fair at Dallas last Friday. 
It was estimated that a minimum of $20,000 would be 
needed to maintain the efficiency of the department. 

The plans for next year, according to State Forester 
J. H. Foster, will include greater utilization of fence 
posts, a study of the cedar industry on Edwards Plateau 
and the creation of a special tree planting interest in 
the Panhandle section. Reports of the work of the 


last year were made especially in regard to fire protec- 
tion, 





ASSOCIATION LAUNCHES ORGANIZATION 
PLAN 

CoLumBus, Ono, Oct. 31—H. 8. Gaines, the chief 
executive officer of the Ohio Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion, which has offices in the Columbus Savings & Trust 
Building, this city, has divided the State into thirty dis- 
triects for the purposes of organization. Already twenty- 
six of these districts have been organized by the selec- 
tion of a chairman and secretary. The subdistrict or- 
ganizations have from thirty to fifty members each, 
many of which are lumber dealers. In fact, as a class 
the lumber dealers outnumber other lines of member- 
ship. Since Aug. 1 the membership of the organization 
has heen increased from 124 to 350 and new members are 
constantly being received. 

The association is working for a better accounting sys- 
tem for dealers in building materials, and it also inter- 
changes credit information. 





NEW ASSOCIATION IS FORMED 
Baxsor, Mg., Oct. 30.—At a meeting held last Thurs- 





day aiternoon at the Penobscot Exchange the Eastern 

Lum! rmen’s Association was formed, a constitution 

and ovlaws were adopted and officers elected. The mem- 

om i rolls were. signed by about twenty-five of those 
esent 


Pre-ident—R. H. MeWilliams, Ashland Co., Sheridan. 
dag president—A, W. Brown, St. John Lumber Co., Van 


Treasurer— Wilfred A. Finnegan, I. M. Pierce & Co., Bangor. 
Secrctary—W. H. Cutler, L. M. Young Lumber Co., Bangor. 
amet tive committee—S. H. Boardman, Guilford Manufac- 
witg <o., Guilford; Thompson Smith, St. Croix Paper Co., 
os and: 8. J. Hl 





neh, Danforth; William H. bing» Old 
Pat ohn A. Morrison, Fredericton, N, B.; George Mer 
atten; John Rainey, Portage Lake. 


neiicetings will be held in Bangor, the association’s 
AGN 


rill, 


arters, in January, April, July and October. 





Among those attending the meeting were: Ira D. 
Carpenter, Patten; Moses Wadleigh, Old Town; William 
*, Robinson, North Anson Manufacturing Co., North 
Anson; Fred W. Scott, Mattawamkeag; A. J. McIntyre, 
Long Pond; D. A. Crocker, Lincoln Pulpwood Co.; D. H. 
Danforth, Danforth & Marsh Co., Bangor; H. P. Love- 
joy, Medford; Paul Cagnon, Patten; William H. Mur- 
phy, Old Town; Richard H. McWilliams, Ashland Co., 
Sheridan; Wilfred A. Finnegan, Bangor; Angus McLean, 
Bathurst Lumber Co., Bathurst, N. B., by proxy. 

About fifty persons interested in the lumber business 
were present. Any operators, manufacturers of lumber 
and wholesalers in northern New England and the mari- 
time Provinces are eligible for membership. 

The purposes of the association are mutual protection, 
better acquaintance and codperation to better conditions. 
It is felt that the association will result in a more com- 
plete harmony than would be possible under former con- 
ditions, when individual action was the rule. This is said 
to be the first international organization of the kind ever 
formed in this State. 





CORRECTIONAL EXCHANGE FORMED 


Retailers Organize to Insure Cost Accuracy 
and Eliminate Estimate Errors 








Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31.—The retail lumbermen 
of Kansas City have formed an exchange, of which Ben 
S. Deatherage, 403 R. A. Long Building, is secretary, 
for the accurate checking of costs and elimination of 
errors in estimates, L. C. Boyle, counsel for the ex- 
change, in discussing the plan said: 


The retail lumbermen of Kansas City have organized them- 
selves into an association and have adopted a codperative plan 
which is not only unique, but is a new departure in association 
activity. The purpose of the plan is to develop those mer- 
chandising in lumber products and has no relation to any 
price-fixing scheme. Due to the peculiar phases inherent in 
merchandising lumber products, there has long existed essen- 
tial economic weakness in the business and this due largely to 
the necessary factor of secret prices. The architect or con- 
tractor who wants to secure bids on a bill of lumber has the 
dealer at an utter disadvantage in that claim can be asserted 
without fear of any way of contradicting it that cut-throat 
prices are being offered. 

As stated, due to the secret price methods, the dealers are 
utterly at the mercy of this unfair trade condition. To over- 
come this handicap, and at the same time leave the field wide 
open to competitive bidding, the Kansas City dealers have ar- 
ranged a plan whereby they turn into a local secretary their 
bids when made. These bids are held secret by the secretary 
until after the sale, then are opened for inspection. The 
advantage of turning the bids into the secretary before the 
sale is made is that opportunity is thereby given not only tc 
check errors in figures as they occur, but protect the public 
against any over-reaching tactics on the part of the dealer, 
for it sometimes does bappen that an inferior grade is offered 
than submitted by a given specification, and frequently this 
situation would escape the uninitiated buyer. 

The theory of the association is that if the retailers bid on 
the quality that is asked for, all will be’on an equal footing 
and by having the bid submitted to a secretary before the sale 
is made this situation can be adequately protected and at the 
same time, in view of the secrecy of the plan, no dealer has 
knowledge of another dealer’s bid. This phase of the plan 
has been carefully scrutinized by able lawyers and has been 
pronounced perfectly free of legal fault. 

Another very helpful phase of the Kansas City. plan involves 
a uniform service charge. By this is meant that the cost of 
handling ‘lumber has been accurately and scientifically sur- 
veyed in Kansas City and a uniform cost sheet developed 
whereby all dealers in making their bids can do so in the light 
of actual knowledge of what it costs them to do business. 
If, as a result of this phase of the plan, open competition 
above the cost line develops to be the rule in our merchandis- 
ing lumber products, the public will be well served and true 
merchandising prevail. It is when competition drives the 
dealer below the cost line that unfair trade practices creep in 
and the public ultimately has to carry the burden. The retail 
lumber dealers thruout the country will watch with interest 
this new experiment, and it is to be hoped that fair dealing 
will make manifest the helpfulness of true codperation. 

In view of the attitude of the public mind at the present 
time it is manifest that any plan that has for its purpose 
encouragement of honest competitive conditions will receive no 
criticism from the law officers of the State or Federal Govern- 
ment. In this connection it might be stated that the chief 
accountant of the Federal Trade Commission has examined 
into this Kansas City plan and is able to offer no criticism 
on the cost-finding phase of the association’s effort. 

As yet the association is hardly well started. It is the 
purpose of those in charge to incorporate the plan as soon as 
possible, thereby securing State recognition. 





SHIPBUILDING ACTIVE ON THE DELAWARE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 30.—The activity in ship- 
building circles here continues to grow. Another keel 
has been laid at the yards of the new Pennsylvania 
Shipbuilding Co., at Gloucester; Cramps have just re- 
ceived an order from W. R. Grace & Co. for two more 
steamers of 6,300 tons capacity, and all the other yards 
are working to their full limit. The scarcity of water 
carriers of all kinds is so real that James J. McNally, 
who has been one of the most active barge owners in 
this district for years, has just been able to sell out 
and retire, with a profit of about $300,000 on the boats 
he owned over what he could have gotten for them 
two years ago. Control of the Delaware Shipbuilding 
Co., of Seaford, Del., has just been secured by the 
Hannevig & Johnson Co., of New York. This is a com- 
paratively small plant, covering only about twelve acres, 
but having a fine marine railway. It is of especial inter- 
est to lumbermen, however, as the yard will be devoted 
exclusively to the construction of wooden vessels. 


OAK MANUFACTURERS TO ORGANIZE 


Association to Have National Scope—Mem- 
bers to Meet Next Week 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 31.—Luntber manufacturers 
from every oak producing section of the United States 
will meet in Memphis Nov. 10 to organize the American 
Oak Manufacturers’ Association, which, when perfected, 
will be one of the largest organizations of its kind in 
existence. 

A tentative association has already been formed by a 
small but powerful group of oak manufacturers in this 
part of the country and application for a charter has 
already been made under the laws of Tennessee. This 
instrument will be in the hands of the promoters when 
the meeting is held Nov. 10. In addition to taking this 
initial step in the formation of the American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association those interested therein have 
addressed many of the leading oak manufacturers of the 
United States, asking them to join, and have received 
assurances from the majority that they will do so. Fur- 
thermore they have promised to be in Memphis next week, 
when organization will be completed. 

An idea of the magnitude of the American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association may be gained from the state- 
ment that there are 1,250 mills in the United States 
annually producing 4,400,000,000 feet of oak lumber 
valued at more than $100,000,000. The association will 
represent hundreds of millions of dollars capital, besides 
timberlands and other holdings of practically inestimable 
worth. 

The growth of the oak industry has been so phenom- 
enal and has attained such proportions that such an 
organization as that about to be launched is regarded as 
an absolute business necessity in order to keep pace with 
the various problems confronting those engaged therein. 
It is recognized that organized effort can accomplish 
much that individuals can not do by themselves and this 
is the basic idea in bringing as many of the oak manu- 
facturers as possible into this organization. 

The American Oak Manufacturers’ Association will 
be modeled somewhat after the Gum Lumber Manaufae- 
turers’ Association, which has been so suecessful in bring- 
ing gum from a somewhat despised position to its present 
recognition as one of the finest cabinet woods in America. 
It will be designed with the idea of meeting heavy 
demand for oak lumber and with the view of so market- 
ing the output of the mills that the best possible results 
will be obtained. No effort whatever will be made to 
control prices, but reports will be issued from time to 
time showing the amount of stock on hand and periodical 
returns will be given of the prices heing received for oak. 
In addition to distributing information along these 
lines, the association will do its best to secure as large a 
share of foreign business for its members as possible and 
it will at the same time, by intelligent and judicious ad- 
vertising, increase outlets for oak in the United States. . 
It is the opinion of lumber interests here that there will 
be an unusual demand for hardwood lumber of all kinds 
for rehabilitation purposes after the war in Europe 
closes and the association will do what it can to aid its 
members in solving the various problems confronting 
them in the handling of lumber to Europe. 

Another notable feature of the work of the association 
will be an attempt on its part to conserve the oak forests 
by eliminating waste. It is believed that eventually a 
use will be found for every part of the oak tree. The 
association will also look closely after the development 
of cutover lands, which just now are in particularly 
active request for cultivation. 

The character of the oak association is shown by the 
list of signers of the call for the organization meeting, 
as follows: Gayoso Lumber Co.; Penrod, Jurden & Me- 
Gowen, the Green River Lumber Co.; the Memphis 
Band Mill Co.; May Bros.; the Memphis Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co.; Nickey Bros. (Inc.), and James E. Stark & Co. 
(Ine.), all of Memphis; the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Co., of Chicago; the Lamb-Fish Lumker Co., of Charles- 
ton, Miss.; Mowbray & Robinson, of Cincinnati; W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., of Louisville; the Carrier 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Sardis, Miss.; John 
B. Ransom & Co., of Nashville, and the Himmelberger- 
Harrison Lumber Co., of Cape Girardeau, Mo, 

Following is the call that has been sent to 1,250 oak 
manufacturing companies: 

The oak industry is the only branch of the hardwood lumber 
trade that does not haye an association to exploit its uses and 
keep the manufacturers familiar with the amount of stock on 
hand. 

The undersigned have started the nucleus of an association 
for this purpose, to become nationwide. Can we count on 
you to become a charter member and attend an organization 
meeting to be held in Memphis at the Hotel Chisca on Friday, 
Nov. 10, 1916, at 10 a. m.? 

We need the codperation of every manufacturer of oak 
forest products and we can make this the leading association 
of its kind in the country. The dues will have to be deter- 
mined at the meeting to be held later, but would probably 
not be to exceed 5 cents a thousand. All we want now is your 
willingness to join. 

Closer codperation among the manufacturers would make 
this a very small investment for the results attained. Com- 
pare your sales for oak now and for the last ten years, and we 
think you will agree that there is a great opportunity for 
results in an association of this kind. 

There are no selfish motives involved and we want your 
codperation. Oak forest products occupy the third place in 
point of production. Why not make them occupy third place 
in point of consumption? 

The organization of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is regarded as of tremendous importance to Memphis 
because this city will be the headquarters therefor. Memphis 
already is recognized as one of the largest hardwood markets 
in the world and it is believed that the establishment of this 
association here will make it the oak center of the universe. 
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MANUFACTURERS SEEK MORE PRACTICAL GRADING RULES — 


Wisconsin and Michigan Hardwood Associations Co-operate in Effort to Secure Reforms That Will Be Acceptable to 
National Organization—New Grade of Selects Offered 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 27.—That the hardwood manu- 
facturers of Wisconsin and Michigan are very much in 
earnest in the matter of securing changes in the grading 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
that will more nearly meet their ideas of the necessities 
of their particular products was emphasized at the annual 
fall meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association held at the Pfister Hotel, this 
city, today. Ever since the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association in Chicago last 
June, at which the northern hardwood manufacturers 
failed to secure certain changes in the grading rules that 
they so much desired, Wisconsin and Michigan manufac- 
turers have been working jointly on a plan to evolve cer- 
tain grading rules that would meet their requirements 
and at the same time would be acceptable to the mem- 
bers of the National association. To this end several im- 
portant preliminary conferences have been held and at 
the meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association held at Detroit last week the Michigan manu- 
facturers adopted grading rules that have been tenta- 
tively agreed upon by manufacturers of the two States. 
At the meeting here today, following a meeting of the 
bureau of grades held yesterday, this association prac- 
tically coincided with the action of the Michigan asso- 
ciation and adopted the same grading rules with a few 
minor changes that it is hoped will not be opposed by 
the Michigan manufacturers, and that also will be found 
satisfactory by the grading rules committee of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. 

As is always the case there was a good attendance of 
the members present when President J. T. Phillips, of 
Green Bay, Wis., called the meeting to order at 10 
o’clock. Reading of minutes and other preliminaries 
were dispensed with and the meeting at once entered into 
the consideration of the matter uppermost in the minds 
of all the northern manufacturers at this time, that of 
securing satisfactory grading rules. G. H. Chapman, of 
Stanley, Wis., chairman of the bureau of grades, was in- 
troduced by the president and made the report for the 
bureau. Mr. Chapman very definitely outlined his posi- 
tion as regards the wholesaler and stated that he has 
nothing against the jobber and believes that the whole- 
saler can market hardwood lumber better than. the manu- 
facturer can, but he thought the grades should be better 
divided than they are now and expressed the opinion that 
if the grades are properly divided $5 a thousand may be 
added to the present price of the lumber. 

In presenting the report of the bureau of grades, Mr. 
Chapman took occasion to outline his personal views, in 
which he said: 

I believe that these rules are much better than the present 
rules and are a step in the right direction, but to me this step 
is too short, and I would be much better pleased if we woula 
either lengthen this step or take a good many steps. In other 
words, I would like to see the changes in the rules extremeiy 
radical, but unfortunately I am in a small minority on this 
phase of the question. 

Mr. Chapman said that he had very reluctantly ac- 
cepted appointment as a member of the grading rules 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, but in accepting the appointment he had advised 
the chairman of that committee that he would represent 
absolutely the manufacturers of the North and would 
not consider compromises unless the manufacturers of 
Wisconsin and Michigan feel that compromises would be 
in order. Mr. Chapman then at some length gave his 
idea of what is necessary to be done in the matter of 
reforming the grading rules in order to meet changing 
conditions in the lumber trade and in order that manu- 
facturers can get all there is to be had out of the log 
and that the product is so divided into grades as to 
bring about this result. 

Mr. Chapman admitted that his views as to changes 
in the grading rules were considered too radical by some 
of the other manufacturers and said the principal argu- 
ment against going as far as suggested by him is that 
the revision of rules in which the changes are too arbi- 
trary or too marked can not be put thru the National 
association. In this connection he said: 

I do not think that we ought to pay too much attention to 
this phase of the question, because altho I am thoroly in favor 
of supporting the National association to the fullest extent, yet 
the time has come, I think, when the manufacturer of the 
lumber should realize that it is up to him whether he gets 
the most out of his stock or not, and if it comes to a show- 
down, I am willing to break away from the National, but'I 
very sincerely hope that this will not happen. 

Mr. Chapman then expressed the hope that if changes 
in the National hardwood grading rules are secured dur- 
ing the coming year the question ought to be al- 
lowed to rest for several years. He said that he was 
thoroly convinced that the rules as they are now pro- 
posed will not satisfy the manufacturer of the lumber 
in two or three years from this time. Concluding his 
remarks he said: 

However, when we are thru here today and you have taken 
definite action instructing your bureau of grades as to what 
you want done, then I am going to stop arguing from my 
personal standpoint, and as chairman of the bureau of grades 
and as a member of the rules committee of the National associ- 


ation, do all I can to put thru what the majority of our associ- 
ation feels is what it wants. 


Consumer States His Views 
8S. M. Stamats, purchasing agent of the Willys Over- 
land Auto Co., of Toledo, Ohio, was invited to express 


his views on the proposed grading rules and what effect 
they would have on the automobile industry. Mr. 








Stamats said so far as his company is concerned it can 
not use material of the select grade that grades only 
No. 2 common on the reverse side. He said that he rep- 
resents a buying power of 500,000,000 feet annually of 
maple and birch, and that he is willing to codperate 
with the manufacturers in évery way possible to bring 
about better conditions and as indicative of this posi- 
tion said that he formerly bought all firsts and seconds, 
then agreed to accept 25 percent of No. 1 common and 
now is accepting 50 percent of No. 1 common. Number 
2 common, however, is absolutely worthless and would 
not be taken under any circumstances. His concern 
uses about 5,000,000 feet of 1-inch No. 1 common birch 
annually and as this is only a small proportion of its 
annual lumber requirements it is not especially interested 
in other birch grades. He concluded his talk with an 
assurance to the manufacturers that price is not the im- 
portant feature in supplying the requirements of the 
automobile manufacturers and said ‘‘Give us what we 
want and we will pay the price.’’ 

A. L. Osborne, of Oshkosh, expressed the opinion that 
the manufacturers should make the grades that are 
wanted. by the automobile people, but at the same time 
should make other grades for the furniture and interior 
finish people. He also expressed gratification that Mr. 
Stamats had been enabled to attend this meeting so 
that all the manufacturers present could get a better 
idea of just what is required by the automobile manu- 
facturers who are such large buyers of northern hard- 
woods. 

C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, then offered a motion 
that the association endorse the rules as reported by the 
bureau of grades with certain additions. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, offered the motion that on 
final acceptance by the Michigan association of the rules 
as offered by the bureau of grades the rules stand, 
without further amendment. 

In the discussion that followed W. L. Saunders, of 
Cadillac, Mich., chairman of the Michigan association’s 
bureau of grades, told why his association had made 
certain changes in the rules and said it can not agree 
to build up a new set of specifications and thought it 
wise for the two associations to get together on rules 
that will be acceptable to the National association. He 
said: ‘‘I consider the big wholesalers a necessity in 
our business, but have no use for the jobber with an 
office under his hat, who manipulates grades to the dis- 
advantage of the entire trade.’’ 

M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., thought the 
manufacturers ought to go slow in taking any definite 
stand as to changes in the grading rules. 

A vote was then called for on the Hines amendment 
and the rising vote resulting in a tie the president cast 
the deciding vote against the amendment. 

A. L. Osborne, of Oshkosh, then offered an amendment 
to the Goodman motion that the matter of amending the 
rules be referred back to the bureau of grades for joint 
action with the Michigan manufacturers and to report at 
the annual meeting of the association. 

After some discussion a vote was called for on the 
Osborne amendment and it was adopted. 

A vote was then had on the original motion by C. A. 
Goodman and this also was carried. 

As a result of the Goodman motion and its amendment 
by Mr. Osborne, the following changes in the hardwood 
rules were adopted and referred back to the bureau of 
grades to secure a final agreement with the Michigan 
association and then to make a report at the annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, to be held in January, 1917: 


Standard Inspection 


HARD MAPLE AND BrecH—Firsts and seconds, no change. 

Selects (new rule) : Grade to be made from best face of the 
piece. Selects must be 4 inches and wider, 8 feet and over 
long. Four-, 5- and 6-inch strips shall have both edges free of 
standard defects ; pieces over 6 inches wide shal] have one edge 
free of standard defects. Pieces 4 inches wide shall have one 
clear face ; pieces 5 inches- wide, 8 to 11 feet long, shall have 
one Clear face ; pieces 5 inches wide, 12 feet and longer, admit 
one standard defect or its equivalent. Pieces 6 inches and 
over wide shall grade not poorer than seconds on one face. 
The reverse face of pieces 5/4 and thinner will admit sound 
defects and shall be at least 85 percent of the grade No. 1 com- 
mon and the remainder shall grade not below No. 2 common. 
The reverse face of 6/4 and thicker shall admit of sound 
defects, but shali not grade below No. 1 common, 

No. 1 CommMon—(Changes.) Six feet and over long; not 
over 30 percent shorter than 10 feet. Pieces 3 and 4 inches 
wide etc. (no further change). 

No. 2 COMMON—No changes, 

No. 3 ComMON—No changes. 

HarD MapLb AND BEECH——Nos. 1 and 2 common (flooring 
stock) shall be graded from the best face; 3 inches and wider 
4 feet and longer. Heart rule does not apply. Percentages ot 
clear face cuttings to be the same as for Nos. 1 and 2 common 
regular grades ; back face of cuttings must be sound. 

ASH, BircH AND SycaMORE—Firsts, no changes; seconds, 
no changes. 

Select (new rule): Grade to be made from best face of 
piece. Selects must be 4 inches and wider, 6 feet and over 
long. Four-, 5- and 6-inch strips shall have both edges free of 
standard defects ; pieces over 6 inches wide shall have one edge 
free of standard defects. Pieces 4 inches wide shall have one 
clear face; pieces 5 inches wide, 8 to 11 feet long, shall have 
one clear face. Pieces 5 inches wide, 12 feet and longer, admit 
one standard defect or its equivalent. Pieces 6 inches and 
over wide shall grade not poorer than seconds on one face. 
The reverse face of pieces hy and thinner will admit sound 
defects and shall be at least 85 percent of the grade No. 1 com- 
mon and the remainder shall grade not below No. 2 common. 
The reverse face of 6/4 and thicker shall admit of sound de- 
fects, but shall not grade below No. 1 common. 

No. 1 CommMon—(Changes.) Six feet and over long. 

No. 2 ComMON—No changes. 

No. 3 ComMOoN—No changes. 


for Approval 


BircH—Nos. 1 and 2 common (flooring stock) shali be 
graded from the best face; 3 inches and wider, 4 fect and 
longer ; heart rule does not apply. Percentages of clear face 
cuttings to be the same as Nos, 1 and 2 common regular 
grades ; back of cuttings must-be sound. 

Standard Inspection 


Basswoop, Sorr ELM, Sorr MAPLE AND BUCKEYE—Virsts 
no changes; seconds, no changes, Seconds must be 6 inches 
and over wide. ; 

Selects (new rule): Grade to be made from best face of 
piece. Selects must be 4 inches and wider, 6 feet and over 
long. Four-, 5- and 6-inch strips shall have both edges free of 
standard defects ; pieces over 6 inches wide shall have one edge 
free of standard defects. Pieces 4 inches wide shall have one 
clear face ; pieces 5 inches wide, 8 to 11 feet long, shal! have 
one clear face. Pieces 5 inches wide, 12 feet and longer, admit 
of one standard defect or its equivalent. Pieces 6 inches and 
over wide shall grade not poorer than seconds on one face, 
The reverse face of 5/4 and thinner will admit of sound 
defects and shall be at least 85 percent of the grade No. 1 com- 
mon and the remainder shall grade not below No. 2 common. 
The reverse face of 6/4 and thicker shall admit of sound de- 
fects, but shall not grade below No. 1 common. : 

No. 1 ComMoN—(Changes.) Six feet and longer. 

No. 2 COMMON—NoO changes, 

- No. 3 COMMON—NOo changes, 

Credits and Terms of Sale 


‘‘Terms of Sale’’ was the subject of an informal 
address by Edward Hines, of Chicago, in the course 
of which he called attention to the lack of uniformity 
as to terms and credit among the manufacturers and 
wholesalers of lumber, to this lack of uniformity being 
attributed the fact that there has been no stability 
in the lumber situation for a number of years. Mr. 
Hines expressed the opinion that manufacturers have 
not been in charge of their business since 1907 and 
that too much consideration has been given to the 
consumer in the matter of credit. He called attention 
to the laxness of many manufacturers in enforcing 
their credit terms and in permitting their customers 
to take advantage of the cash discount even after 
the time limit had expired and cited several instances 
that had occurred in his own concern where customers 
had attempted to take off the cash discount after the 
time in which discounts were allowed had expired and 
that in some cases this has amounted to several hun- 
dred dollars. His company, however, is very partic- 
ular in this matter and insists on payment to cover 
discounts that have been wrongfully taken. He di- 
rected attention to the fact that 95 percent of the 
cost of producing lumber has to be paid net cash and 
if a manufacturer starts now to build a plant he has 
to pay net cash for his machinery and supplies. Not- 
withstanding this many manufacturers have been slow 
to put into effect terms of sale that will be more 
equitable and also more uniform. Trade acceptances 
that are now coming into use as a result of the oper- 
ation of the Federal Reserve Law offer lumber man- 
ufacturers a spendid opportunity to put their business 
dealings with their customers on a more satisfactory 
basis. He urged the great importance of the adop- 
tion of uniform terms of sale that will be more satis- 
factory to the manufacturer and made a suggestion 
that a committee be appointed to confer with other 
associations and try to secure thru the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association the adoption of terms 
of sale that will be more equitable to the manufacturer 
in comparison with the cost of doing business. A mo- 
tion to this effect was unanimously adopted. 

A statement by Mr. Saunders, of Cadillac, that the 
indications are now that the Michigan association 
will come to thirty days’ net as the terms of sale put 
into effect by its members brought out a hearty round 
of applause. 


Timber Owners Should Lend Their Moral Support 


‘Phe Codperation of the Timber Owner’’ was the 
subject of an address by R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, 
who discussed the publicity and promotion work now 


being carried on by the various lumber manufacturers’’ 


associations and especially the hemlock and birch 
campaigns that are being conducted by the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. He 
directed attention to the necessity of more general 
codperation in this work and in this connection said: 

We have carried on our advertising and promotion work and 
assisted in the work of the National association wholly on the 
basis of our production. We have done this because it was the 
easiest and the only way, but altho we have assessed the cost to 
those who will reap many times their investment in the benefits 


that accrue to them from this work, we have left entirely out’ 


of our schemes the owners of hemlock and birch stumpage who 
are not manufacturers of lumber, but who sell their timber, or 
in some cases their logs, on the market from time to time 
These timber owners do not contribute either their time, their 
moral support or their money to this work. It is easy to prove 
to our own satisfaction their obligation to do so, for. we are 
closely in touch with the work our association is doing and 
we are also in our everyday labor familiar with the value of 
the results this work is accomplishing ; but as a matter of fact, 
each and every part and function of our association work 
accrues to the owner of the tree. All the value of his timber 1s 
developed thru the exertions of the lumber industry. We have 
not the time nor the means, nor the surplus energy, to find our 
timber owner and convince him to the point where he signs 
our subscription papers. ‘ 


Mr. Goodman then discussed some of the difficulties: 


attendant upon this situation because large tracts of 
timber are owned by the Govérnment, by the railroads, 


by several large estates and also -a great many indi-’ 


viduals, all of whom should be. actively interested in 
the special campaign for hemlock and birch. He re 
ferred to the fact that the same situation confronts 
other associations, this being especially true on the 
Pacific coast, where, with 1,300,000,000,000 feet of 
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standi.g timber and an annual cut of but six or seven 
pillion ‘eet, the situation is most pressing. 

He referred to the proposed organization on the 
west Coast of a Forest Products Federation, which 
contemplates an affiliation of associations of lumber 
manufacturers and timber owners and protective associa- 
tions «lready existing, that would aggregate and unify 
all the work of these associations to the end that all 
reaping the benefit would share the expense; that no 
one association should unnecessarily duplicate the work 
of another; that no region should exist in an unorgan- 
ized condition; that no interest in the industry, either 
capital or labor, should be left without proper recog- 
nition. He thought the whole development of this plan 
would contemplate three forest products federations, 
West, South and North, forming together a greater 
and more powerful National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. He thought the proposed undertaking a 
jong, roundabout and cumbersome method of getting 
the timber owners‘ place definitely fixed in association 
work, but considering the difficulties it is the only 
efficient method yet proposed. 

Following Mr. Goodman’s address the convention 
adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the opening of the afternoon session a paper 
by M. P. McCullough, of Schofield, Wis., chairman of 
the bureau of promotion, on the subject of branding 
lumber was read by the secretary, Mr. McCullough 
being unavoidably prevented from attending the meet- 
ing. The paper described the branding machine that 
has been devised and patented by J. G. McDonough, 
of Eau Claire, Wis., and the success that has followed 
its adoption by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association. He referred also to the fact that the 
Southern Pine Association, following the lead of the 
eypress association, had installed an experimental ma- 
chine of the McDonough make at Laurel, Miss., which 
is working very successfully, and is having another 
one put in at Lake Charles, La. The committee on 
trade marking of the Southern Pine Association has 
recommended that that association adopt the policy 
of lumber trade marking and has endorsed the Mc- 
Donough machine. The Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association also has adopted the policy of association 
trade marking and the largest producer of white pine 
in that association is now installing the McDonough 
machine. Mr, McCullough’s paper closed with the 
suggestion that a committee outside of the bureau of 
promotion be appointed to go into this matter more 
thoroly and to report at the next annual meeting, at 
which time special arrangements would have to be 
made to meet the expense of securing a trial machine 
and installing it. 

Following the reading of this paper a motion was 
made by E. A. Hamar that the chairman appoint a 
committee of three members to investigate further 
into the matter of branding lumber and the proper 
way in which it should be done and to make a report 
at the annual meeting. 


Lumber Not Receiving Its Share of Prosperity 

In an informal address on market conditions R. 
8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, briefly sketched conditions as 
now existing thruout the country. He showed that gen- 
eral business never has been more active and referred 
to the exceptionally high building records, the un- 
usual bank clearings, the tremendous export business, 


the unusually. satisfactory railroad earnings, the won-, 


derful buying power of the farmers resulting from 
high prices for all crops, stating in this connection 
that the farmer offers the best market for lumber 
if merchandising methods are right. After painting 
this glowing picture of prosperous conditions all over 
the country Mr. Kellogg then reversed the picture 
and showed that while every other commodity is com- 
manding high prices, lumber has been dragging on 
the bottom and in 1915 commanded prices 10 percent 
lower than those received in 1906. There has been 
considerable improvement within recent months, how- 
ever, and Mr. Kellogg expressed the belief that until 
next spring prices on lumber should be as good as 
they are now and perhaps bring an average of $1 to 
$2 more. He thought the outlook for hardwood par- 
ticularly good, especially in the furniture trade, and 
called attention to the fact that metal furniture man- 
ufacturers are up against the proposition of having 
to pay exceedingly high prices for their raw material. 
The biggest competitor of lumber, Mr. Kellogg said, 
is cement. The Portland Cement Association numbers 
in its membership seventeen-eighteenths of all the man- 
ufacturers of cement in the country and has a fund 
of $70,000 a year with which to carry on the work 
of this association, which employs 225 people, 150 of 
Whom «re kept on the road continually, teaching the 
public how to use cement. He compared this with 


the si-ll fund available for lumber promotion work 
OF eh Pressed his hearers with the vital importance 


‘umber trade generally rallying to the support 
of the National Association in its work for the general 
good of the industry. 

Meeting Increased Production Costs 


, One of the most interesting papers read at this meet- 
Me wes that on ‘The Increased Cost of Logging and 
Me a cturing,’ ’ by E. A. Hamar, of Chassell, Mich. 

t. Hamar said that the manufacturers of lumber.are 


about 'o enter into a cycle of high cost of production, 

: _° ‘ during which they shall have to receive here- 

the onheard of prices for their lumber. Continuing, 
aid: 

are “il remember last year’s heavy losses with chagrin 

eer, are not looking forward to a repetition of that 


dia 43 experience with any degree of pleasure. Why 
We operate at all during that year? I remember of 


talking to a manufacturer in another line at that time 
who seemed to be very much surprised to think we would 
continue to manufacture at a loss. He asked: “Why don’t 
you shut down?’ That is the rub—why don’t we shut 
down when our figures indicate red and are on the wrong 
side of the balance sheet? 

A year ago we were philanthropists, working for the good 
of mankind, so we ran our plants in order to hold our 
organizations together and to keep our men employed; but 
as soon as the boom struck the country, regardless of the 
demoralized condition of the lumber industry and our 
inability to make both ends meet, our men demanded more 
wages, and in some instances in lieu of an immediate acqui- 
escence to their demands, went out on strike. Did these men 
appreciate our efforts to keep them employed during a-year 
of depression? Apparently not; but we must remember 
that all they had for sale was their labor and it was not 
their fault if we manufacturers were operating at a loss. 
Labor is like water; it seeks its level and it will flow to that 
point where the demand and wages are the best. We must 
be prepared to meet these conditions whether we like it 
or not, and if we can not meet them we had better cease 
operating. If we do meet them, and I feel we must, we 
should so adjust the price of our product as to show the 
profit to which by all rules of good business we are justly 
entitled. 

The whole trouble with us is that we do our figuring 
afterward instead of before. We are optimists and not 
opportunists. I think this is the history of the industry, 
and therein lies one of its greatest weaknesses. 

In the early epoch of our industry lumber from the Wis- 
consin, Chippewa and other rivers was rafted down the 
Mississippi to St. Louis and other points where it was sold 
on the market at the buyer’s price. Later on this method 
applied to the Great Lakes when cargoes were delivered to 
Chicago and other lake ports, and now during a period of 
high business efficiency, an era when selling methods have 
been perfected to an exact science, we find the manufac- 
turers south and west of us inheriting and using this obso- 
lete method of merchandising, a method which vitiates all 
efforts to maintain an equitable selling price. 

There are a great many ways of figuring the cost of lumber 
and perhaps most of them are right, but we can not get 
away from the fact that it consists primarily of cost of 
stumpage, carrying charges, logging, freights, mill operating 
costs and administration expenses. On a basis of $2.50 to 
$3 for stumpage I dare say that nearly all of our members 
lost money last year and. very few are making any this 
year (I am speaking now and this discussion deals only 
with those members manufacturing largely hemlock and the 
lower priced hardwoods, for there are a number of plants 
still cutting a large amount of fine and high priced hard- 
woods to which these figures would not apply) and in this 
respect I don’t know as we lumbermen were so very much 
worse off than the manufacturers of the country as a whole, 
for the Federal Trade Commission report shows that of the 
100,000 corporations doing business in the year 1914 40 per- 
cent made no money, 36 percent made less than $5,000 and 
only 24 percent made $5,000 and over. These conditions 
have been materially improved this year thru foreign 
intervention. Lumber, however, has been a laggard, so that 
we have not been as fortunate as the other fellows, especially 
those manufacturing iron, copper and brass goods. These 
manufacturers and others have had very handsome advances, 
while on the other hand, owing to the very same causes, 
lumber continued down the toboggan well into the last half 
of last year, since which time we have had a gradual increase 
in prices. ‘This increase was forced by conditions over 
which we had no control, until at the present time we have 
an advance of about 15 percent. Compare this with an 
increase of 10 to 20 percent in wages and an increase in 
mill and camp supplies, with the possible exception of hay, 
of 20 to 100 percent. 

For the sake of arriving at something concrete let us 
assume that we lost $1 a thousand last year (I know of 
course none of you will admit to losing that much) ; add tc 
this loss $1 a thousand increase in logging and 60 cents 
increase in operation at the plant. We show that an increase 
of $2.60 in price is necessary to let us out even. We have 
no more than had this advance. Or putting it another way, 
we might summarize as follows: 
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These figures are perhaps a good average, and if you wil} 
take the figures on cost of production prepared by R. B. 
Goodman two or three years ago and add $1.60 a thousand 
to them you will find that they coincide very closely. 

Our present selling price of hemlock at $1.50 to $2 off list 
prices is netting us about an average of $15.25 to $15.50 for 
all grades of No. 3 and better or for the product of the log, 
and maple is not doing much better. It would appear from 
figures submitted that it is going to keep us hustling to 
produce lumber the coming year at our present selling price. 
In my judgment prevailing prices are $2 a thousand too 
low. The market warrants an advance and we are going 
to get the advance, for we must have it. 

There seems to be one thing peculiar to the hemlock busi- 
ness and that is that the cost of production keeps up with 
and about two jumps ahead of the selling price. Away back 
in the ’90s we were selling for $9.50 and producing for 
about the same figure; in 1903 and 1904 we were up to 
$12.50 and the cost of production was still playing tag. 
In 1917 it will cost us $15.50 to $16 to produce; I am not 
wise enough, however, to guess at the selling price. Will 
it take a lumber famine to put prices where they belong 
and are we to have a lumber famine? The only reason we 
have no over-production right now is owing to the shortage 
of labor and that shortage is going to continue and become 
more acute. Therefore the cost of all commodities will 
advance. Will lumber? 

With a history of twenty years back of us, can we not 
see that the cost of production is going to keep up with and 
just a little ahead of the selling price? Shall we strain 
every nerve to get a large stock of high priced logs to sell 
at no profit or shall we go slow and produce a normal or 
below normal cut and sell at profitable prices? These are 
questions to which we should give serious and careful 
thought. 

Tells of Plan for Better Merchandising 


O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, then spoke on 
a ‘‘New Plan for Better Merchandising’’ that was 
really in the nature of an announcement of the plans 
of the association to hold the Northern Lumbermen’s 


_ retailers thoroly posted in this matter. 


Salesmanship Conference in Merrill, Wis., December 
8-10. Secretary Swan said that the conference will be 
in the nature of a family affair, to which only the 
manufacturers and their sales representatives of Wis- 
consin and Michigan whose problems are similar wiil 
be invited. Altho the completed program has not been 
arranged as yet he said, however, that provision for 
participation on the part of consumers and retailers 
as well as by the salesmen, manufacturers and sales 
managers will be made. He said: ‘‘This will be a 
conference to inquire into just how efficient we are 
under present conditions, to exchange information, to 
give our sales departments all of the information which 
they feel a need for and to develop the most efficient 
possible plan for promoting the greatest volume. of 
lumber sales possible thru efficient work and satisfied 
customers.’’ He added that the plan is to discuss 
very frankly market disadvantages and remarked: 
‘We wish to bring out constructive criticism from 
the different elements, gain the point of view of each 
and their idea concerning the matters which they feel 
other speakers have passed over.’’ 

Representatives of the association will give talks 
on markets as determined by freight rates, the present 
freight rate situation as it affects members, the oppor- 
tunities for trade development work in northern woods 
and the comparative service cost, advantages and dis- 
advantages of substitutes for wood with the product 
of the members of the association. 

Mr. Swan will also outline the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of northern woods as compared to 
woods produced in competing sections as it is the 
desire to have all of the salesmen, sales managers and 
The sales 
managers and salesmen will outline sales methods. 
The plan to be followed by the association in its pro- 
motion and advertising campaigns, work with the re- 
tailers and the connection between this and selling 
will be pointed out. The work of the committee on 
market conditions will be analyzed and possible im- 
provements in the gathering and distribution of the 
information will be considered. Plans will be pre- 
sented for adoption to provide members with informa- 
tion regarding the price situation daily that will cover 
prices from competing sections as well as other mills 
in the northern territory. 

Those in attendance at Merrill will be the guests of 
the three local mill companies, the Kinzel Lumber Co., 
the Heineman Lumber Co. and the A. H. Stange Co. 

Secretary Swan then read a letter from W. H. Parry, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, stating that infor- 
mation had come to the commission of an accumula- 
tion of yard stock because of the car shortage and 
asking for certain information. Among the questions 
propounded were these: ‘‘Can the accumulation of 
abnormal mill stock be discouraged?’’ ‘‘ What effect 
would this have on prices?’’ ‘‘ Are retail yard stocks 
being depleted enough to absorb at steady prices this 
consumption?’’ 

A motion was adopted that Secretary Swan and E. 
A. Hamar formulate and send forward a reply to Com- 
missioner Parry’s letter. 

President Phillips then announced the appointment 
of committees as follows: Terms of sale: Edward 
Hines, of Chicago; M. J. Quinlan, of Soperton, Wis.; 
C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis. 

On branding lumber: E. A. Hamar, of Chassell, 
Mich.; H. I. Latimer, of Mellen, Wis.; and George 
N. Harder, of Rib Lake, Wis. 

Announcement was made that the annual meeting 
of the association will be held Jan. 25 and 26 at the 
Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee, with a dinner on the night 
of the first day. 

The report of the treasurer was read, showing a 
substantial balance in bank to the credit of the asso- 
ciation. 

A. L. Osborne, chairman of the bureau of transpor- 
tation and legislation, reported that because of being 
so busy with a number of cases before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the traffic manager had not 
been able to give much attention to the matter of aud- 
iting freight bills, but that now the docket has been 
cleared sufficiently for this work to be resumed and 
he asked the members to send in their freight bills 
for audit, assuring them that the work thus far done 
has demonstrated that this part of the association 
work will result in a good profit to the members who 
take advantage of it. 

Secretary Swan told something of the hemlock ad- 
vertising campaign which now will be devoted to the 
work of developing new uses and new markets for 
No. 3 hemlock. 

The report on market conditions was the last order 
of business, the report on hemlock being made by Al- 
fred Klass, of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., who 
reported stocks low and badly broken with a good 
demand prevailing at better prices than were received 
only a short time ago. The report on the whole was 
optimistic as to demand but the committee thought 
the manufacturers should get more money for their 
product in order to meet the increasing cost of pro- 
duction. 

The report for hardwoods was made by J. F. Halpin, 
of Chicago, this report indicating an active demand 
with conditions justifying the manufacturers: asking 
an advance over present prices. The discussion that 
followed brought out very prominently the fact that 
because of the constantly increasing cost of produc- 
tion, the advances suggested are absolutely necessary 
if manufacturers expect to reap any profit at all from 
their operations. 

O. T. Holt, of Oconto, called attention to the high 
price of logs and said that gmanufacturers can not 
sell their products at present prices. 

Following a brief discussion of log input and costs, 
the meeting adjourned. 
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COMMISSION FINDS RATE UNREASONABLE 


Three Lumber Concerns Interested Parties—Amount 
of Reparation to Be Determined Later 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission finds 
unreasonable the rate of 4.5 cents per 100 pounds charged 
by the Rock Island Railway for the transportation of 
hardwood logs in carloads from Proctor, Edmondson and 
Hulbert, Ark., to Memphis, Tenn. Reparation is awarded, 
the amount to be determined at a future date. 

Complaint was filed by the J. V. Stimson Hardwood 
Co., Mark H. Brown Lumber Co. and James EH, Stark 
Co., Memphis lumbermen. The commission says: 

Proctor, Edmondson, and Hulbert are local stations on de- 
fendant’s jine, Proctor 20 miles from Memphis, Edmondson 
16 miles, and Hulbert 9 miles. The shipments in issue moved 
over defendant's line at the 4.5-cent rate assailed. 

Memphis is situated on the east bank of the Mississipp* 
River. The rails of defendant terminate at Bridge Junction, 
Ark., on the west bank of the river, opposite Memphis, but it 
maintains terminals at Memphis and operates its trains be 
tween Bridge Junction and Memphis over the bridge of the 
Kansas City & Memphis Bridge Co. Defendant pays a bridge 
toll of 1 cent per 100 pounds on logs in carloads moved across 
the bridge at Memphis. Prior to March 26, 1912, when con- 
ditions permitted, defendant operated a boat to transfer cars 
across the river at Memphis. Prior to Aug. 1, 1914, it main- 
tained rates on hardwood logs to Memphis of 4 cents from 
Proctor and Edmondson and 3.5 cents from, Hulbert. The 
tariff publishing these rates provided : 

Rates from Hulbert, Riceville, Mounds, Edmondson, and 
Proctor, Ark., apply only when transfer boat is used. 
When compelled to use the Kansas City & Memphis bridge 
for transfer across the Mississippi River, rates will be 
from Hulbert 1 cent and from Riceville to Proctor, in- 
elusive, one-half cent per 100 pounds higher. 
Complainants’ witnesses testify that in 1912 they shipped 

logs from and to the points in question at the lower rates 
applicable in connection with the transfer boat, and that the 
logs in issue were purchased on the assumption that the lower 
rates would be applied thereon. Complainants contend that 
the rates charged were unreasonable and unjustly discrimin- 
atory to the extent they exceeded 3.5 cents from Hulbert and 
4 cents from Edmondson and Proctor. 

Defendant's river inclines, used in connection with the trans- 
fer boat and necessary for its operation, were destroyed in the 
spring of 1912 and were not rebuilt. The transfer boat has 
not been operated since. The rates applicable in connection 
with the transfer boat were canceled Aug. 1, 1914, soon after 
defendant had decided not to rebuild the incline and not to 
resume the operation of the boat. Complainants” shipments 
moved after the operation of the transfer boat was discon- 
tinued and necessarily were transported over the bridge to 
Memphis. The 4.5-cent rate charged was, therefore, legally 
applicable. 

Complainants compare the rates charged with rates on 
hardwood logs of 3 cents and 3.5 cents for distances ranging 
from 10 miles to 29 miles from Arkansas points on the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroads to Memphis, and also with 
rates maintained by lines east of the Mississippi River to Mem- 
phis which are considerably lower for corresponding distances 
than the rates assailed. Prior to Aug. 1, 1914, defendant 
maintained a rate of 6 cents on hardwood logs from Willard, 
Ark., to Memphis, 109 miles, which applied in connection with 
the transfer boat, or across the bridge. 

In Vandenboom-Stimson Lumber Co. vs. St. L., I. M. &8. Ry. 
Co., 38 I. C. C., 432, we found that defendant’s rates on bard- 
wood logs to Memphis from Arkansas points on its line 25 
miles or less from Memphis were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded 4 cents per 100 pounds, and prescribed that 
rate as a maximum for two years, effective June 1, 1916. De- 
fendant complied with our order in that case, thus making the 
present rate on logs from and to the points in question 4 cents. 

We find that the rates assailed were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded 4 cents per 100 pounds; that com- 
plainants made the shipments as described, and paid and bore 
charges thereon at the rate herein found to have been unrea- 
sonable; that complainants have been damaged to the extent 
of the difference between the charges paid and the charges that 
would have accrued at a rate of 4 cents per 100 pounds; and 
that they are entitled to reparation with interest. We further 
find that the allegation of discrimination has not been sus- 
tained. Complainants should prepare statements showing as 
to each shipment on which reparation is claimed, the date of 
movement, the point of origin and destination, car number and 
initial, weight, charges collected, and the amount of reparation 
due under our findings herein, which statements should be 
submitted to defendant for verification. Upon receipt of a 
statement so prepared by complainants and verified by defend- 
ant, we will consider the matter further with a view to issu- 
ing an order awarding reparation. 

In view of our order in the Vandenboom-Stimson Lumber Co. 
case, supra, 20 order for the future is necessary. 








RAILROADS CALLED TO INVESTIGATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—The investigation to be 
held at Louisville, Ky., Nov. 3 and 4, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into the growing car shortage 
will be a searching one, at which will be heard repre- 
sentatives of the railroads, lumbermen, State commis- 
sioners and others interested in the question. The hear- 
ing will be conducted by Commissioner McChord. Ac- 
tually the commission can not take legal action unless it 
is shown that discrimination in car allotment has been 
practised, and probably the only action taken will be to 
determine the causes of the present condition and the 
publication of the information obtained together with 
recommendations to the railroads with a view to remedy- 
ing the present shortage and guarding against a re- 
currence. In this connection it is worthy of mention 
that Commissioner Clark was instrumental in remedy- 
ing the congestion that s@ hampered shipping on the At- 
lantie coast this spring. It is known that the American 
Railway Association has under consideration a plan to 


raise the per diem rate on cars of the home line and to 
make the charge on a sliding scale to penalize railroads 
that persist in holding rolling stock of other roads. 

At the time that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced the calling of the Louisville conference two 
sets of printed forms were sent to the railroads, calling 
for reports on rolling stock. One form calls for a quar- 
terly report on the condition of freight cars, the first one 
to be on Jan. 1. The other calls for a semimonthly 
report on freight car requirements and supply as of 
7 A. M. on the first and fifteenth days of the month. 
Only railroads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 
or more are called upon to furnish the statistics. Mem- 
bers of the commission are convinced that these reports 
will be helpful in heading off future car shortages. 

For the most part the commission officials believe the 
railroads are doing the best they can to meet the demand 
for cars. The regular force of boiler and safety appli- 
ance inspectors have been sent into the field to help in the 
investigation. Already one report has been received 
from Nebraska regarding the movement of grain. Among 
other things it was found that fully 25 percent of the 
ears of the Union Pacifie System are off its tracks. The 
tendency appears to be to utilize the ears for long-haul 
traffic as far as possible, this being the most profitable. 
GIVE REASONS FOR LOWER RATES ON LOGS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—In a brief filed in the lum- 
ber classification case pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Theodore Kundtz Co. urges that 
logs be given rates lower than those applied on shipments of 
lumber or other forest products. The following reasons are 
given for this request: 





Logs load heavily. In this connection it may be said that 
the minimum usually prescribed on forest products (ineclud- 
ing logs) in commodity tariffs and classifications are too low 
and result in economic waste of car capacity. Logs will 
stand a minimum of 50,000 pounds. 

Any kind of an oper car can be used for the transportation 
of logs. Holes in the sides or bottom of cars do not unfit 
them for log transportation, Even such low grade commod- 
ities as sand, gravel, coal and ore require better equipment 
than logs. 

Logs are of low value. Lumber is on the average five times 
the value of logs per ton. Logs are practically immune as 
a transportation liability. There is searcely any way of 
damaging logs in transit. In fact, claims against carriers 
for damage to logs in transit are unknown quantities. Logs 
do not require expedited service or special service of any 
kind. 

A basis of transportation that will enable logs to move is 
a means of eliminating economic waste in two ways: First, 
in some sections trees are cut that would otherwise be 
girdled and allowed to decay; in the second place, when 
conditions permit the transportation of logs to big centers 
for manufacturing purposes, all of the log is used. Not a 
chip is wasted. The contrary is true when the log is manu- 
factured near the place of production, in which case 20 to 
30 percent of the wood is wasted. 

We believe that uniform bases of relationship between loz 
rates and rates on other forest products should be estab- 
lished, and suggest 66 percent of the rates on lumber in 
carloads, on 2 minimum weight of 50,000 pounds. 

Counsel for the Kundtz company adds that evidence pro- 
duced at the hearing of this case in Chicago shows that 
the estimate of 20 to 30 percent of waste when logs are 
manufactured near the point of production is too low and 
should be placed at 50 percent. 





NATIONAL SLACK COOPERS FILE BRIEF 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The first brief filed in the big 
lumber reclassification case pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is that of George B. Webster, attorney 
for the National Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Webster says in part: 


Under the present classification of forest products slack 
cooperage and tight cooperage move on lumber rates, except 
in some rare cases where special rates are applicable. The 
general adjustment, however, places both on the rough lumber 
basis, The position of this association on the questions in- 
volved in the present investigation is one of satisfaction with 
the existing classification, and it is not advocating any 
changes or readjustments, the measure of the rates not being 
in issue. 

If the commission should reach the conclusion that some 
changes must be made in the lumber list, this association 
earnestly contends that slack cooperage stock should not 
under any circumstances be raised over the rough lumber 
basis, and that it should have the lowest rating given to any 
forest product advanced in the process of manufacture beyond 
the log. Its reasons for that contention, in the soundness and 
justice of which its members implicitly believe, are in sub- 
stance these: 

First: The similarity in character of rough lumber and 
slack cooperage stock and their similarity in the process of 
manufacture from the log. 

Sreconp: The similarity of the two commodities from a 
traffic standpoint. 

TuirD: ‘The facts that slack cooperage stock is made from 
timber unfit for any other purpose, and thereby affords to the 
carriers a traffic which otherwise would not move; that it is a 
desirable traffic, producing a high revenue with little or no loss 
or damage Claims, and that the industry is a genuine aid to 
conservation of the forests and an economic agent in the 
preparation of cut-over lands for cultivation. 

With equal earnestness the association urges the absolute 
necessity of the existing privilege of carload mixtures, that is, 
the shipment in one car, at the carload rate, of matched sets 
of the staves, heading and hoops required to make up slack 
barrels, and it also contends for a continuance of the recon- 
signment privilege as it now exists, 

The brief contains extracts from the testimony of V. W. 
Kraft, F. S. Charlot, C. L. Harrison and other witnesses at 
the hearing. It also contains a strong argument in support 
of the contentions of the association. In conclusion Mr. Web- 
ster says: 

In the foregoing there bave been presented as succinctly 
as possible the principal facts relied upon by the slack cooper- 
age stock manufacturers and dealers, together with the argu- 
ments which they believe are fairly based upon them. It is but 
natural that in an investigation of so wide a scope and in a 
record of such voluminous proportions some things should 
escape the attention of the interested parties and of the au- 
thority charged with the duty of determining the issues which 
they raise, but it should not be forgotten that none of these 
facts were controverted, even by the carriers or their ever- 
vigilant representatives. 





DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—In a decision the .« 
sion has dismissed the complaint of the Augusta Veucer Co 


against the Southern Railway Co. et al., which charg: that 
the rates collected by defendants on veneering or thir ative 
wood lumber from Augusta, Ga., to eastern and stern 
destinations were in excess of the rates legally ap; cable, 


and unreasonable, The commission holds that the ‘\yecifie 
commodity rates published to apply on thin lumb: 
legally applicable, and that such rates are not shoyn 
have been or to be unreasonable.” 

In a decision handed down today the Interstate Ci leree 
Commission directs the Louisville & Nashville and connee. 
tions to pay the Knudson & Mercer Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
$32.40, with interest from December 14, 1912, as reparation 
on account of unreasonable charges collected for the ‘rans. 
portation of a carload of lumber from Prentice, Al:., con- 
signed to Mounds, Ill., and diverted in transit to Gar). Inq, 
A combination rate of 35 cents was charged. The ‘eciimis- 
sion holds that the Louisville & Nashville should hay. per. 
mitted the diversion on the basis of a joint thru rate 
of 24 cents from Prentice to Gary, plus the minimum charge 
of $5 for the extra services. 

A complaint filed by the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., of Sardis, Miss., against the Illinois Central anid con- 
nections, attacking defendants’ rates on lumber in carloads 
from Sardis to Spokane and Walla Walla, Wash., and Pendle- 
ton, Ore., and points taking the same rates, was formally 
dismissed by the commission, which failed to find the rates 
unreasonable, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today handed down a 
number of decisions involving complaints filed by lumber 
companies in cases of local interest. 

Three complaints filed by the Powell-Myers Lumber Co., of 
South Bend, Ind., are upheld by the commission. In the first 
of these the commission finds that the company is entitled to 
recover $30.35 reparation from the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western and connecting lines on account ‘of overcharges on 
four carloads of oak crossties shipped from Mill Shoals, En- 
field and Fairfield, Ill., to Minnesota Transfer and St. Paul, 
Minn. A rate of 19 cents was collected, while the commis- 
sion finds 18 cents weuld have been the lawful rate. 

The Louisville & Nashville and Wabash roads are directed 
to pay the Powell-Myers Co. $38.70 and $24.80 on account of 
overcharges on two carloads of crossties from Equality and 
Ada, IL, to Mason City, Iowa. A combination rate of 21 
cents was charged on the shipments. Had the lumber rate 
been applied the charge would have been 18 cents per 100 
pounds. The commission states: ‘‘We have repeatedly held 
that the rates on crossties between given points should not 
exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect on lumber of the 
kind of wood from which the ecrossties are made and the 
record herein presents no reason for making an exception to 
this rule.” 

In the third case the commission finds the Powell-Myers Co, 
is entitled to $6.44 reparation on account of the failure of 
the Louisville & Nashville and connections to permit diversion 
and reconsignment of a carload of lumber shipped from 
Shepard's, Tenn., to Chicago and reshipped from there to 
La Crosse, Wis. 

The commission dismissed a complaint filed by the Powell- 
Myers Co. against the Louisville & Nashville et al., attacking 
the reasonableness of a rate of 13.8 cents per 100 pounds on 
two carloads of crossties from Equality, Ill., to Streator, IIL, 
via an interstate route. This rate is held not to have been 
unreasonable. 

In a decision in No. 8318, Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. 
Morgan's Louisiana Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., the 
conunission holds that complainant has failed to prove his 
contention that a switching charge of $2 a ear, applied to 
sixty carloads of lumber, logs and staves, paid to the New 
Orleans Public Belt Railroad, was unreasonable. The ship- 
ments originated in Louisiana and moved via defendant's 
lines to New Orleans for export. In addition to its regular 
charges to New Orleans defendant collected $2 per car for 
switching via the Public Belt, this charge being published in 
the latter's tariff on file with the commission. Complainant 
contended that the rates to New Orleans included all charges. 
The commission states it can not agree with this contention 
and holds that the $2 switching charge was legally applied. 

Another complaint dismissed by the commission is docketed 
as No, 8223—‘‘Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. versus 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., et al.’ Complainant 
attacked the reasonablenéss of a rate of 20 cents per 100 
pounds charged on two carloads of lumber shipped from 
Evansville to Chicage and reconsigned to Detroit, Mich., with 
an additional charge of $2 per car incident to reconsignment. 
Reparation was claimed on the fact that a tariff of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois published a joint thru rate of 12 cents 
per 100 pounds on lumber from Evansville to Detroit and 
provided for the reconsignment of shipments at Chicago to 
Detroit on the basis of the 12-cent rate. An error was made 
in placing the reconsignment order with the Manufacturers’ 
Junction Railway, a Chicago switching line, and the com- 
mission finds the charges were legally assessed. 

In another opinion the commission dismissed a complaint 
filed by E. FE. Case, receiver of the Red Cedar Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Seattle, Wash., against the Bur- 
lington road and connections, which attacked the application 
of a rate of 98 cents per 100 pounds on a carload of shingles 
shipped from South Bellingham, Wash., to Mexico, Mo., and 
reconsigned to Knoxville, Tenn. Complainant:contended that 
when shipment moved a combination rate of 90 cents was 
published from South Bellingham to Knoxville, and that the 
rate was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded this 
amount, plus 10 cents per car-mile for the out-of-line haul 
from Old Monroe to Mexico and return and $5 for recon- 
signment. The commission says: ‘We-repeatedly held that 
reconsignment and diversion on basis of the thru rate from 
point of origin to new destination, with a fair charge for 
the extra service performed, are reasonable practices. I 
each instance, however, we have made the nonexistence of 
an out-of-line haul and request for reconsignment or diver- 
sion within a reasonable time conditions precedent to the 
right of a shipper to demand such reconsignment. In this 


to 








case the service required of defendant was analogous to that , 


required for two local shipments.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commisison in a decision handed 
down Wednesday holds that the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. must extend to the mill of the Union Lumber 
Co. at Milvid, Tex., the same switching service that it vives 
complainant’s competitor at Silsbee, Tex. The- case came 
up on rehearing; the commission having originally decided 
adversely to complainant. The commission directs the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe to remove the “undue anc u- 
reasonable prejudice and disadvantage,” but denies repara- 
tion on account of past shipments which the railroad failed 
to move as now directed. The mill of the Kirby Luzaber 
Co. is located at Silsbee. The railroad purchased a spur 
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track | ending from its line 2 miles and 2,500 feet to and 
peyond ‘ae mill of the Kirby company. In addition to mak- 
ing this haul as part of the rate the railroad switches with- 


out cherge traffic on the extensive system of privately 
owned “pur tracks at the Kirby company’s mill. It costs 
the coniplainant $2.13 a car to switch its lumber to the 
defendant's tracks. ee ae : ; 

In another decision the commission dismissed a complaint 
filed by the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad, alleging that the carrier unlawfully 
yefused to switch cars to and from its sawmill at Charles- 
ton, Miss., or to pay the lumber company for the service. 
The comission holds that “the evidence fails to show 
that defendant’s refusal to perform a switching service for 
the complainant or to pay the complainant for performing 
the service for itself was unlawful.” Beginning July 21, 
1915, the railroad agreed to do all switching, but refused 
to reimburse complainant for switching prior to that date. 
Since July 21 of last year all cars between the mill and the 
station at Charleston Have been switched without extra 
charge. 


SEEK DECISION AS TO DIVISION OF THRU 
RATES 

Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 1—Examiner Burnside, ofthe 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is taking testimony here 
in I. & S. No. 490—Lumber Transit Privileges at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Docket No. 7506 Suffalo Lumber Exchange 
and Buffalo Chamber of Commerce vs. Alabama Central 
Railway Co., et al. These two cases were combined and 
originally decided by the commission April 26 of last 
year. In its opinion on that date the commission held 
that the carriers had failed to justify proposed increased 
rates for the transportation of hardwood lumber from 
southern points, stopped in transit at Buffalo and recon- 
signed to points east, northeast and southeast. The com- 
mission also held that the existing practices of the southern 
lines applying to hardwood lumber stopped in transit at 
Buffalo were not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 

Having failed to secure the desired increase in rates the 
northern carriers are now back before the commission seek- 
ing to have that body determine what is a reasonable di- 
vision of the joint thru rates between southern and north; 
ern lines. In concluding its original opinion the commission 
suggested that if the railroads could not agree upon a 
division of thru rates on transit shipments they might 
institute appropriate proceedings and have the matter 
determined. ; 

The Buffalo lumbermen are not greatly concerned in the 
outcome of the pending proceeding, the commission having 
refused to consent to increased rates to Buffalo and, at 
the same time, having upheld the existing transit arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Buffalo Lumber Exchange sent to 
the hearing a committee consisting of O. FE. Yeager, of the 
Yeager Lumber Co., and Horace F. Taylor. With them is 
EK. W. Williams, traffic commissioner of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce. ’ 

A battery of attorneys represented the southern and Cen- 
tral Freight Association railroads. The principal. witness 
placed on the stand by the northern roads was Eugene 
Morris, veteran rate expert of the Central Freight Associa- 
tion freight committee. In a general way, Mr. Morris argued 
for the full local rates on the portion of the haul north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers. He cited precedents to sup- 
port his contention that existing divisions of joint thru 
rates that give the northern carriers less than the sixth- 
class rate should be brought to that general level. 

R. Walton Moore and other attorneys for the southern 
lines made Mr. Morris admit that the northern roads have 
established local rates from Qhio River and other points 
to Buffalo which are less than the sixth-class rate. The 
railroad attorneys failed to. see under such circumstances 
why their clients should be required to reduce their earnings 
in order to give Central Freight Association lines a higher 
division of thru rates than they have voluntarily established 
from points within their own territory, and from other 
points outside. As a general proposition, however, Mr. 
Morris insisted that the sixth-class rate is applied. Where 
less than the sixth-class rates have been established as 
locals, he said, it was for the purpose of equalizing rates 
and to meet competition. Mr. Moore insisted that there is 
hot enough hardwood timber standing north of the Ohio 
River to warrant serious competition between carriers for 
its transportation. 

_ Several witnesses placed on the stand by the southern 
lines insisted it would be a rank injustice if the commission 
Should require them to shrink their division of thru rates 
i order to help the northern lines meet the transit situation 
at Buffalo. Attention was called to the fact that the car- 
ters frankly stated in the original proceedings that the 
present transit arrangement at Buffalo was established to 
meet peculiar conditions. The commission having upheld 
the transit arrangement and refused the northern lines an 
Mcrease in rates, the southern lines, witnesses said, failed 
to see \wliy they should be required to pay the increase. 

_ The ove weakness of the case of the southern lines which 
1S apparent is that they allow divisions on the sixth-class 
basis on certain shipments other than for transit at Buffalo. 


nm 


COMMISSION SUSPENDS PROPOSED INCREASES 
: Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Was cTon, D. C., Nov. 2.—The Interstate Commerce 

Commis on today suspended until March 1 a few items in 

















Texas s tariff No. 2-B I. C. C. No. 338, which is an out- 
stowth the celebrated Shreveport case and involves rates 
genera The items suspended propose increases on cord- 
Wood. (.. bark, lignite, cattle and stock cattle in carloads. 
In ts original opinion in the Shreveport case the commis- 
‘ton or “ed the railroads to remove the discrimination found 
to exis “tween Shreveport and other Louisiana and Texas 
points xas lines tariff No. 2-B, effective today, was filed 
in coh), ince with the commission's order. With regard to 
the ma if items net mentioned above the tariff is now in 
effect. ‘rates are subject to specific complaint. 
Tex licials and shippers were here in force last week 
ene - entire tariff be suspended pending further 

‘ mm. 
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1’ SES CHARGE OF NEW YORK OFFICE 


Ney kK, Nov. 1—G. W. Taylor, for the last nine years 


phen ‘loy of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., has been ap- 
a ‘anager of the concern’s New York office, Grand 
ithe end ‘minal, to succeed the late W. M. Beers. With this 
Sms ' New York office also assumes charge of the com- 
ey, ‘S In New York, New Jersey and New England. 
i a "is an experienced lumberman and his promotion 
Eg of the local office is well received by the local 
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WILL INVITE BIDS ON GOVERNMENT TIMBER 
[By ODELL] 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—The Forest Service in 
the immediate future will invite bids for the cutting of 
200,000,000 feet of western yellow pine and sugar pine 
saw timber on the Lassen national forest, California. 
The area comprises about 26,000 acres. 

Advertisements also will soon be sent out for bids 
on 1,171,000 feet of timber in the Natural Bridge area, 
Virginia. This timber consists of chestnut oak, chest- 
nut and poplar, with smaller quantities of black and 
scarlet oak, pine and chestnut acid wood, and also some 
white and red oak. It is the biggest sale authorized 
in the South since the Forest Service purchased southern 
Appalachian lands. The area covers 300 acres south of 
the James River and two miles from Baleony Falls, Va. 





WANT TO MAKE PANAMA CITY A FREE PORT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31—A report received by 
the Department of Commerce from U. 8. Consul Julius 
D. Dreher, Colon, Panama, states that the aggregate 
length of ships which passed thru the Panama Canal in 
July was 53,905 feet, or approximately 10.2 miles. The 
average length of the vessels was 260.92 feet and the 
average draft 20.9 feet. 

Consul Dreher also has reported that the Board of 
Commerce of Colon, an active body of 100 members, has 
been discussing for some time the advisability of making 
that place a free port. At a recent meeting the chamber 
voted unanimously to ask the Panama National Assem- 
bly to make Colon a free port. It is believed this step 
would result in bringing a large wholesale business to 
the city from South America, Colon being on the Pacific 
side of the isthmus. 
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INCOME TAX RULES EXPLAINED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—Col. William H. Os- 
born, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, has issued in- 
structions to collectors thruout the country regarding 
the ¢xecution of certificates to disclose the identity of 
ownership of stock where the stock is registered in a 
name other than that of the actual owner and subject to 
taxation. The instructions follow: . 

Dividends on stock of domestic or resident alien cor- 
porations are held to be income to the record owner of 
the stock, and he will be liable for income tax, unless a 
certificate showing that actual ownership rests with an- 
other is filed. 

When stock in a domestic or resident alien corpora- 
tion whose net income is subject to the normal tax is 
issued in the name of another than a nonresident alien 
corporation the dividends of such stock will not be sub- 
ject to the withholding of normal tax under the provi- 
sions of the Act of Sept. 8, 1916, except when the debtor 
corporation or its withholding agent has knowledge that 
the actual owner of the stock is a nonresident alien cor- 
poration subject to withholding. 

When such stock actually is owned by a nonresident 
alien and the stockholder of record is acting as agent for 
the actual owner such agent, by filing: with the debtor 
corporation the certificate referred to may escape per- 
sonal.tax, but where the agent is a citizen of or resident 
in the United States, he must make return and pay tax 
for the nonresident owner when the amount of dividends 
received is sufficient to call for the additional tax pro- 
vided by the act of Sept. 8, 1916, and in all eases for 
the purpose of the normal tax. 

All certificates filed with debtor corporations for the 
purpose of disclosing actual ownership of stock in domes- 
tic or resident corporations shall be forwarded to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for its district within thirty 
days after it is received, 





TO HOLD PUBLIC MEETING ON COMMERCE 
PROBLEMS 

WasuHineton, D. C., Oct. 30.—Senator Francis G. 
Newlands, of Nevada, chairman of the Congressional 
joint committee, created to imvestigate conditions relat- 
ing to interstate and foreign commerce and the necessity 
for further legislation relating to the transportation 
problem, has issued a tentative outline of subjects to be 
considered at the first meeting of the joint committee on 
Nov. 20, at 10 o’clock, in the Senate Office Building, this 
city. The printed statement says: ‘‘The views of all 
who are interested in or have information regarding the 
questions are invited by the committee, either by written 
communication or at oral hearings.’’ In this connection 
it is suggested that those participating therein classify 
their remarks under the following heads as nearly as pos- 
sible. The subject of the Government control and regu- 
lation of interests and foreign transportation is the first 
on the list and covers: (a) the efficiency of the existing 
system; (b) the incorporation of carriers; (c) proposed 
changes in the organization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the act to regulate commerce. The Gov- 
ernment ownership of all public utilities will then be 
discussed under the head of (a) feasibility of Govern- 
ment ownership; (b) the comparative worth of Govern. 
ment ownership compared to regulation. 

Speaking of ‘‘Government Regulation and Control’’ 
Senator Newlands calls attention specifically to the fol- 
lowing points: (a) limits to govern Interstate Commerce 
Commission activities; (b) should a change be made in 
the organization of the commission? (c) where shall de- 





partments of the Interstate Commerce Commission sit 
sbould they be created? (d) does the present system 
assure the common carriers sufficient credit to obtain 
necessary funds at reasonable interest and to what extent 
should their facilities be enlarged in the next five years? 
(e) how does dual regulation of rates of carriers by the 
States and nation work out? (f) the feasibility of regu- 
lating hours and wages of employees of common carriers 
and legislative action regarding settlement of disputes 
between carriers and their employees; (g) is national in- 
corporation, permissive or compulsory, desirable for ear- 
riers in interstate commerce, and how will companies 
operating entirely within one State be affected? 

Regarding the wisdom or feasability of Government 
ownership of such utilities Chairman Newlands outlined 
the inquiry under the following heads: (a) efficiency and 
economy in actual practice of Government ownership; 
(b) is Government ownership compatible with our sys- 
tem of Government? (¢) will Government ownership suit 
local needs? (d) what is a practical method of securing 
Government ownership? 





NEW EXAMINATION ANNOUNCED FOR LUMBER 
TRADE INVESTIGATORS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1—Nov. 22 has been fixed 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as the 
date for the second examination of candidates for ap- 
pointment as trade commissioners to investigate lumber 
production and markets in Europe. The formal an- 
nouncements are similar to those distributed at the time 
of the first examination except that special emphasis is 
laid on the points that the positions are not in the com- 
petitive classified service and consequently those making 
the highest rating in the written examination will not 
necessarily be appointed, but that appointment will be 
made more on the basis of practical experience in the 
lumber industry rather than scientific training in for- 
estry. It is also stated that no one under twenty-five 
years old will be considered and that those that failed 
in the oral examinations held in Washington recently 
are not eligible for the coming examination. The ex- 
amination will be held in a number of the larger cities 

of the different States. 

Persons who desire to take the examination should ap- 
ply to the United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for form 375. The forms can also be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the United States Civili 
Service Board, post office, Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal.; customhouse, 
New York; New Orleans, La., or old custom house, St. 
Louis, Mo. A second oral examination will be held in 
Washington or some other city early in December. 

The salaries for these positions will not exceed $10 
a day for every day in the year. In addition, all trans- 
portation expenses will be paid and $4 per diem will be 
allowed for subsistence expenses. 





SUCCESSFUL SANITATION CONTEST CONDUCTED 


Fernwoop, Miss., Oct. 28.—The Fernwood Lumber 
Co. believes in the principle of ‘‘Safety First’’ applied 
to sanitation and also that competition is best for sani- 
tation as it is for trade. Consequently Dr. T. K. MeGee 
was made sanitary inspector for the company and in his 
hands and those of his assistants was placed the respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of the community regula- 
tions. This policy is said:to be largely responsible for 
the exeellent results obtained. Sin:e the inauguration 
of this plan Fernwood has become a much more healthy 
place in which to live and Dr. MeGee recently started a 
contest to improve the sanitary conditions still more. In 
this contest three prizes were offered to the white resi- 
dents and three to the colored, for the cleanest and most 
sanitary premises. The plan worked excellently and re- 
sulted in a great’ cleaning up of yards, cutting of weeds, 
inspection of drains, removing of stagnant water and 
general improvement of appearances. The premises were 
then inspected by Doctors W. D. Beacham and H. L. 
Carruth, both non-residents, and resulted in the follow- 
ing persons receiving prizes: 

WHITE RESIDENTS—First prize of $10, Teachers’ residence : 
second prize of $5, Z. Z. Linton’s residence; third prize of 
$2.50, J. D. King’s residence. 

COLORED RESIDENTS—First prize of $10, Emil Robinson ; 
second prize of $5, Webb Lampton; third prize of $2.50, Joe 
Wilson, 

In announcing the decision the inspectors—one of 
whom is the county health officer—commended the resi- 
dents on the showing made and stated that it was very 
difficult to arrive at a decision. 





RECEIFTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From Oct. 25 to Oct. 30 inclusive, six vessels brought 
2,139,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—475,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer 7. S. Christie, from Blind River, Ont. The next 
largest cargo—450,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Arizona, from Nahma, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Oct. 25—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich., 372,000 
feet. 

Oct. 27 
feet. 

Oct. 29——-Steamer Arizona, Nahma, Mich., 450,000 feet. 

Oct. 830—Steamer 7'. 8. Christie, Blind River, Ont., 475,000 
feet; steamer W. J. Carter, Arthur's Bay, Ont., 199,000 feet ; 
steamer Mueller, Empire, Mich., 400,000 feet. 


Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 243,000 
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~ FINANCIAL | 





Financing 
Lumbermen— | 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledége. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 


(uninc. ) 
208 —™ St. 454 California Street 


San Francisco 











SEE SWE 


Loans on 
Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 36 years experience 
in timberland and Jumbcr matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 
A 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 











HOW ABOUT cuteover LANDS? 


Why not look into the question of developing or selling 
them for farming or grazing purposes? Let me know 
what you have and I will tell you what I could do. 


John B. Shepard, Rexiouttanal Eazincer 
110 W. 40th Street., NEW YORK CITY 








Wma.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified® Public Accomants 
$29-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 

PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 


Established 1894 











LUMBER CLUBS ACTIVE THE COUNTRY OVER © 
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Texans Take Over Membership of Houston Traffic Organization — Philadelphians 


na 
~OMm.- 


pete for Prizes in Annual Golf Tournament 





ARRANGE TO CONSOLIDATE CLUBS 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 30.—Announcement has been 
made by the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston that on 
Nov. 1 it will elect and enroll in membership the 175 
members of the Houston Traffic Club. This move, which 
was mentioned in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several 
weeks ago, was first thought of and promoted by a num- 
ber of railroad men in Houston who saw the mutual 
advantage to be gained by a consolidation of this kind. 

The consolidation does not destroy the identity of the 
Traffic Club. On the part of the lumber organization, 
it merely takes in this number as new members, subject 
to all the rules of the present Lumbermen’s Club, and 
on the part of the Traffic Club it gains a permanent 
home, an opportunity of enrolling the large membership 
of the lumber club in its activities and have a meeting 
place for social intercourse and in which it will enjoy 
all the desirable features of a club. 

- The membership of the Traffic Club consists largely 
of railroad men, all of whom are eligible under the by- 
laws to membership in the Lumbermen’s Club, the close 
relationship between lumbermen and carriers being con- 
sidered at the organization of the lumber club, and 
eligibility clauses framed so as to include the men whom 
the lumbermen naturally would meet in a business way. 

The officers of the Traffic Club are R. H. Spencer, 
president of the South Texas Implement & Vehicle Co., 
president; T. G. Beard, general freight agent Sunset- 
Central Lines, first vice president; W. D. Cleveland, jr., 
W. D. Cleveland & Sons, second vice president; Clint 
Holliday, traffic manager F. W. Heitmann Co., third 
vice president; F. A. Leffingwell, of the Trinity & Brazos 
Valley, secretary; and A. Kimbell, traffic manager of the 
Houston Drug Co., treasurer. 

The present officers of the Lumbermen’s Club are: 
F. J. Womack, president; L. J. Boykin, vice president; 
Ben H. Brown, treasurer; and Earl Dionne, secretary 
manager. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB HOLDS OPENING AFFAIR 


Houston, TEex., Oct. 30.—The opening affair of the 
season was given by the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston 
Friday evening when a dance and reception was held 
at the clubrooms in the Bender Hotel. It was attended 
by more than 300 members and their friends who enjoyed 
the occasion thoroly. The rooms were beautifully 
adorned with tall palms and fern, baskets of yellow cos- 
mos swinging from the chandeliers. Lang’s orchestra 
furnished the music and during the intermission refresh- 
ments were served, buffet fashion. 

The rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club were filled to 
overflowing Monday evening when Dr. Stanley Krebs, 
the well known lecturer and business philosopher, deliv- 
ered an address on salesmanship as applied to the lum- 
ber industry. His talk was devoted chiefly to the neces- 
sity for loyalty and codperation by the employees and 
men engaged in the lumber business. The lecture was 
arranged as a treat by John H. Kirby, president of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., for the members and their friends. 
President F. J. Womack presided and following the lec- 
ture a Dutch lincheon was served and entertainment 
provided. 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS IN ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 27.—The annual tournament 
and meeting of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf 
Club was held yesterday at the Huntington Valley Coun- 
try Club, at Noble, north of this city. With the excep- 
tion of a little too much wind, conditions were favorable, 
and forty-two players teed off in the tournament, four 
of them being guests. Scores were universally high, the 
lowest gross turned in being 92, but two of the low score 
men disqualified themselves by changing balls and play- 
ing before they discovered it. As previously arranged, a 
dinner match was played between picked teams, captained 
by E. B. Humphreys and Horace W. Smedley, the team 
of the former winning by a wide margin. Captain Hum- 
phreys lost his match to Captain Smedley by default on 
account of a changed ball, and turned in no score, while 
Smedley had 99 gross, 9 handicap and 90 net; J. Ander- 
son Ross, 100-18-82, won his match from J. W. Tur..bull, 
who did not hole out; M. G. Wright, 105-18-87, won his 
match from F. X. Diebold, 103-20-83; Eugene W. Fry, 
93-20-73, won from Frank Buck, 95-21-74; William H. 
Smedley, 120-34-86, lost to J. H. Schofield, 122-30-92; 
Harry Humphreys, 100-28-72, won from F. A. Benson, 
116-30-86; William H. Fritz, 109-25-84, won from George 
M. Speigle, 122-26-96; Edward F. Henson, 95-10-85, won 
from J. B. McFarland jr. by default on account of 
changed ball; J. A. Finley, 92-22-70, won from Horace 
A. Reeves jr., 103-26-77; W. H. G. Kirkpatrick, 110-24- 
86, broke even in his match with Maurice L. Dukes, 114- 
24-90; Eli B. Hallowell, 144-34-110, lost his match to 
Irving A. Collins, 113-25-88; and Harry G. Parker, 132- 
36-96, lost to S. P. Bowers, 115-34-81. The scores of the 
players not in the dinner match were: E. D. Swenk, 
121-36-85; J. G. Conner, 105-20-85; H. W. Allen, 100- 
26-74; Joseph P. Comegys, 117-33-84; William P. 
Shearer, 105-18-87; Frank E. Schofield, 101-12-89; John 
Slonamaker, 118-28-90; H. C. Magruder, 125-35-90; J. W. 
Turnbull, George F. Craig, William T. Betts, B. C. 
Currie, and J. Randall Williams jr. who did not turn in 
cards; W. L. Rice and B. 8. Gill, who quit on account of 
darkness, and T., M. Peirce jr., W. J. Wilson, J. E. Bren- 
ueman and Russell Bickford, guests. 


The meeting was held following one of Huniingdon 
Valley’s famous dinners, with President Hallowell jn 
the chair, but with Secretary Troth absent on account 
of the serious illness of his wife. Treasurer Currie off. 
ciated as secretary, and after the minutes were disposed 
of, it was announced that J. A. Finley, who had won ag 
prize at nearly every meet this year, altho new at the 
game, had won three prizes that day. The handicap com. 
mittee had reduced his handicap several times, but he had 
won both low gross and low net for the day. As it is 
not allowable for a player to take more than one prize 
for the day, he chose low gross, low net going to Harry 
Humphreys. Both were golf sweaters. Second low gross 
prize, a clock, was won by Eugene W. Fry; second low 
net, golf balls, by Frank Buck on a toss with H. W, 
Allen, with whom he was tied; third low net, a clock, by 
Allen; fourth low net, an umbrella, by Horace A. Reeves 
jr., and fifth low net, golf balls, by S. P. Bowers. 

The big event, the President’s Prize, for the season’s 
play, was the other prize won by Finley, who beat out 
Horace W. Smedley, who had looked like a sure winner 
after being runner-up for three years. The third in 
this race was J. Elmer Troth. It was a handsome ma- 
hogany chiming clock. E. W. Fry was also a double 
winner, securing the Lwmbermen’s Review prize of a 
handsome suit case. 

As usual, Ben Currie furnished a large part of the life 
of the meeting, and reported about $10 in the treasury, 
The report of the secretary showed that there is now one 
more member than last year, the total now being fifty- 
two playing and ten non-playing. 

A letter was read proposing a joint meeting with the 
Knot Golfers of New York, and was referred to the 
executive committee. 

The precedent of the President’s Prize came up for 
discussion, and as the pace set had been a fast one and 
might be a hindrance to some eligible men it was decided, 
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(LEFT) J. A. FINLEY, WINNER PRESIDENT’S PRIZE; 
(CENTER) ELI B. HALLOWELL, RETIRING PRESI- 
DENT’ (RIGHT) HARRY HUMPHREYS, NEW PRESI- 

OB . 


after thoro discussion, that the rules be amended so that 
after 1917 the president could not offer a prize. In lieu 
of this it was agreed to make an extra charge on the 
members to buy a permanent trophy, to be played for 
annually and to become the property of any player win- 
ning it three times. 

In consideration of his services, it was voted to procure 
for the retiring secretary, J. E. Troth, some fitting 
memento. 

President Hallowell appointed Edward F. Henson, W. 
Henry Smedley and J. Anderson Ross as a nominating 
committee, and they presented the following candidates, 
all of whom were unanimously elected: 

President—Harry Humphreys. 

Vice president—Horace W. Smedley. 

Secretary—J. W. Turnbull. 

Treasurer—M. G. Wright. 

Executive committee—B. C. Currie, chairman; M. L. Dukes, 
E. B. Humphreys, J. Elmer Troth and M. C. Burton. 

Speeches were made by the retiring and the newly 
elected officers. Thanks was recorded to the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club, the old officers, the hosts of the 
day, the Lumbermen’s Review, and others. 





LUMBER TRADES CLUB HOLDS SMOKER 


New York, Oct. 31.—The first smoker of the fall was 
held Saturday afternoon at the rooms of the Lumber 
Trades Club. About seventy-five lumbermen gathered and 
for the time shortage of cars, embargoes and labor trou- 
bles were forgotten. The keynote of the getting together 
was to lose sight of these troubles temporarily as the 
lumbermen feel that ‘‘all work makes Jack a dull boy. 

Messrs. Manning, Carr and Kennedy had charge and 
their efforts in this first attempt presage that all future 
smokers will be looked forward to with anticipation. 
delightful five course luncheon was served in the large 
dining room which was decorated for the occasion with 
American flags. In one end of the room a stage was 
built for the six cabaret acts under the direction of 
James F. Devins Entertainment Bureau. : 

C. E. Kennedy, of the house committee, placed himself 
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on the program to demonstrate that he could tell stories 
as well 2s deal in lumber, and the members agreed to 
this after they had heard his stories. Miss Lilly Leland 
and Pete Murray also received their share for their clever 
work as singer and comedian. 

Among the visitors to the club last week, some of whom 
remained for the smoker, were: William Hilyard Shaw, 
of St. John, N. B,; James, 8. Young, of Philadelphia; 
L, James, of Raleigh, N. C.; E. Rickards, of Norfolk, 
Va, and S. P. Ryland, of Baltimore, Md. 





MEMPHIS CLUB IN SEMIMONTHLY MEETING 


Memrnis, TENN., Oct. 31—The semi-monthly meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis held Oct. 28 was 
of unusual importance in view of the report of John W. 
McClure, president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, on the result of the conference between 
jumbermen and Commissioner McChord, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, relative to the ear shortage. 
He said that the hearing on the question was set for 
Louisville for Nov. 4 and all the lumbermen were urged, 
to get documentary evidence fixed and to be present in 
as large numbers’ as possible. Mr. McClure said that 
Commissioner McChord showed a very active interest in 


—— 


the matter and that action favorable to the lumbermen 
depends very largely upon the vigor with which their 
claims are pressed. 

John M. Woods, president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was present and commented on the 
action of the Government in aiding the lumbermen— 
aid that he said is very welcome. S. B. Anderson created 
considerable amusement when he said that he made the 
race for the presidency of the association against Mr. 
Woods to prevent the latter from being defeated. 

I. H. Nervig, of Chicago, was present and said that 
the cooperage business is growing and that the outlook 
is very flattering. 


A LARGE ATTENDANCE IS EXPECTED. 

EvANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 1—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held at 
the New Vendome Hotel here on Tuesday night, Nov. 14, 
and President Daniel A. Wertz expects a large at- 
tendance, as the several standing committees are due to 
make reports. It is also expected the club members will 
discuss plans for an annual banquet and dance to their 
friends to be given after the first of the new year. Secre- 
tary Mertice E. Taylor reports that he is angling for 
several new members. 








TEXANS HOLD SUCCESSFUL CONCATENATION 





hiceiony Pays Visit to Southwest — Another Large Initiation to Be Held — Order Said 
to Be in Best Condition in History 





OraNGE, TEX., Oct. 30.—One of the most pleasant and 
successful concatenations ever held in this section was 
held here Saturday, Oct. 28: . The occasion was a rare 
one, in that local Hoo-Hoo were honored by the presence 
of two Past Snarks of the Universe: Harry J. Miller, of 
Index, Washington, the Poet-Laureate of Hoo-Hoo, and 
Emerson D. Tennant, of St. Louis, secretary of the order. 
Supreme Jabberwock Harry T. Kendall, of Houston, 
was also in attendance. 

The concatenation was attended by seventy-five mem- 
bers of the order, and eleven candidates for the degree 
of playful kitten were put thru the mysteries of the 
initiation in due and ancient form. : 

The parade, immediately preceding the ceremonial, 
was viewed by several thousand people who lined the 
streets thruout its route. 

Supreme Jabberwock Kendall presided as toastmaster 
at the On the Roof, following a ceremony that he and 
Secretary Tennant declared was one of the most orderly 
either had ever attended. Vicegerent Marcus E. Sperry, 
of Orange, spoke briefly, extending a cordial welcome to 
visiting Hoo-Hoo. Vicegerent W. A. Priddie, of Beau- 
mont, responded and was followed by Secretary Tennant, 
who told the gathering of the splendid progress that is 
being made in the reorganization of ._Hoo-Hoo. He 
stated that within the last few weeks more than 300 
members who had been in arrears have voluntarily rein- 
stated, thru remittance to his office. He congratulated 
local Hoo-Hoo on the excellent showing made at this 
concatenation. 

The treat of the evening was the rendition by Past 
Snark Harry Miller of some of his own verses and the 
relation, in his inimitable style, of two or three of his 
best stories, 

During the early afternoon the visitors were tendered 
an automobile ride and shown interesting sights of 
Orange. There was éspecial interest in the four ships 
that are under construction here, one of which will be 
launched Nov. 15. Later the party donned Hoo-Hoo 
hats and visited the Orange County fair. Here, the ex- 
hibits of the Lutcher & Moore and the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber companies attracted much attention. The former 
exhibit was in the form of an attractive two-room house 
of bungalow design, the interior finish of which was in 
beautiful curly pine panel-work. The little cottage was 
furnished complete and was a most interesting exhibit. 
The Miller-Link booth showed the gable end of a cot- 
tage and carried a complete display of flooring, ceiling, 
siding, finish, shingles and other materials. 

Officers of the concatenation were: Marcus E. Sperry, 
snark; W. A, Priddie, Beaumont, senior Hoo-Hoo; J. F. 
Judd, Shreveport, junior Hoo-Hoo; E. D. Tennant, St. 

ouls, bojum; W. A. Campbell, scrivenoter; Harry T. 
Kendall, Houston, jabberwock; W. H. Jellison, eustoca- 
tian; George Call, arcanoper; O. M. Bowen, gurdon. 





Beaumont, TEx., Oct. 30.—E. D. Tennant, of St. 
Louis, secretary-treasurer of national Hoo-Hoo; Harry 
J. Miller, of Seattle, Wash., Past Snark of the Universe, 
and J. ©. Valadie, of New Orleans, representing the 
Southern Pine Association, attended the luncheon given 


today by W. A. Priddie, vicegerent of this district. The 
some was given complimentary to the visiting Hoo- 
0 


ficials, who came over from Orange, where they 
took part in the concatenation Saturday night; also it 
Was given to outline plans for the big Hoo-Hoo concat- 
enation to be held in Beaumont Nov. 18, .the closing 
night of the South Texas State fair. 

t = r. inant made a very interesting talk, declaring 
Hoo sigue is due the credit for the rejuvenation of 

Hoo 


He said the visit to Beaumont last fall by 


rae Julius Seidel served as an‘inspiration to the na- 
a oflicers and since then. Hoo-Hoo has been placed 
today — basis. ‘‘Hoo-Hoo is in better condition 


an it has been in fifteen years,’’ declared Mr. 
ennant, 


While,’? 


The speaker urged local Hoo-Hoo to organize a Beau- 


‘‘and we now have an organization worth: 


mont council. He said permanent officers should be 
elected and meetings held regularly. Such an organiza- 
tion, he declared, would enable lumbermen to get to- 
gether in bettering the industry. 

Mr, Miller entertained the luncheon guests with a few 
humorous stories and an Irish poem. Charles E. Walden, 
in a brief address, endorsed the idea of organizing a 
local Hoo-Hoo council and also the plan to hold a con- 
catenation here next month. ‘‘It is appropriate that 
Beaumont lumbermen are responsible for the rejuvena- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo,’’ said Mr. Walden, ‘‘ because Hoo-Hoo 
practically originated here. Many Beaumont lumbermen 
are charter members of the order.’’ 

Mr. Priddie announced that he would communicate at 
once with every lumber manufacturer in the Gulf coast 
country and endeavor to have every mill closed down on 
Nov. 18 in order that the lumbermen may all come to 
Beaumont and enjoy the day’s festivities. 

Committee chairmen were named with the authority to 
select their’ own committees. The chairman are: 

Finance, C. E. Walden ; parade, Harvey D. Fletcher ; kittens, 
Hubert B. Oxford; banquet, Aurelius Milch; amusements, 
Jack Hough; publicity, A. “R.. Kriechbaum; invitation, A. J. 
Kaulbach ; reception, W. A. Nichols; Julian Morton, Scrive- 
noter. 

Vicegerent Priddie announced he would assist all of 
the committees. 





DISCUSSES PROGRESS OF HOO-HOO 


New Organs, La., Oct. 30.—Local Hoo-Hoo gave a 
luncheon at Kolb’s last Friday noon, in honor of E. D. 
Tennant, of St. Louis, secretary and treasurer of the 
order, who passed thru New Orleans on that day enroute 
to Dallas. About twenty-five covers were laid. Mr. 
Tennant discussed the progress of Hoo-Hoo during the 
last year and in particular since the last annual meeting, 
since which time, he announced, more than 300 of the 
old Hoo-Hoo had returned to the order. 

Plans were discussed for prospering Hoo-Hoo in this 
district and the following permanent committee was ap- 
pointed to aid Vicegerent James P. Freret in arousing 
new interest: J. P. Waldman, M. J. duVernay, R. B. 
Carpenter, W. S. Lowenstein and James Boyd. It is 
proposed also to organize a permanent Nine, to officiate 
at concatenations held in this territory. 





NEW YORK HOO-HOO TO HOLD CONCATENATION 


New York, Nov. 1.—Vicegerent Snark P. J. Wilson 
of the eastern district of New York, together with 
C. J. Kammer, Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, will hold a con- 
eatenation and Dutch supper at the Hotel McAlpin on 
Monday evening, Nov. 6, at 8 p. m. The tickets are 
$1.50. This has been arranged in honor of the election 
of Mr. Kammer to the Supreme Nine of the Order. A 
large attendance is expected. The committee in charge 
consists of: R. A. Constantine, chairman; J. A. Hunter, 
secretary treasurer; C. R. Rogers, J. R. Young, E. H. 
Lewis, Bob Elbert, J. O. Stewart, F. A. Miller, F. 
Rumker, and Peter J. Wilson, Vicegerent Snark. 





FORMULATE PLANS FOR RELIEVING CAR SHORTAGE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York, Nov. 2.—The American Railway Associa- 
tion, now in session in New York, is considering ways 
and means of relieving the car shortage. It is the inten- 
tion to obviate the holding up of large numbers of cars 
by the shippers, which is said to be partly responsible for 
the shortage. Tariffs increasing the per diem demurrage 
rates were filed Oct. 30. Further plans have been for- 
mulated, and these will be laid before the association 
when it meets in Denver, Nov. 15. After this date, it 
is confidently expected, the situation will be cleared to a 
great extent. 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 











“The 
Pecan 
Business’ 


: New Editicn Free. 

A practical guide showing how to bud pecans. Tells 
how to grow trees 12 inches in diameter by the end of 
the 8th year which yielded 400 lbs. nuts per acre. 


Trees, nuts, groves for sale direct without 
agent at attractive reduced prices. 


B. W. STONE, Thomasville, Ga. 








TALLY SHEETS 


$2.75 Per 1,000. 4x8 Inches. Fadeless Ruling 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


Tally Books Gauges Hammer Stamps 
Tally Sheets Crayon Leather Aprons 
Rules Marking Sticks Car Movers 
Rule Cases Tally Pencils Load Binders 


Car Door Lumber Rollers. Leather Covered Inspection Rules. 
Sectional Board Rules for Traveling Inspectors. 


2133 Kenilworth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 











UMBERMEN 
Profit by leading 


in suggestions for bigger crops, for the more money your 
farmers make the more lumber they'll buy. Let us show you 
how, without obligation. Sample Booklet free. 


International Harvester Co. of N. J.'zvec' Chicago 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 











pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 





€ JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay \ 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


[_soaureicer Bens Bt NEW ORLEANS | 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our reports are the result’ of the honest 
work of experienced men. We deal in facts, 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 








TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, TIMBER MAPS, 
LOGGING PLANS. 








D. E. LAUDERBURN, presbyterian Bat “NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Deal with 


Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
Ship via C. & N. W. or C. M. 
& St. P. and their connections. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

White and Norway Pine, Tam- 
arack, Hemlock, all Northern 
Hardwoods, White Cedar Shin- 
gles, Posts and Poles, 32” & 4’ 
White Pine and Hemlock Lath. 


MIXED CAR SPECIALISTS. 
































A Brand to 


Tie to — 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
— — 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 








Members of 
Maple Flooring 





to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'’es and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 





For Quick Sale rcicin’sn: 


4 Cars—4-4 Log Run Black Ash—Contains 10 to 15% 
of Select 5-4. 

1 Car —6-4 No. 1 and No. 2 Rock Elm. 

2 Cars—13-16 x 2%,” No. 1 Maple Flooring 114-314’. 
1 Car —13-16 x 21, ” Clear Birch Flooring 2-16’. 
12 M’ —13 16 x 214” No. 1 Oak Flooring 114-16’. 

6 WM’ —13-16 x 24,” Factory Oak Flooring 1-16’. 

§ Cars__2 x 6—18’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

8 Cars__2 x 8—18’ No. 2 Hemlock 

4 Cars—2 x 10—18’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

4 Cars_—_2 x 12-18’ No. 2 Hem ock, 


We are prepared to quote you attractive 
prices on these items — for 
immediate shipment. 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 











=> Here’s DRY Stock <- 


Ready for Immediate Delivery— Subiect,te 


75 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Ash. 
400 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Birch. 
2 cars 8-4 FAS Birch. 
70 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bir. Soft Elm. 
40 M’ 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm. 
160 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple. 
200 M’ 4-4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Get our prices today. 


| EAU CLAIRE LUMBER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 








ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 
910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAG O 











SUGGESTS ELIMINATING THE PLIMSOLL LINE 


Victoria, B. C., Oct. 30.—Now that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is taking such an interest in helping the lumber 
manufacturers to develop foreign markets nothing is be- 
ing left undone to insure British Columbia exporters as 
many advantages to help in securing trade as it is pos- 
sible for the Government to give. As an example of this 
attitude the present agitation to remove any Plimsoll 
regulations from British ships carrying lumber to Aus- 
tralia is worthy of notice. At present Australian regula- 
tions prohibit British ships entering any Australian port 
loaded below a certain mark. An American schooner can 


load lumber at either a Canadian or American port until” 


the water comes half way up the hatch combings and still 
enter Australian ports, thus allowing the American ves- 
sels to carry from 150,000 to 200,000 feet more lumber 
than British vessels of the same capacity. Thus it is 
said that the British vessels are placed under a disad- 
vantage. As there is no Plimsoll mark in Canada and 
ships have to be loaded only to the satisfaction of the 
underwriters the question of loading regulations in this 
country will probably be easily settled, but the question 
given prominence now is what steps will be taken by the 
Canadian Government to induce the Australian Govern- 
ment to change its regulations so as to enable the vessels 
built in British Columbia, and other British owned boats, 
to load lumber on the same basis as the American ves- 
sels. It is stated that as the two countries are part of 
the British Empire there should be no difficulty in hav- 
ing matters so arranged as to give ample protection to 
the British bottoms. 

Another point that is expected to be settled soon is the 
requirement by Australian port officials that all British 
ships install a shifting board below the main deck. This 
is not required of other ships and costs British ships from 
$200 to $500 according to the size of the vessel and also 
the delay caused by installing the shifting board. As a 
reason for doing away with this regulation it is pointed 
out that if a vessel is properly trimmed and filled to 
capacity there is very little danger of any shifting of 
the cargo. 

As a reason for removing all restrictions regarding a 
Plimsoll mark for vessels loaded with lumber Capt. 
Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, Cal., is quoted as hav- 
ing said at a recent hearing on the matter in Washing- 
ton, D.C.: ‘‘ Vessels carrying lumber on the Pacific coast 
must be free from any load line regulations while carry- 
ing lumber, but if they are carrying anything else they 
must be subject to the same regulations as other ships.’’ 
Representations have been made to Sir George Foster 
and other Government officials regarding the necessity 
of placing British owned vessels on an equal operating 
basis with those of any other nation and it is the predic- 
tion that before the fourteen ships now being built in 
British Columbia shipyards are completed—the vessels 
are to be largely used in carrying lumber from British 
Columbia to Australia—a perfect understanding will 
have been reached between the Canadian and Australian 
governments with regard to any details affecting the 
overseas trade. 





PREPARE FOR LOUISVILLE HEARING 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Noy. 1—Plans are being rushed 
locally’ to get everything in shape for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s hearing, originally scheduled 
for Monday, Nov. 6, but rescheduled for Friday and Sat- 
urday, Nov. 3 and 4. Commissioner C. C. MeChord, a 
Louisville man, will preside at the hearing. 

The first day of the hearing will be given over largely 
to hearing reports of the southern railroads, and the coal 
operators and other large shippers, lumber matters com- 
ing upon Saturday. 

J. V. Norman, representing the Louisville lumber- 
men, who was on the committee which appeared before 
the commerce commission last week and arranged for 
the hearing in Louisville, has been very busy getting 
things lined up, and has worked up a series of sugges- 
tions of questions to be propounded by the commission 
to the southern carriers. These questions were gotten 
up by Mr. Norman in conference with George Land and 
approved by Messrs. Downman and McClure. Arrange- 
ments have been made to have the members of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association report in writing, in 
tabulated form, the number of cars requested by them 
during October, and the character and number of cars 
actually received. 

It is said that there has been comparatively little 
difficulty in obtaining cars at Louisville, but the trouble 
has been in the South, and the Louisville members and 
Memphis members were requested to tabulate their evi- 
dence so as to show conditions existing at the cities. men- 
tioned, and at the southern mills. Any specific in- 
stances of discrimination against lumber in favor of cer- 
tain other traffic, such as cotton, was also requested, so 
that specific testimony could be furnished if desired. 

Suggestions as to questions to be answered by the 
Southern carriers, made by lumbermen, were as follows: 

1. iflow many of your cars were off your lines on Nov. 1, 
19167 Give character of equipment. 

2. Ilow many foreign cars were on your lines at the sanx 
time? Give character and equipment. 

3.- What effort have you made to have your cars returned 
to your lines and what response have you met to such 
demands ? 

4. What restrictions, if any, do you apply to use of your 
equipment? If you have any restrictions, state nature of same 
and reason therefor? 

5. Do you favor any particular traffic in distribution of 
cars, and if so, what traffic and what are the reasons for 
favoring it? 

6. Is there any particular traffic that you have felt war- 
ranted in giving less than its ratable proportion of available 
cars, and if so, name the commodity or commodities and give 
reasons for your action with reference thereto? 


meh 
7. Have you any reason to believe that employees © -» qjg. 
criminating between the shippers in distribution of car: . 


8. Is the present traffic in your territory abnormal : >; this 
season of the year, and if so, to what extent? 


9. How much additional equipment would be req ved ty 
take care of all of the traffic now being offered? 


10. What percentage of your equipment is out of -cryice 
by reason of not meeting with interchange requirement ‘ 


11, What proportion of your equipment has been rp aireg 
within the last six months so as to make it fit for ser\ ‘ce foy 
which it was intended ? 

12. How many cars have -been scrapped or retired during 
the last twelve months? Give class and description. J 


13. How many new cars have been placed in service during 
the last twelve months? Give class and description. . 


14. How many new cars have been ordered in ty 
twelve months, and when do you expect delivery? Gi, 
and description. 

15. To what do you attribute the present car shortage? 

16. Have you any suggestions as to how this condition 
may be now relieved or prevented from recurring? 

17. Are shippers codperating with you in endeavoring to 
relieve the situation, and if not, cite instances? 

The proper answering of these questions should throw 
a great deal of light on the subject involved, and give 
the commission a chance to suggest remedies which will 
have a lasting effect if carried out. 


last 
© Class 





YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, compiled from reports of 159 mills for the 
week ended Friday, Oct. 27, again reflects the effects of 
the car shortage, shipments having 
been reduced materially because of 
inability of the mills to secure cars, 
and orders being reduced from the 
same cause indirectly because man- 
ufacturers do not care to load up 
their order files on the present mar- 
ket when there can be no certainty 
as to when delivery can be made, 
The trade barometer shows orders 
on hand 27,278 ears, or 575,838,580 
feet; orders received during the 
week 3,952 cars, or 83,426,720 feet, 
making a total of 31,230 cars, or 
659,265,300 feet. Shipments dur- 
ing the week amounted to 3,926 
cars, or 82,877,860 feet, leaving a 
balance of orders on hand of 27,- 
304 cars, or 576,387,440 feet. Pro- 
duction for the week at the 159 
mills ineluded in this report 
amounted to 
against a normal production of 
these mills for the same time of 
106,806,070 feet. Thus actual pro- 
duction for the week was below 
normal 16,308,768 feet, or 15.27 
percent. Shipments were below 
normal production 23,928,210 feet, 
or 22.40 percent, and orders were 
less than normal production 23, 
379,350 feet, or 21.89 percent. 
Shipments for the week were be- 
low actual product 7,619,442 feet, 
or 8.42 percent, while orders for 
the week were less than actual pro- 
duction 7,070,582 feet, or 7.81 per- 
cent. Orders for the week ex- 
ceeded shipments 548,860 feet, or 
.66 percent. The increase in orders 
as compared with last report was 
548,860 feet, or .10 percent. 
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TIMBERLAND SALES 


One of the largest timber mortgages ever placed in the 
eastern section of Kentucky is that which is_ being 
recorded by the Perry County clerk for the Mowbray 
& Robinson Co., a lumber firm of Cincinnati, Ohio, own- 
ing timberlands in Knott, Leslie, Perry and Clay Counties, 
Kentucky. The mortgage is to the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank, of Chicago, and Calvin Fentress, 
trustee, of Chicago, and is for $1,000,000. It covers thou- 
sands of acres of timber in the counties named, most of 
which is undeveloped territory, containing virgin timber. 
It is understood that the money raised will be used in 
developing the land and marketing the timber. 





Persons said to be representing John D. Rockefeller 
have bought 21,000 acres of land rich in timber and coal 
in Buchanan and Russell Counties, Virginia. Nine thou- 
sand acres were sold at $9 an acre, while the remaining 
12,000 brought $10 an acre. 





The Standish-Hickey Co., of San Francisco, Cal., has 
bought 1,000 acres of redwood timber in Mendocino 
County, California, adjoining the present large holdings 
of the company near Westport. The company plans to 
erect a sawmill near Westport, when the tonnage situa- 
tion shall have improved sufficiently to stimulate lumber 
shipments to coast and foreign ports. 





P. M. Anderson, formerly general manager and a stock- 
holder in the Richton Lumber Co., Richton, Miss., has 
bought the timber on 2,200 acres of land of the Hines 
interests near Derby, Miss., and has options on 5,000 
acres additional near that tract. He will erect 2 mill 
with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet of lumber, which he 
expects to have in operation within 40 days. 





Cart. A. G. MELForD, a civil engineer of Ottawa, Ont. 
who has had a great deal of marine experience, has 
worked out very complete plans for the towing of timber 
in turtle-backed rafts across the ocean in order to relieve 
the searcity of cargo space for lumber. It is proposed t0 
construct the rafts entirely of ordinary commercia! size 
of lumber without nailing or otherwise defacing #0) 
pieces, giving each raft a surfaee of slabs. 


90,497,302 feet,’ 
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q THE LUMBERMAN POET 








BETWEEN TRAINS 


New YorK City, Oct. 11.—Without mentioning any 
names, we would like to pass a few unkind remarks on 
one New York hotel in particular and several thruout 
the country in general. 

There are a lot of lumbermen and other people who 
believe that a concrete floor is a most uncomfortable 
thing. To them it is a belief; but to us who travel it 
is a cold, hard fact. 

In truth, it is about the coldest and hardest fact that 
a man is called upon to encounter. 

Now, a concrete floor does very nicely in a jail. It 
matches the bent ironwork decorations, and it makes the 
place so uncomfortable that the prisoner often requests 
the sheriff to take him out and hang him now. This 
saves the culprit suffering and the State his board. 

But the purpose of a hotel is different from that of a 
jail, or it ought to be. A hotel used to be called an inn, 
and they spelled it with two n’s so they could charge you 
double. You really didn’t need the other n, but there 
it was, and you were expected to pay for both. Of course, 
what you really needed were towels and soap. No man 
ever stopped at a hotel yet who would not have been 
glad to exchange a toothbrush holder for another blanket 
or what-have-you. 

There are other names for hotels. They have been 
ealled hostelries, because the chambermaids looked like 
hostlers, and caravansaries, because the clerks are your 
adversaries, and hospices, because they land you in the 
hospital. They have also been called other things that 
cannot be repeated in a family paper. But some travel- 
ing lumber salesman will now ‘have to think up a new 
name for them since they have put in concrete floors. 

Probably the saddest surprise a man can experience 
is to wake up on a cold and frosty morning and hop with 
bare feet on to a concrete floor, or to walk into a con- 
erete bathroom in semidarkness, semiconsciousness and 
semipajamas. It is like running blithely up the steps at 
home and finding that wife’s mother has arrived for the 
winter. It is like rushing in to the boss to brag about 
a big order and finding: it cancelled. It is like stepping 
off a wharf on a November night. In fact, it is like a 
number of things, none of which are pleasant. 

We had thought that the landlords of America had dis- 
covered enough of the discomforts of home to give us, 
without adding the discomforts of a jail; but apparently 
not. As most of us refuse to go to jail, or at least are 
reluctant about it, they propose to bring the jail to us. 
Having reduced the size of the room to that of a cell, 
they now intend to make it exactly similar in its genial 
surroundings. 

Soon, no doubt, we shall see signs like this advertis- 
ing our principal hotels: .‘‘Why Sleep in the Death 
Cell? Sleep in One of Our Concrete Rooms, and Avoid 
the Law’s Delays.’? Or: ‘‘Every Guest Provided With 
the Name of Our Best Rheumatism Specialist.’’ Or: 
‘‘Press Button Once for Towels, Twice for Ice Water, 
and Three Times for Kidney Cure.’? Even perhaps: 
‘‘Because of the Increase in Drugs We Recommend Our 
Conerete Rooms to Intending Suicides.’’ 

The hotels were bad enough before, big and little. 
Many’s the time we have stopped at a hotel and gone up 
to the room, and seen what we thought was a bed for 
one, and discovered before morning that it was the berth 
of a nation.. Many a burglar have we mistaken for a 
bellboy, and not complained. But now the concrete cell 
is too much. The rate always was. 

_ Once it was only the clerk’s head, but now everything 
is concrete. They make nothing but concrete statements. 
They would hand you a concrete toothpick if they could. 
They take concrete like some men take whiskey, believing 
it a cure for all diseases. : 

We suppose it is up to the lumber industry to educate 
them differently. But we must show them the superiority 
of wood for many uses where concrete has been allowed 
to displace it. It will not be enough just to knock con- 
crete. That would be too much like the Republican cam- 
paign. 
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Detrorr, Micu., Oct. 12.—Arrived. 
(Customs.) Hungry. Lonesome. Mad. 





Late. Delayed. 
! 








Saginaw, Micu., Oct. 12.—What will the historians 
who write our history a hundred years from now say 
about Saginaw and Bay City and some cities like them? 
Will they catch the idea? ‘Will they recognize the tre- 
mendous influence that the lumber industry has had on 
America, even if we lumbermen of today do not? 

We are almost too close to our fathers’ generation 
and our own business to recognize their romance or ap- 
Preci:te their significance. But some time there will 
come along a historian who will write the story of the 
part the pine tree played in the making of America. 

When thousands poured out on ‘the fertile prairies of 
the Mississippi Valley, it was the Saginaws and Bay Cities 
and Muskegons that housed them quickly, cheaply, com- 


fortably and well. Mushroom cities rose, and good cork 
pine made them possible. The farmer of she future was 
on his own homestead for the first time today, and under 


his own roof for the first time tomorrow. It was the 
building of a nation. 

Much of the glory of the piney days has departed; 
and now what of the Saginaws and Bay Cities and Mus- 
kegons? In their boom times we were told that they 
would pass with the pine. But they have not. For Sag- 
maw ‘s as solid as it ever was, and Bay City busy, and 
Muskegon growing soa fast that there aren’t houses 
enough to hold the people. 

t all proves something. Perhaps all it proves is that 





the lumber pioneers builded better than they knew. But 
at least it proves they builded well, whether by accident 
or design. 





Bay City, Micu., Oct. 13.—It is rather odd, this ex- 
istence of Saginaw and Bay City, sister cities, of ap- 
proximately equal population, side by side, 12 miles 
apart. Their original location was due, of course, to the 
necessities of sawmilling. No doubt many of the pioneers 
argued as to which location was the better. It looks 
like there is no answer. 

These two towns are two of those bequeathed to Amer- 
ica by the lumber industry. The time may come when 
they will not cut a board. But they were put where they 
are by lumbermen; and they will be kept where they 
are by the sons of lumbermen who have turned their 
hands to other things. . 





You can’t convince a lumberman that the price 
of everything is soaring. 





FAILURES 


The world is full of unsuccesses, 
The world is glad to point them out: 
The man who not a rod possesses; 
A failure you would say, no doubt. 
He wrote a sonnet ‘‘To a Kitten’’ 
In merry words and merry style. 
Is it not something to have written 
A verse that made a nation smile? 


Success? There are so many miss it, 
As you and I will measure things. 
This isn’t very mighty, is it?— 
For all this fellow does is sings. 
Around a weary world he drifted 
And sang his songs to men of toil. 
Is it not something to have lifted 
Some human heart above the soil? 


Failures? I give you, friends, another: 
A very tramp, he walked the land 
And called each man he met a brother, 

One simple volume in his hand. 
Tho other men for wealth had striven, 

For him a cup and cot sufficed. 
Was it not something to have given 

An erring mortal back to Christ? 





Some men would rather be wrong than be 
precedent. 





THE WOODPILE 

I miss the woodpile of my youth, 
Where once I split the fragrant pine 

And learned a plain and simple truth, 
The need of hewing to the line. 

Each day, when I came out of school, 
Beside the chopping block I stood 

(It was my childhood’s changeless rule) 
And split next day’s supply of wood. 


Just sixteen inches long it came 
(That made three singles to the cord), 
And o’er each hunk I bent my frame 
And swung my ax like Caesar’s sword 
That clove its way thru foemen’s ranks 
In Roman tales I used to read. 
Thru shingle blocks and two-inch planks— 
Oh, those were golden days, indeed. 


And sometimes it was maple, beech; 

As autumn days brought winter near 
To mountain heights it used to reach, 

The wood to split that time of year. 
One simple kitchen stove became 

The least of three to redly roar, 
Each with an appetite of flame 

That ate my pile, and yelled for more. 


Or good white oak perhaps it was, 
Or even gnarled elm perhaps, 

Tough victums of the cross-cut saws, 
And full of woe for little chaps. 

In later life some problems vast 
And various have been my lot, 

But nothing yet that quite surpassed 
The problem of a white oak knot. 


The kitchen cookstove yelled for pine, 
The heater in the sitting room 
Devoured that daily pile of mine, 
And more the parlor would consume. 
A wash-day was a weekly woe, 
An ironing-day a sin to me, 
And baking day was doubly so— 
A party a calamity. 


’Twas not the blizzards that we had 
Nor any thundering of Jove’s ° 
That made the wintertime so sad— 
It was those three confounded stoves. 
When other boys would play, forsooth, 
My waiting ax I had to clutch; 
I miss the woodpile of my youth— 
But I don’t miss it very much. 





Heaven is not reached at a single bound, nor 


hades at a single bump. 


| “MICHIGAN | 








Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





No. 3 
Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


Need a 
J Maple 
e 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 














For Quick 


SALE j 


200 M Ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Birch 





Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


L JOHANNESBURG, MICH. ¥ 











Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
cs We solicit (your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 





















































































































> Co.ering the construction of modern 
Dustman s h farm buildings, 


omes, bungalows, t 

Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store er gar- 
=1 3: * ages; also the various phases of con- 

and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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PITTSBURGH 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


, WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE S8c'iht | 


SHORT LEAF 
NORTHERN 


SOUTHERN HARDWO 0 DS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Chicago, Ill. 

















Johnstown, Penna. 
A z 4 








FoR BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
nr. Cross Ties. 


Send your orders to 





The Germain Gompany 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PROCESS MAKES POSSIBLE USE OF INFERIOR WOODS 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Nov. 1—As a result of a process for 
the drying of lumber, the patents for which are owned 
by the Lumber, Tie & Timber Vulcanizing Co., of New 
York, the lumber business in this section will be revo- 
lutionized, according to F. K. Fish, jr., general manager 
of the company, who is in Savannah in connection with 
the establishment of a branch of the corporation at Port 
Wentworth. Mr. Fish says: 

The green lumber is given a preliminary treatment in a 
steel cylinder, where its heat is brought above the boiling 
point clear thru to the center, which breaks up the water 
globules in the inner cells. This is the moisture which is not 
eliminated in the air drying or kiln drying processes. Its 
temperature is raised under pressure as high as 275 degrees, 

It is then introduced, while still above the boiling point, 
into a vacuum which sucks out the moisture. Next it is run 
thru equalizing chambers or sheds built to hold heat of over 
200 degrees. On account of the preliminary treatment 
heat can be maintained in the equalizing chamber far in ex- 
cess of the kiln and high enough to keep the gums and resins 
melted in the center until such time as the water has passed 
from the cellulose or fiber; the gums and resins then perme- 
ate the fiber itself. Then when the lumber cools it is a 
homogeneous mass, not brittle, and will not swell after dry- 
ing. 

The company thru its processes converts or transforms 
heretofore worthless woods into commodities resembling 
and in every way equal to the best grades of hardwood. 
Black gum, one of the most inferior of all the woods, is 
transformed into a finished product, which readily ac- 
cepts gloss and a finish equal to mahogany. The develop- 
ment of the business here means the utilization of timber 
heretofore regarded as practically worthless. 

The gentlemen associated with Mr. Fish in the indus- 
try are Edward G. Burgess, president of the Interna- 
tional Elevating Co., of New York; F. R. Wallace, gen- 
eral manager of the Heidritter Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, 
N. J.; John H. Parker, president of the John H. Parker 
Co., general contractors, New York; William A. Campbell, 
vice president of the John H. Parker Co.; Charles W. 
Somers, a coal operator, of Cleveland, Ohio; Robert 
Black, vice president of the Dressel Railway Lamp Works, 
New York; George 8. Baxter, head of the firm bearing 
his name, with headquarters in New York and branch 
offices in Jacksonville, and which is a large manufacturer 
of lumber and a dealer in railroad ties, and Charles W. 
Ennis, president of C. W. Ennis & Co., lumbermen, of 
Morristown, N. J. 

The company is now operating a plant at Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Fish, who has a number of samples of the treated 
woods with him, says that the company dries the cypress 


green from the saw and in twenty-four hours rejuceg 
it to 2,700 pounds to the thousand feet, undressed, « hich 
is 300 pounds below the weight gotten by air me: hods 
after the commodity has been exposed for a year. The 
process does not shrink cypress in thickness, nor dos the 


grain raise. 
Black gum is taken green from the saw and in t¢ 


venty- 

four hours reduced nearly 50 percent in weight. jt 5‘ 

turned out as a finished product absolutely straigi: anq 
free from any suspicion of warping. 

Harris M. King, supervising inspector of naval stores, 


says that he has been impressed with the materials turned 
out by the company. As an experiment he got out )lack 
gum staves from Columbus, sent them to the con 


pany, 
had them returned, after treatment and in experiment; 
conducted with turpentine the gum proved in every way 


equal to the standard oak barrels. For two years the 
extra staves lay in an exposed place and now sh: 


W no 
signs of decay. The gum barrel, Mr. King thinks, wil] 
serve a very useful purpose as a container for turpentine, 
The oak barrel costs $2.25, whereas the gum barrel, 


after treatment, can be manufactured for very muc': legs, 





POLITICIANS SQUABBLE OVER LUMBER PURCHASES 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 1.—Local lumbermen are aroused 
over the trouble between Mayor Curley and D. Frank 
Doherty, recently resigned city purchasing agent. Mayor 
Curley claims that he has just discovered that the for- 
mer purchasing agent bought lumber without proper 
authority and, he alleges, in an improper manner. Con- 
sequently the resignation of Mr. Doherty was demanded 
by the mayor. On the other side Mr. Doherty alleges 
that his resignation was brought about by Mayor Cur. 
ley’s seeking to exert improper influence in the the pur- 
chase of the city’s lumber supply. Lumber dealers 
deny any knowledge of improper methods being resorted 
to in the purchase of the city’s supply of lumber and 
one company claims that it has a contract with the city 
that was secured by bidding in the usual manner. The 
mayor has appointed Building Commissioner Patrick 
O’Hearn to act as purchasing agent temporarily and has 
authorized him to call for bids next week on a half 
million feet of spruce lumber. In speaking of this Mayor 
Curley said: ‘‘When the lumber contract for the re- 
mainder of the year is awarded it will be awarded after 
public competition and it will be fair.’’ 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pine 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














(FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 

















went a7 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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iL Konnarock, Va. 





LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Reports from the sash and door field thruout the coun- 
try indicate that the plants are busy on all kinds of 
millwork, the marked feature in many sections being 
the demand for storm sash and doors. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul report that yard trade has picked up and retail 
concerns outside the cities are buying conservatively, 
as their fall trade has not developed the snap that they 
had hoped for. Twin City business has been coming 
in as fast as old orders would be cleaned up, so that 
there is a lot of work ahead. Kansas City factories re- 
port a better demand than was expected, with prices 
thruout the list very firm and a tendency toward higher 
values for glazed sash. Prices on shop lumber also 
have strengthened. Much country building is going 
on and demand for small jobs is well maintained. Cin- 
cinnati reports a heavy distribution of all kinds of mill- 
work during the last two weeks, with transportation 
troubles curtailing some business. In the East factories 
have a good volume of trade on hand in doors and sash 
and both Buffalo and Baltimore report the building 
trade active. On the Pacific coast factories are busy, 
ear shortage delaying shipments. Prices are firm. Win- 
dow glass demand continues brisk, with indications of 
a heavy movement of glass during November, in order 
to close up building operations before cold weather 
sets in. 

Rush business continues in the Chicago sash and door 
field, and altho it is getting about the time of the year 
for a letup this letup is not expected for some time yet. 
The fair weather that has prevailed has permitted the 
finishing of buildings and the work on interior finish 
is going along rapidly. As one dealer expressed it, he 
did not expect much more of a quiet period this season 
than just time enough to get a breathing spell. Job- 
bers in this territory find inquiries coming in strongly 
from all points east of the Missouri River, in the East 
and in the South. Demand is for almost everything on 
the list and firm prices prevail; if anything prices will 
go up. The trade right now is busier than for many 
years at this season. 

Yard trade has picked up with Minneapolis and St. 
Paul factories, but the best feature of it now is storm 
sash and door stock. Retail concerns outside the cities 
buy conservatively, as their fall trade has not developed 
the snap that they had hoped for. Twin City business 
is still heavy and has been coming in about as fast as 
eld orders could be cleaned up, so there is a lot of work 
yet on the books to keep the plants busy until the holi- 
days or even later. 

At’ Baltimore numerous building projects being 
brought out insure a good demand for the future, with 
the competition lessened, and with many orders of a 
special character being placed. The increased cost of 
rough lumber and other factors, of course, make for a 
further rise in the price lists of the sash and door manu- 
facturers, but this evidently does not influence builders 
adversely. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) factories have a good volume of trade 
on hand in both doors and sash, as the building trade 
keeps up actively. Storm door and sash work is active, 
altho open weather has kept off the rush in this line. 
Orders are not filled as promptly as usual, owing to 
shortage of labor. 

Cincinnati has had a heavy distribution of all kinds 
of millwork during the last two weeks. Manufacturers 
claim the troubles in-transportation have to some extent 
curtailed the movement of mail order stuff, and to that 
extent have operated to increase the distribution of 
local mill products. Local mill men have kept up their 
supply of lumber pretty well and most of them are sup- 
plied with lumber and are in position to take advantage 
of an active market for mill products bought when the 
market was lower than it now is. 

In St. Louis trade may be considered still good, 
altho some mills report evidences of a slackening up, 
due to the fact that the building season is about to 
close. With open wéather other mills are running full 
time and report some orders still coming in, altho they 
are mostly engaged in filling those already booked. 
Prices are good and the outlook is fair. 

Factories at Kansas City report demand holding up 
rather better than expected and price thruout the list 
very firm, with a tendency toward higher values for 
glazed sash.” The strengthening in prices, of shop lum- 
ber also causes manufacturers to feel the need of more 
returns for their product. The volume of demand for 
small jobs is well maintained, but not much big work 
is planned at this time. Country building this fall has 
been very active and no letup is in evidence so far. 

The fir door market in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
continues steady, with values strong. Car shortage 
is very acute and delays shipments. Output is below 
normal and rising tendencies continue. in evidence. 
Some factories report an increase in the number of or- 
ders offering and prices very firm. 


San Francisco factories are moderately busy, the 
door factories in the Bay region operating about as 
usual. The cut-stock and door departments of the white 
pine mills in the mountain districts are operating about 
as usual. Eastern shipments are rather light, on ac 
count of the car shortage, which affects the entire 
Pacific coast. October has been a favorable mont! 1m 
freedom from snow and the principal sawmills are still 
in operation. 

Nearly all the window glass factories, both those op- 
erated by hand and by machines, resumed opere’10 
Oct. 25 and the length of the fire is to be seven months. 
Factories started this fall with the smallest. stocks 
that have been held at a’similar date for many yeils. 
Demand for glass is brisk and indications are of a h« \vY 
movement of glass during November, in order to « 0s¢ 
up building operations before the cold weather arr ves 
Prices have been advancing and are firm. 
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“NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


sept. 5.—The railroad trouble in America has received 
much netice in the Australian press; extensive accotints of 
the men's demands and the various proposals to deal with 
the provlem having been cabled direct from New York. 
Trades unionists here have watched the movement with 
deep interest, perhaps not that they expect anything bene- 
ficial for themselves, but rather that indirectly any victory 
the railroad men gain in America may by some reflex action 
stimulate action in this and other countries, 
~The Australian trade unionist is just now much concerned 
about the returned soldier, and how far he will resume his 
old place in the industrial world. When he went to fight 
for his country he was told he would be welcomed back and 
given preference of employment, that the legend—‘“prefer- 
ence to unionists” was to be forgotten when the war-scarred 
hero doffed his cap to the boss and asked for his old job. 
The returned soldier is coming back minus an arm or a leg 
or an eye, or some other useful organ for perfection of pro- 
duction. and his old employer seems to think that he should 
not be expected to requite him with exactly the same wage, 
put that some sort of charitable consideration should. enter 
into the re-employment, the main consideration being that 
the soldicr should be back at work, whatever it is, in pref- 
erence to being put entirely on charity of either a Govern- 
ment or a public body. But the trades unionists have got 
it in their heads that this means spoliation of their blessed 
principles, and they are demanding that every soldier, 
wounded or no, must only be employed at the fixed rates 
for perfect manhood; and, forgetful of his promises, if it 
is Government work, he must first become a unionist. 

The lumber trade thruout Australia is at present very 
quiet, due no doubt to a large extent to over-stocking during 
the last few months. If a big timber yard here in Perth 
is any criterion, then lumber merchants have enough ma- 
terial on hand to last them, at the present rate of exhaus- 
tion, for a considerable time, this yard being what is called 
in the vernacular ‘“chocker-block.” The prospect of con- 
scription for Australia must also have a depressing effect 
on trade as it is bound greatly to disorganize both office 
and yard staffs and diminish the ranks of workers so much 
that buildings will just have to wait a more convenient 
season. Another factor that will curtail the volume of 
trade is the diminished harvest in sight. It was expected 
with so large a number of farmers and wheat growers join- 
ing the ranks that the area under crop would be greatly 
reduced, and this is proving to be 25 per cent in some of 
the States, while there is still a vast accumulation of last 
season's wheat in Australia with little or no prospect of 
removing it overseas for some -time. 


NEW YORK 


Oct. 28..-The New York steamer market was easy in 
tone thruout the week, with declines recorded in rates in 
several instances. There are yet a few orders for general 
cargo carriers to Europe and for boats on time charter for 
periods of from six to twelve months, and, as tonnage offers 
sparingly for business of the kind, rates are well supported. 
The sailing vessel market continues quiet, with rates weak 
and quotably lower in several of the offshore trades. Coast- 
wise orders are limited in numbers, but rates are quotably 
steady, according to the weekly report of Lunham & Moore. 
The following charters for lumber carriers were reported 
during the week: 

Schooner Henry Withington, 482 tons, Gulf to Genoa, $50, 
Noy.-Dec. 

Norwegian bark Marpesia, 1590 tons, Halifax to West 

Britain or East Ireland, 240 shillings, prompt. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 30..-Embargoes recently declared by the Morgan and 
Mallory lines on freight going thru the port of Galveston 
were lifted last’ Wednesday. The order becomes effective 
Noy. 4 and applies to freight destined for New York. Plans 
for the establishment of a steamship service between the 
port of Houston and Havana, Cuba, Colon, Canal Zone and 
other Central and South American points were discussed 


- last. week by W. T. Segrave, district agent of the United 


Fruit Co., who called on the Chamber of Commerce. An- 
other proposition to organize a steamship line between 
Houston and New Orleans is being considered by W. D. 


Munroe and J. BE. Porter, two Houston business men, who 
Propose tu organize a company with a capitalization of 
$300,000. Schedule service between the United States 


border points and interior points in Mexico has been re- 
established, 

Shipments during the last week were as follows: 

For Manchaster, via Charleston: Per steamship Jose De 
Larrinaga -25,045 pieces staves, 262 pieces pine timber, 
2963 pieces pine decking, value not specified. 

For Livy: ‘pool, via Newport News: Per steamship Elswick 
Hall—566 vieces pine timber, value not specified. 


ume, but takings of lumber are not large, the relatively heavy 
movement of that commodity from gulf ports to European 
destinations representing largely business booked months ago 
and just being shipped. Where steamer room is available, 
hardwood parcels are forwarded. Ocean rates on lumber con- 
tinue to rujie high, with cargo space on freight liners or gen- 
eral cargo tramps very scarce. The bulk of the business is 
handled in chartered bottoms or by vessels allotted presumably 
by the British admiralty to lift stock previously ordered for 
war or other emergent needs. 

The three-masted auxiliary schooner June, built in a Pacific 
coast shipyard for M. T. Snyder, of New Orleans, is due to 
reach the gulf early in November and will be registered in 
New Orleans, to ply in the Central American and West Indian 
trade. It will enter Gulfport to load out under charter, and 
has a capacity of about 500,000 feet of lumber. Mr. Snyder 
has three other vessels of somewhat larger capacity building 
on the Pacific coast, the first of which will be completed early 
in 1917. New Orleans will be their home port and the Amer- 
ican Fruit & Steamship Co. will handle them as the owner's 


agent. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 27.—Foreign trade of the Puget Sound customs dis- 
trict in September broke the 1916 record for volugne, accord- 
ing to the monthly report of the collector of customs, the 
district comprising Puget Sound and Grays Harbor ports. 
The Federal report shows 23,395,000 feet shipped foreign 
in September as compared to 9,871,000 feet in August, 20,- 
860,000 feet in September last year and 32,731,000 feet in 
September, 1914. The volume of the foreign trade last 
mouth was the greatest of any month in 1916 in the customs 
records. For the nine months of 1916 the Federal report 
shows foreign lumber shipments totaling 144,395,000 feet 
as compared to 160,157,000 feet in 1915 and 297,561,000 
feet the same nine months of 1914. The nine months of 
1914 represent normal cargo trade, the war being declared 
in August, 1914. This is 153,166,000 feet more than was 
shipped during the same period of this year. Cargo mill- 
men say they see little hope of their business ever getting 
back to this normal figure until the war is over, at least, 
and the vessel famine ends. Vessel freights continue stiff 
all along the line and show no signs of diminishing. 

The big American Cannery bark Star of Poland left 
Wednesday in tow for Everett to complete its cargo of 
lumber for Australia for Balfour, Guthrie & Co. It is one 
of the biggest lumber carriers of the cannery fleet. At 
Tacoma the vessel loaded 1,750,000 feet of lumber at tha 
North End Lumber Co. and Puget Sound Lumber Co. mills. 


. SAN FRANCISCO 


Oct. 28.—The offshore freight market continues firm, with 
but few new lumber charters announced lately. There is no 
increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for 
early shipments of lumber and offshore lumber freight rates 
remain at high figures. 

Barneson & Hibbard have chartered the rebuilt steamer 
Kenkon Maru to carry cargo from San Francisco to Yoko- 
bama. Several lumber exporters had made offers for the big 
vessel but were unsuccessful. 

Other lumber charters are announced as follows: Schooner 
David Evans from Columbia River to Australia. Unnamed 
motorship, now building for Swayne & Hoyt (Inc.), with 
2,000,000 feet capacity, from north Pacific to_Australia by 
A. F. Thane & Co.; rechartered for April-May-June, 1917, 
loading. 

Two new shipping companies have just been added to the 
list of corporations doing business in San Francisco. Articles 
of incorporation have been filed of the Phyllis Steamship Co. 
and the Stanwood Steamship Co. The incorporators in both 
instances were W. R. Chamberlain, W. R. Jones and C. G. 
Dall. The authorized capital stock of each company is $150,- 
000. The new corporations will take over and operate the 
steamers Phyllis and Stanwood, both’ now building on this 
coast. These vessels will add to the tonnage available for 
coastwise lumber shipping. 


HALIFAX, N. S. 


Oct. 30.—Spruce deals have been transported from Canada 
to Boston for reshipment to Europe as deckloads of the large 
steamships sailing regularly from that port, but it is now 
planned to ship large quantities of Canadian lumber direct 
from Halifax this winter. Establishment of direct steamship 
service from this port to St. Nazaire, France, during the win- 
ter months was announced here today by Frank Martin, of the 
Marine Navigation Co., of London. There will be sailings at 
least monthly and the vessels engaged will be of considerable 
tonnage. The service will be inaugurated with the arrival 
here of the steamship Nigaristan on Nov. 5. Besides sending 
some of its lumber to Boston for shipment to England and 
France because insufficient tonnage has been available for 
direct shipment, eastern Canada also has in the past received 
much of its imports from France by way of New York. The 














FP RE ‘ i new line will effect savings in freight and require less time 
i or Marchester, via Charleston: Per steamship Victoria for delivery. 
zs Larrin:a—T360 pieces staves, 335 pieces pine timber, ‘ 
400 piece. pine decking, value not specified. HEAVY EXPORTS OF CANADIAN FORESTRY 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. PRODUCTS 
9 
+ 9 on 4 OTTAWA., ONT., Oct. 16.—Forestry products of Canada in 
Sled The export lumber movement from New Orleans august, according to preliminary ot a returns, show an in- 
leit 3 totalled approximately 1,043,000 feet, plus the Grease of less than 10 percent, as compared with the previous 
bundles . * ne measurements; §,465 — = year. For the period of twelve months ended with August the 
limber: aes umber; 6,436 pieces, 632 bundles mahogany increase was 15 percent. For the twelve months ended June, 
1,313 pi - yt: on Niageon? = — = — of which details are now procurable, the value of the exports 
There we. yr tenolia lumber and 301 pieces pine timber. was $66,559,366. The chief importers of our products, and the 
iecos ).. woved export also 32,318 bundles shooks, 49,156 totais for the years 1915 and 1916, are as follows: 
— heading, 88,758 pieces ’ ; 
Staves a. 1,011 crossties. Twelve months ended June 
<.,! - single shipment ARTICLES EXPORTED 1915 Total 2 To. U. K’g’a’m ToU.8 
arec ‘D 0 . U. “a -S, 
Sia the +:-xmahie SEE ee: iti so gress Se ayer $ 1,059,798  $ 1,079,125 § 52,084 —-$ 1,026,701 
With caccict tere et. Tameber—idenia ple... .--- +. 1'076,276 1'425,522 1,363°445 31,707 
pine tiv... 389,000 feet of "Spruce and other......:... 7'131,854 9'534.477 8'497,831 _ 837,606 
of pin cf and 267,000 feet Laths, palings, and pickets... _ 2,055,498 2,409,535 11,712 2,386,937 
shi Pine sleepers. The parcel Planks and boards...........« 19,196,527 25,086,657 2,230,654 21,196,880 
spment of ash noted above Shingles ........0..c+-eceee .. 3,231,365 3,658,180 =... . 2 oe 3,631,611 
, e gles : 
moved ‘. Liverpool by the Timber, square.............-+-- 489,360 460,499 429,764 30,735 
ship a Vceelam, The steam. “Se eet Weeee SO PUID.---+-->-- O27 086 19'290'988 ** 672,673 10°793,647 
te Mefinstry, for Scandi- Wooded pulps . so o.5.. ccc cece cc te 7207,0¢ . ; 72,67¢ ,793, 
hickory. ys; Moved parcels of Wood and manufac. of —Total.. .$53,289,843 $66,559,366 $15,717,159 $47,082,837 
nol ory » ahogany, oak, mag- 
seta he timber, while the rest of the movement was dis- Imports of wood and manufactures of wood into Canada for 
— ‘tween Mexico, Central America and the West the twelve months ended June, 1916, and June, 1915, were as 


The “© of these shipments being particularly noteworthy. 
reports hort market continues sluggish, according to current 
* <urope is taking oil, cotton and grain in good vol- 


follows: From the United States, $8,918,054; from the 
United Kingdom, $171,650; total, $9,321,197; 1915, total, 
$11,041,252. . 
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The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
® ream 














The Transfer <. Dae 
Lumber&ShingleCo. } TRANSFER BRAD | 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. Jian 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Siar a 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ; ee whe 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paraileledges 


WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 





























Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent, No. 1 Barn. 


a A. Bruner Gompany 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CINNATI. 


ENN A 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 
Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Alll of our own manu- 
facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 
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MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Siiseante Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 
MANUFACTURERS 
General Offices: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


icksand, Ky. 
MILLS:} est Irvine, lo 
Viper, Ky. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


POPLAR and HARDWOODS 


POPLAR SIDING—OAK FLOORING 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 











Contains the best work of ‘’The Lum- 


THE WOODS berman Poet’, including “Today”, 


By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
postpaid, 


poem, No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, . 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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-Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 


Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA'S LUMBER CENTERS. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—Shortage of cars and the consequent stiffening of 
the market continue to be the chief topics of discussion 
among lumbermen. Relief from the car shortage is not yet 
in sight, in fact most shippers declare the condition is more 
serious than a week ago. The Washington Public Service 
Commission has wired the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington, D. C., asking that body to enforce the 
unloading of cars at eastern terminals. It is estimated by 
the state commission that 90 percent of the mills in this 
state are running on short time because of their inability to 
obtain closed cars. Appeals are received every day from 
shippers seeking some action for their relief. 

Another feature developed as a result of the car shortage 
is that all members of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion now are ordering cars thru the association office. The 
reason for this is that the Northern Pacific -has refused to 
take shipments in its cars for points east of the Minnesota 
Transfer. The association having leased storage facilities at 
the transfer is enabled to handle this business by unloading 
at the transfer and reshipping in cars of eastern lines. As 
the individual members of the association have no storage 
facilities the Northern Pacific has insisted on the association 
being responsible for the prompt release of the cars at the 
transfer. 

According to West Coast Lumbermen’s Association figures 
there are 9,320 cars of unfilled orders on the books of the 
mills reporting to the organization. The rail orders for the 
last week exceeded rail shipments by about 35 percent, or 
more than 20,000,000 feet. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad has issued 
an announcement of its new thru rates to Ontario and 
eastern Canadian points from British Columbia. Shipments 
will be handled via the British Columbia Electric Railway 
to Sumas, then over the Bellingham & Northern, a subsidiary 
line of the Milwaukee, to Bellingham and from there to 
Seattle by scow to connect with the main line. These new 
rates are made to compete with those of the Great Northern 
and Canadian Pacific. 

At the weekly luncheon of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association this week, held in the Elks’ Club, H. P. Wyckoff, 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and John McMaster, veteran shingle man- 
ufacturer, addressed the wholesalers on the need for codper- 
ation between the manufacturers and the brokers in mar- 
keting “Rite-Grade” shingles. In the words of one whole- 
saler, Mr. Wyckoff “got right down to brass tacks” and 
discussed freely the various aspects of the “Rite-Grade” 
marketing problems. The wholesalers were equally frank in 
their discussion of the business. As a result there is 
believed to be a more cordial feeling between the wholesalers 
and the makers of this special brand of shingles than ever 
before. It is admitted by almost every wholesaler that the 
advertising campaign conducted by the manufacturers of 
“Rite-Grade” shingles has been of enormous benefit to the 
shingle industry. 

The Pacific Fir Co. recently became a member of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

The Packard Logging Co., of Seattle, was the successful 
bidder for 227,000,000 feet of timber in the Olympic National 
Forest in this State, according to an announcement by 
Assistant District Forester F. E. Ames. 

The Forest Service is advertising for bids on 20,500 
cords of shingle bolts in the Washington National Forest. 
The tract of timber covers 700 acres on Bacon Creek, a 
tributary to the Skagit River in Whatcom County. ‘The 
minimum price at which bids will be accepted is $1 a cord. 

The Seattle Construction & Drydock Co. has announced its 
intention of building the largest floating drydock on the 
Pacific Coast at a cost of between $400,000 and $500,000. 
Work will be started as soon as the lumber can be obtained. 

Seattle lumbermen are interested in the order for about 
15,000,000 feet of lumber to be bought by the Union Pacific 
for the construction of 1,000 automobile cars and 1,500 box 
cars. This lumber must come from Union Pacific territory in 
the Pacific Northwest. Some mill men are not anxious to 
take any of this business at the present prices and some 
has been refused at $1.50 over prices prevailing this week. 

With the arrival of the steamship Columbia in Seattle 
this week from the west coast of South America it was 
announced the vessel has been sold to the Hammond Lumber 
Co. by Wilson Brothers & Co. for $300,000. The Columbia 
is under charter to W. R. Grace & Co. until February. 

A. C. Dutton, well known wholesale lumber dealer of 
Springfield, Mass., and head of the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., extensive handler of 
Pacific Coast lumber, was in Seattle and other Puget Sound 
we points this week on one of his periodical trips to the 

est. 

M. J. Scanlon, of Minneapolis, vice president of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., and heavily interested in 
the Powell River Paper Co., Powell River, B. C., and other 
western lumber and timber concerns, was in Seattle this week 
on his way to British Columbia, after having attended the 
Forestry Week meetings in Portland. He met here his 
daughter Helen, who has just returned from a six months’ 
tour of the Orient and Australia in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. R. M. Caulkins, of Seattle. Mr. Caulkins is general 
traffic manager of the Milwaukee Railroad, and has been in 
the Orient and Australia investigating the possibilities of 
extending American trade there. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—The lumber market has been much better during 
the last two weeks and if the mills had not been held back 
by the car shortage, trade would have been exceptionally 
brisk. Prices are a little stronger. It is rumored here that 
some of the big mills here have reached a stage where a 
shutdown seems inevitable. W. H. Abel, who as attor- 
ney for some of the mills has investigated the situation 
thoroly, says that there is not much hope for improvement 
in the car shortage within the next thirty days. One phase. 
of the trouble, according to shipping men, is due to the 
low demurrage charged on loaded grain cars. It is alleged 
the eastern grain markets are full of loaded cars on which 
the owners are paying demurrage rather than risk the time 
and pay the costs of unloading into elevators. The demur- 
rage is only $1 per day. With lumber prices advancing and 
shingle prices higher than for many months, a forced shut- 
down of the mills would do more damage than it ordinarily 
would. 

The foreign lumber shipments from Grays Harbor so far 
this month are very gratifying to shippers and will exceed 


‘of lumber. 


those of any recent month. Five foreign bound vessels are 
clearing this month carrying cargoes totaling 5,170,000 feet 

At least five windjammers chartered to loaq 
foreign cargoes are en route for the harbor. The schooner 
I. M. Campbell will clear this month also with 720,000 feet 
and the schooner Columbia River will clear in a few days 
for Australia with 1,500,000 feet. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—O. O. Calderhead, rate expert of the State Public 
Service Commission, estimates that the car shortage now 
ruling in this State will last for at least five months. The 
cars now used to ship western products to the eastern States 
cannot be returned in less than five months, Mr. Calderheaq 
says. Figures produced by Mr. Calderhead, obtained from 
reports by the Northern Pacific, Oregon-Washington, Great 
Northern and Milwaukee railroads, all transcontinental lines, 
show that for the week ended Oct. 16, 157 cars had been 
ordered by eastern Washington shippers and that only 887 
of these cars were in sight, leaving a shortage of 2,270 cars, 
By western Washington shippers, from whom the bulk of 
the lumber shipments come, 2,441 cars had been ordereg 
at the close of business Oct. 16 and only 988 were available, 
leaving a shortage of 1,423. Mr. Calderhead says the short- 
age is confined to box cars, plenty of other cars apparently 
being available. 

E. A. Darmer, of Tacoma, has purchased a half interest 
in the Pearson Lumber Co., of Oakville, in southwestern 
Washington, and with Frank Pearson will operate the com- 
pany, changing its name to the Oakville Lumber Co. Mr, 
Darmer will look after the mill and sales end and Mr, 
Pearson the logging end. 

Pierce County fire wardens during the season ranging 
from June 1 to Sept. 30, 1916, issued 644 permits for burn- 
ings, as against 789 the same season last year. ‘The per. 
mits covered 5,290 acres of land, as against 6,606 acres 
last year. State Fire Warden Fred E. Pape reports that 
10,030 permits were issued in the entire State during the 
season, covering 85,720 acres, as against 12,525 permits in 
the 1915 season covering 117,788 acres. Lewis County led 
the State both years. These permits were for burning over 
land for clearing purposes. 

. Fifty-four days of dry weather with but a trace of rain 
on Sept. 7 and Oct. 17 and a slight shower Tuesday night 
is the weather bureau’s record for this district, an almost 
unprecedented spell of dry weather for this season. Fre- 
quent fogs with heavy mists have kept the forests damp 
and minimized fire danger. 

The report of R. J. Hoag, statistician of the State indus- 
trial insurance commission, just issued, shows 296 working. 
men killed in industries of the State during the year ended 
Sept. 30. The families of these men .received from the 
State $501,641. In 14,840 cases, not fatal, the State paid 
$992,674 to injured men. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—The car situation in Bellingham has eased up 
this week, and the three railroads serving this city supplied 
more than 200 empties. This improvement is due in part 
to the embargo which the Northern Pacific has declared on 
foreign territory shipments. This week the Hill line fur- 
nished this city with 100 empties and it states that no one 
is suffering for want of cars on its line, tho those of its 
patrons wishing to send shipments to foreign systems find 
it impossible to get equipment. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul furnished ninety-six cars this week, or twenty-four 
more than usual. Its local representative declares that its 
ability to do so well is due mainly to the electrification 
of the Rocky Mountain division, which enables it to handle 
freight more expeditiously and prevents congestion. 

More logs were shipped into Bellingham this week than 
for many weeks previous. On the Northern Pacific the 
daily receipts were ninety carloads, or between 700,000 and 
800,000 feet. The Bellingham & Northern’s receipts were 
considerably smaller, there being but two camps operating 
on its lines as compared with half a dozen on the other. 

Lumber shipments by water this week totaled 1,700,000 
feet. From the EB. K. Wood mill the steam schooner Shasta 
sailed with 900,000 feet for San Pedro and the steamship 
Norwood cleared from the Bloedel-Donovan docks with 


. 800,000 feet for San Pedro. The schooner Coquitlam City 


is loading 900,000 feet at the latter docks for Australia and 
the steamship Koko-Head is receiving 1,400,000 feet for that 
continent. 

A new sprinkling system is being installed by the Fidalgo 
Lumber & Box Co. of Anacortes. It is also building a con- 
crete reservoir with an 80,000-gallon capacity. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—A general meeting of the Western Pine Manv- 
facturers’ Association will be held at Spokane in the assell- 
bly room of the Old National Bank Building, Friday, Nov. 3. 
This will be held for the purpose of discussing stocks, the 
long and short items. Inland Empire stocks are badly 
broken and many of the mills of this territory are sending 
out green lumber to fill orders. The car shortage will als0 
be discussed. Secretary A. W. Cooper, who is in Portland 
today attending the loggers’ congress, wired the local office 
to call the special meeting for next week, and the Idaho 
and Washington, Montana and Oregon divisions of the asso 
ciation will all be represented by mahufacturers. 

A timber sale of approximately 10,000,000 feet that 
brought the highest price ever paid to the State of Idaho 
for standing timber, according to C. A. Fisher, State land 
agent, was held at St. Maries, Ida., a few days ago. The 
timber involved is in Heyburn park at Chatcolet and the 
proceeds of about $40,000 will be used to improve the park 
and open it up for the use of the public. Bidding for the 
timber, 80 percent of which is yellow pine, was very 
spirited, five companies being represented. The Export Lum 
ber Co. of Harrison was successful, paying $2.75 a thousand 
feet for the live yellow pine, $1.75 a thousand for the dead 
yellow pine, $1.65 for the live larch and fir and $1.15 for 
the dead larch and fir. The timber is to be paid for — 
log scaling basis, the first time the State of Idaho has sol 
timber that way. 

The Deer Park Lumber Co. of Deer Park, a small tow? 
north of Spokane, has petitioned the county commissioners 
for a franchise to construct an electric light and power line 
along the road entering town from the lumber company § 
plant. The line will furnish private service to officers 0 
the company. 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 28.—Every Everett lumber and shingle mill is operat- 
ing with full crews and as there are more applications for 
positions than openings Everett’s mills, which are now open 
shops, are fearing no scarcity of labor. The Clark-Nickerson, 
the Clough-Hartley, the Jamison, the Cargo, the C. B., the 
Mukilteo and the Blackman mills all are employing full crews, 
with plenty of more men available. 

The car shortage has greatly increased the number of men 
secking work. Smali mills out on railroad lines and which 
depend absolutely on the railroads for shipments have closed 
down and the men thus out of jobs are coming to Everett 

york. 

gs he K. Baker expects his mill to begin operating within 
two weeks, as all alterations and improvements are about 
completed. The entire mill and all buildings have been gone 
over, repaired and enlarged, and when the mill reopens it 
will be twice its former capacity. One of the biggest changes 
is the substitution of a big turbo-generator to replace the old 
engine. This generator is of 1,000 kilowatts and will furnish 
electricity to run the entire plant. A big brick engine room 
houses the engine and generator. Two more boilers will 
further increase the power of the mill, and a ten-foot band 
saw Will replace the old and smaller one. The planing depart- 
ment of the Baker mill also is undergoing alterations and 
will be housed in a new building. The output of the plant 
will be increased to 100,000 feet of luniber and 600,000 
shingles daily. 

The barge Charles Nelson is in Mukilteo taking on a cargo 
of lumber at the Crown Lumber Co. docks. The steam schooner : 
Celilo, of the McCormick line, is taking on a. cargo of lumber 
at the Weyerhaeuser mill. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 28.—E. C. Michener, manager of the Lewis River Tie 
& Lumber Mills Association, with offices here and mills on the 
east fork of the Lewis River in Washington, reports that as 
yet tie prices have not advanced to the point where they in- 
terest the mills of the association. Even if offered $10 a 
thousand feet, he stated, the mills would not resume, because 
of the increased cost in production, due to scarcity of labor, 
higher wages and the increased cost of equipment. He be- 
lieves, however, that in a short time better prices will pre- 
yail and he looks forward to 1917 as a year of good promise. 
These mills have been idle all summer, with the exception 
of one, the Harvey plant, and this one has been logging, but 
selling the logs rather than cutting them into ties. 

Shipbuilding is now as important an industry here almost 
as the lumber business, with a great many steel and wooden 
yessels on the ways. Most yards are operated in conjunction 
with nearby sawmills, and this means reduced cost of opera- 
tion. This afternoon there was launched at Astoria the new 
$200,000 power schooner City of Astoria, built by the Mc- 
Eachern-Standifer-Clarkson yards on Young’s River. Mayor 
Johnson proclaimed a half holiday in honor of the event and 
the city was in gala attire. The City of Astoria is ‘the first 
of seven vessels on the ways to be completed. Miss Gertrude 
McEachern, daughter of J. A. McEachern, president of the 
company, christened the vessel by breaking a bottle of cham- 
pagne over the bow as the craft started down the slide. The 
City of Astoria will be engaged in the lumber trade. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., which acquired the Simpson mill 
and timber interests at North Bend, Ore., on Coos Bay, is 
making a number of improvements about the plant, including 
the taking out of the old circular head saw and substituting 
an Allis-Chalmers 10-foot band mill. There is a double cut- 
ting pony band mill for cutting up. A 70-foot diameter air 
cooled Doty refuse burner is being constructed. Now that the 
mills on Coos Bay have been given terminal rates to eastern 
points by the recent completion of the Southern Pacific Co.’s 
extension from Eugene to Coos Bay the Buehner Lumber Co. 
contemplates improving its planing mill facilities and con- 
structing dry kilns to be capable to cater to the eastern car 
trade by the latter part of next year. 

The Portland Lumber Co., while not going into the ship- 
building business, has two shipyards as next door neighbors, 
one building steel ships and the other wooden ones. The 
Portland company manufactures about 200,000 feet daily in 
its mill at Portland and the mill of the Coast Range Lumber 
Co. at Mabel, Ore., which is owned by the same interests, 
turns out about 100,000 feet daily, which is marketed by Man- 
ager Lloyd J. Wentworth. The Portland Lumber Co., accord- 
ing to Secretary George K. Wentworth, jr., was the first lum- 
ber concern in this part of the country to remodel a Ford auto 
_* lumber tractor. Its operation was started Oct. 1, 


_The present aviating of cedar shingle prices is not at all 
discouraging to S. C. Tevis, who looks after the shingle end 
of the business of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., of this city. 
This concern is one of the largest producers of shingles on the 
Coast, making at its three Portland mills 1,200,000 shingles 
daily, in addition to operating a sawmill at Rainier, Ore., and 
buying much lumber outside to take care of its extensive 
business, This end of the business has the attention of Oscar 
Menefee. Mr. Tevis states that he is a firm believer in the 
good that is being accomplished in the Rite Grade shingle 
advertising campaign, not only because it is helping in pro- 
moting Rite Grade shingles but because it is tending to call 
attention of the public to the general use of shingles for roof 
covering and is thus increasing the use of all shingles. 

The new mill of C. H. Wheeler, of Portland, at Cochran, 
on the Tillamook line, will begin sawing in a week or two. It 
is equipped with a circular head saw and a pony circular 
and wiil turn out nearly 100,000 feet daily. It will saw a 
fine siowth of yellow fir, and Mr. Wheeler states planing mill 
and dry kilns will be added later. Mr. Wheeler has been ac- 
quiring timber in Oregon for the last twenty years, being 
tiso associated with the John E. DuBois interests. 

N. P. Wheeler, jr., otherwise known as “Pete” .Wheeler, 
manager of the old established lumber manufacturing concern 
of W heeler & Dusenberry, Endeavor, Pa., is spending about a 
re in Oregon and California looking over the extensive 
ae " holdings of the Wheeler family in these States. While 
i, Portland he fs visiting with his cousin, J, B. Wheeler, who 
S at the head of the western interests of the family and 


arg at of the McCormick Lumber Co., Mc@ormick, Wash., 
list at the head of the Telegram Publishing Co., which pub- 
i the Evening Telegram, Portland’s leading evening paper. 






“ler & Dusenberry is one of the oldest lumber concerns 
ountry, dating back to 1792, when it was established, 
= been operated steadily in its present location since 
gene —— of Sullivan & Forbes, Inc., wholesale lumber 
Silene pO Portland, finds an excellent fall demand, with 
R a posed advancing and cars getting harder to obtain. 
& Co. wi atterson attends the Denver office of G. W. Gates 
het Be —— lumber concern, with offices in the Lumber- 
anal ding, this city. For several years he was in the 
‘Pany’s Portland office before going to Denver in July. 


F. A. Voget is the Salt Lake representative. Besides doing a 
general wholesale lumber business, G. W. Gates & Co. repre- 
sent the Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., manufacturer of 
California pine, in Colorado, Wyoming and Utah. 

At the Chamber of Commerce members’ luncheon Monday 
George B. McLeod, of the Hammond Lumber Co, and a mem-* 
ber of the Port Commission of Astoria, made an address ex- 
plaining the referendum measure to be voted upon at the 
coming election providing for the exemption of taxation 
locally of vessels registered from Oregon ports. This is to 
encourage the investment of Oregon money in shipping. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 28.—California lumber dealers now find the steady 
improvement in the financial world reflected in the demand 
for lumber in many sections of the state. Were it not for 
the scarcity of cars the yards would be doing a much larger 
business and as it is they are sold considerably ahead. There 
is a better tone to the lumber trade generally, but transpor- 
tation problems are very difficult, both by rail and water. 
Fir lumber dealers report a stronger demand and conditions 
justifying an advance in prices on certain grades. 

The car shortage is growing more acute, according to the 
white and sugar pine interests in northern California, and 
prospects are said to be unfavorable for much improvement 
in the situation before the end of the year. Prices are tend- 
ing upward on a good eastern demand, with a shortage of 
shop and factory grades. A great volume of white pine box 
shooks has been turned out and more is needed. 

The redwood situation has improved during the last 
month, with an increased demand in the interior of the 
State. Production this year will show an increase over the 
last season and foreign shipments have been slightly in- 
creased, altho the scarcity of tonnage has prevented a great 
growth in the export trade. Redwood shingles are looking 
up and, with only moderate stocks on hand, an advance in 
prices may be expected. 

Salvaged timbers equivalent to a string of inch boards, 
twelve inches wide, reaching from San Francisco to New York 
City, are being utilized in the timber work of the Twin Peaks 
tunnel. Nearly one-half of this amount of material is being 
used for the outside tunnel lining and will remain forever 
under ground. The concrete lining is placed inside of this 
wooden structure, which is composed of 12x12 timbers, most 
of which are being taken from the frames of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition buildings. The total amount of lumber 
employed is a few thousand over 19,000,000 feet. Contrac- 
tors have just issued a detailed report showing the amount 
of material which is being employed in the construction of 
the two-mile project, which is about 80 percent completed, 
and in all probability will be open for traffic May 1. Of 
478,000 cubic yards of earth on the project, 350,000 have 
already been removed. The tunnel will be used by the 
municipal electric railway line connecting Market Street 
with the section of the city lying between Twin Peaks and 
the ocean beach. 

A. C. Dauphiny, local agent at Eureka for the Charles 
Nelson Co.’s steamers, has received notice of a raise of 
freight rates amounting to $1 a ton on all freight, excepting 
on the Nelson steamers running to this port. Hereafter the 
general rate will be $4 instead of $3 a ton. It is under- 
stood that the Little River Lumber Co., charterer of the 
steamer Washington, has declined to increase its rate, ‘while 
the Parr-McCormick Co., operating the Vanguard, Phoenia 
and occasionally other steamers here, has not yet announced 
any change. 

The Douglas Fir Club, of this city, held a meeting in the 
New Call Building on Tuesday, during which a number of 
the members expressed optimistic views as to the future of 
the fir lumber trade. On comparing sales sheets it was found 
that there was a little advance in flooring. The consensus 
was that lumber manufacturers ought to hold for better 
prices. The present demand for domestic cargo fir exceeds 
the capacity of the vessels available for coastwise transpor- 
tation. 

According to reports received at the San Francisco office of 
the Portland Lumber Co., business is pretty good at the 
lumber yards in the San Joaquin Valley and elsewhere in the 
interior of the State; that is, good orders have been taken 
by the yards, but the mills are having difficulty in securing 
cars to make shipments. A. J. Russell, California agent 
for the Portland Lumber Co., visited Tracy and other interior 
points during the week on lumber business. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Exploi- 
tation & Export Co., who has been attending a meeting of 
the board of directors in Portland, will return here next 
Monday, in time to open the general offices for business on 
Nov. 1. The sixth floor of the Newhall Building on Califor- 
nia Street is being remodeled for the use of the new concern. 
Five large rooms will be occupied as offices, meeting rooms 
etc. A competent staff of clerks and stenographers will be 
employed to carry on the work. 

C. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Co., will 
leave on Monday next for a trip to New York. 

C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Co., this 
city, is visiting in Portland, Ore. 

Whiting G. Press, the proprietor of a large redwood shingle 
mill, located at Eureka, is a visitor in the city. 

S. O. Johnson, of the S. S. Johnson Co., this city, who 
is interested in the Weed Lumber Co., has returned from an 
extensive tour thro Oregon, after visiting Klamath Falls, 
Weed and other points. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, of East Scandia, Mich., who has large 
timber holdings on the Pacific coast and in the Hast, is 
spending a few days here. 

Among the visiting lumbermen in the city during. the 
week were: H. L. Middleton, of Boulder Creek; H. A. Sin- 
clair, of Glen Blair; L. Fergus, of Linden; N. Sorenson, of 
Ukiah, and J. EB. Terry, of Sacramento. 


WESTWOOD, CAL. 


Oct. 23.—The Red River Lumber Co. is operating its big 
plant steadily, cutting 600,000 feet of lumber every twenty- 
four hours, and operating the four double cutting bands 
and the slab resaw double shift. About half of this is being 
put thru the battery of twenty-four dry kilns. The plan- 
ing mill and box factory are also being operated night and 
day, employing in these departments a little over 500 men. 
A molding department has just been completed and consists 
of three ripsaws and five fast feed molders in a building 
76x500 feet in length, which gives an excellent opportunity 
for manufacturing molding and lap siding and warehousing 
them. The output of this department is a carload of molding 
and a carload of siding a day. 

The log supply is being obtained from four logging camps, 
at which are employed 350 men, who operate three high spar 
donkey engines that do their own loading and also high 
wheels to bring the logs to the railroad, as well as the con- 
struction of spur tracks. As soon as the snow gets a foot 





In the sawing of our lum- 
ber we use one 8-inch and 
12-inch Stearns band saw, 
operated by men in our 
employ who know the ex- 
acting requirements of our 
trade, and being familiar 
with the timber we work 
can be absolutely relied 
upon to produce the maxi- 
mum of high grade stock 
every log possesses. The 
result is perfectly cut stock, 
uniform to size and grade. 











Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 








The photo at the bottom 
shows our battery of six 
dry kilns at Dover, North 
Carolina, with cars of lum- 
ber at delivery side of kiln. 
We want. to particularly 
impress upon buyers that 
we are in position to fill 
your orders without delay, 
with a quality of stock that 
will meet your every de- 
mand. If you are inter- 
ested, tell us your needs 
and let us quote you prices. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 
Washington, D. C. 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Monrcomery Lumser Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N.C. 





Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. 
This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 





























Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
































Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 
LUMBER 


and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed ° 
dan vom Plastering Lath 
eRiowes, & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
twam: Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N.C. Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per dey. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 











Let Us Help You 


to keep your stock up to the 
Standard you demand in 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers. 


LONG AND 


sHornear YELLOW PINE frien”? 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., 





Times Dispatch Bldg., 
RICHMOND, VA. 








1865} The Pioneers |1916 
John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
North Carolina Pine _ 
Southern White Cedar Products | 














Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 











deep, the high wheels will be abandoned and two more 
donkeys wiil be added and the four line Clyde ground skidder 
will also be put to work. With this output and the 25,000,- 
000 feet of logs now in the mill pond, a good winter’s supply 
is insured for the sawmill. 

With orders coming in freely at advanced prices for all 
grades of factory lumber and select, and the fact that Cali- 
fornia is short of dry lumber, the plant will be operated to 
full capacity thruout the winter, it is stated. Westwood is 
an exceedingly busy place. It is strictly an industrial town, 
and it has grown so that there is now an enrollment of 
300 scholars in the graded schools and thirty in the high 
school. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Oct. 28.—Conditions in this section seem to be slowly im. 
proving. Retail dealers report a larger volume than they 
have had for a long time. Prices are high enough to carry 
a fair margin of profit and with the best season of the year 
ahead of them in this country they have every prospect of 
good times. 

Vessel freights from northern mills to California ports con- 
tinue to strengthen and it is expected that the present high 
freights will be exceeded before spring. 

Cedar shingles have taken a big jump in price. They are 
now quoted at about $2.75 a thousand, at an advance of 40 
cents in the last two weeks. It is expected that redwood 
shingles will soon follow suit, 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Oct. 31.—The lumber business is particularly active in 
Omaha and surrounding territory. Wholesalers say they 
enjoy an excellent fall business. Even the car shortage situ- 
ation, it is said by some, is clearing. Owing to the car short- 
age that prevailed for a time a great deal of transit business 
has been done lately, and altho the situation is growing some- 
what better there still are calls for rush orders that can not 
be taken care of as soon as the retailer would like. 

The Rivett Lumber & Coal Co. has succeeded in getting 
an order in district court here compelling the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. to lay a sidetrack at the pro- 
posed new town of West Benson, about six miles out of 
Omaha. This trackage will give transportation and shipping 
facilities for the lumber, coal and building material con- 
cerns. 

The Omaha Cooperage Co., Thirty-fifth and I streets, locked 
its doors this morning and refused to start a wheel, following 
the demand last night of the seventy-five employees for more 
pay. No violence has been reported, but the company has 
asked for police protection. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 1.—Good prices were obtained for State timber at the 
annual sale conducted Monday at the State capitol by State 
Auditor Preus. The offerings were not heavy, however, 
totalling only about 16,000,000 feet, and considerable of this 
was not bid on. Appraised prices in a few cases run up to 
100 percent increase, and in one case 105 percent over. The 
total receipts are estimated at about $70,000. There were 
thirty bidders in attendance and sometimes the bidding was 
spirited. The timber offered this year was only about one 
fourth of that put up a year ago, in total stumpage. The 
reason given by Mr. Preus was that the State funds do not 
allow enough men to supervise the State’s interests on larger 
cutting. Some of the tracts not bid on Monday will be put 
up again at county sales during the month. 

I. N. Tate has resigned as sales manager of the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co. and has gone with the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., of &t. Paul, making the change Nov. 1. 

Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., Potlatch, Ida.. has been spending several days here, 
making his headquarters with C. E. Isenberger, who has 
charge of the company’s sales office here. 

H. H. Lamping, with the sales force of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., has been here visiting the head- 
quarters’ offices of the company. 

A. G. Nortz, of the Nortz Lumber Co., Breckenridge, Minn., 
has been in Minneapolis on business. He reports trade rather 
light, due to failure of the wheat in that territory. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 1.—There is a much better feeling in the lumber 
business in the Duluth district. Good demand for car repair 
stock is reported, but manufacturers are not eager to make 
contracts on account of the uncertainties of the labor situa- 
tion. Selling consequently has been limited. 

Weather conditions have been favorable for builders, and 
it is a busy fall in Duluth. The outlook for an active 
season in 1917 is very good. Building operations thruout 
the Northwest are quite brisk this fall. Logging in northern 
Minnesota and Wisconsin will be active this winter. Wages 
are high and men are correspondingly independent. But 
there will be no shortage of labor, from present prospects. 
The worst feature of the labor situation is the difficulty in 
keeping crews together. New men coming and going does 
not tend to make for efficiency. 

There is some talk that Alger, Smith & Co. will build a 
sawmill at Grand Marais, Minn., and take over the old 
Grand Marais & Northeastern Railway. This road is sur- 
veyed to connect with the present Alger, Smith & Co. road, 
the Duluth & Northern Minnesota. Grand Marais is a harbor 
of refuge on the north shore of Lake Superior, and has a 
protected basin which could be made into an important 
shipping point, tho rather limited in area. At this writing 
officers of the big lumber company are considering matters. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 





Oct. 31.—Unimpeachable evidence in favor of the lasting 


qualities of wood was obtained at Fond du Lac, Wis., last 
week in tearing down an old log cabin at the corner of John- 
son and Doty streets. The cabin was built by Peter and 
Adam Mensch in 1842 when the forest close to the site of the 
cabin furnished the material from which it was constructed. 
The logs were still in good condition when the cabin was 
dismantled and can be used for other building purposes. Most 
surprising of all was the fine condition of the lath, which 
were of a bright clear color where they were not exposed 
to the air. The log cabin was torn down to make way for two 
modern residences. It had been occupied as an abode con- 
tinucusly up to four years ago. 

Lumbermen at Hayward are offering woodsmen $45 a month 
and board, but with mediocre success. “We want all the men 
we can get,” said G. C. Glover, president of the lumber com- 
pany at Hayward. ‘‘We are paying the highest wages we have 
paid in several years, yet there is an alarming scarcity of 


woodsmen, wages being paid in the cities 
this year.” 


William J. Wolf, of Park Falls, has closed a contr::: 


owing to the big 


, ’ with 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, to handle its log- 
ging operations for the next three winters and invyy ving a 


cut of eight or ten million feet. 
The Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Lumber Co., of Phelps Wis., 
plans to rebuild its large sawmill at Phelps, which was } urned 
Oct. 4. A portable mill is to be constructed this winter anq 
timber cut for a large mill to be built on the site of 
burned early in the spring. 
The Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich,, 


‘© one 


has completed the construction of a large modern office 
building and formal possession was taken this week. The 
company has ten retail yards, two in Grand Rapids, and one 


each at Almond, Brooks, Endeavor, Nekoosa, Oxford, Pack. 
waukee, Wild Rose and Westfield. Charles and Willia: Kel. 
logg are in active charge. 

The Wood Products Co.’s plant at Ladysmith has resumeg 
operations after short shutdown necessitated by the installa. 
tion of seven automatic lathes for use in the manufaciure of 
a variety of small articles which will increase the consuinption 


of wood. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 30.—Just when orders are coming in so fast that it 
would be difficult to handle them under normal conditions, 
local lumber concerns are seriously hampered by a shortage 
of cars which is the worst they have experienced in years, 
One lumberman said today that his company is accepting 
only the most attractive business and turning aside al) 
other, because it is impossible to get anywhere near an 
adequate amount of cars in which to ship lumber. The 
market was characterized by another lumberman today as a 
“runaway market’ because every kind and grade of lumber 
is advancing as a result of the increased demand and the 
difficulty in shipping it. 

All local milis are operating at the same capacity as dur- 
ing the summer months, with the exception of the Peshtigo 
mill, which closed down a week ago, permanently, it is said, 
All local companies with timber holdings are making prepara- 
tions for winter operations in the woods, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 31.—Business conditions generally continue active 
and the lumber industry is enjoying its share of the pros- 
perity. The market continues strong, with indications of 
an advance all along the line, and the volume is very satis- 
factory for this season of the year. The car shortage con- 
tinues to hold back activities to a large extent and there is 
as yet no sign of relief. Building work continues in large 
volume, an increase being especially notable in the industrial 
construction. The shortage of labor continues to be acute 
in practically every industry. 

The steamer Phelitus Sawyer, loaded with lumber bound 
for Chicago, sank Friday night off Bayliss harbor, near 
Sturgeon Bay. The life saving crew managed to take off 
the crew of fourteen. The boat sprang a leak and despite 
the efforts of Captain Landal to get back to port, it sank 
within 100 feet from shore. Ah attempt was made Saturday 
to raise the vessel, but it sank for the second time. The 
rough sea is slowly pounding the boat to pieces. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 1.—Lumbermen who have been having their troubles 
lately trying to secure sufficient labor to man their logging 
camps and sawmills are interested in an effort being made 
by labor unions to secure State supervision of employment 
agencies. It is generally understood that the motive of the 
unions is to prevent nonunion men from getting work and 
to restrict the supplies of labor for employers who operate 
open shops. At its meeting last Sunday the State branch 
of the American Federation of Labor voted to use its every 
effort to bring about the placing of all employment agencies, 
public or private, under the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries. It is then planned to 
secure the appointment of labor union officials to the respon- 
sible positions in this department. 

The shortage of woodsmen is becoming more acute than 
otherwise. Display advertisements are running every day 
in the local newspapers and the big companies are offering 
extra commissions and placing requisitions for men with 
about all of the important employment agencies, instead of 
with one, as normally would be done. 

There is no sign of diminution in the remarkably heavy 
volume of building operations being put thru this fall thruout 
New England. The value of contracts placed during the last 
week is very nearly $5,000,000, making a total for 1916 to 
Oct. 25 of $172,662,000, and exceeding 1912, the best previous 
year here for the builders, by more than $13,000,000. The 
financial situation continues very favorable. Call money here 
is 5 percent and time money 3%, to 4 percent for six months, 
with year money at 4% percent. The discount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank is unchanged. 

The activity of the wooden shipyards along the New 
England coast, many of which had been idle for years until 
recently, is bringing some profitable business to lumber deal- 
ers who are interested in that branch of their. trade. The 
very best of lumber is usually demanded for such purposes 
and the schedule for even a medium sized schooner counts 
up to a very important order. Much southern yellow pine is 
taken by the shipyards, but that variety of eastern spruce 
known colloquially as “black spruce” is becoming increasingly 
popular with the shipbuilders,. especially those along the 
Maine coast, where many small schooners are framed with 
it. Several lumber carriers are being constructed at various 
New England yards. 

A contract has been awarded at Bridgeport, Conn.. for 
the erection of a gun factory by the Bridgeport Projectile 
Co., which will be the third largest in the country. ‘The 
plant, which is to be completed early next year, will be 300 
feet long, 120 feet wide and two stories high. It will aujoin 
2 ane property. The lumber schedule is very impor- 
ant. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 81.—While there has been no pronounced change iu the 
quotations, at least some divisions of the lumber trade !ave 
experienced a marked advance, with every prospect that the 
price will go higher. One of these is maple flooring, the new 
prices for which are as much as $5 above those which pre- 
vailed last spring, the latest increase being not less thei $2 
per 1,000 feet. Those who have followed developments are 
not at all surprised over the steady upward trend of va 7 
They take into consideration the fact that various item 
production cost are higher than they have been, so thai ‘the 
manufacturers. are compelled to get more for their goods un- 
less they want to sacrifice their margin of profit. 
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Wi.) the sinking Ly a German submarine of the steamship 


Rowe: more, of the Johnston Line, while on the way from 
Baltimore to Liverpool, a considerable quantity of lumber was 
Jost. !he other vessels well known in Baltimore which have 
falle: victims to German submarines in the last week or so 


are th: Cabotia and the Marina, both of the Donaldson Line, 
of which the Robert Ramsay Co. is also the agent. The 
Cabotiu was on the way to Glasgow when sent down, and the 





Marin’ was on the way from the United Kingdom to an Amer- 
ican ‘t. The loss of these two vessels will cut into the 
facilitics for exporting lumber from Baltimore. 


No less than three four-masted schooners are building 
at thi time on the eastern shore for the coastwise trade. All 
three are wooden vessels, two being constructed in Maryland 
yards «nd in a Delaware establishment. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 30.—Lumber stocks here are reducing, not because 
of a real searcity of lumber but because the lumber that has 
been bought has not been delivered as fast as what is in 
stock is being used. With the exception of a few points in 
Florida complaints are still common about the car shortage, 
and there is much dissatisfaction among the trade. In 
some cases building work actually is held up for material 
that has been specially cut and is ready for shipment, and 
no cars can be procured to bring it here. The demand for 
lumber of most all kinds seems to be good. The yard men 
are steadily busy and the wholesalers are receiving many 
inquiries, but shipment is being made a condition of many, 
and takers are few. 

Ilardwood dealers have a fair business at strong prices 
and really dry stock is still scarce but lists show increased 
stocks of “shipping dry.’’ Oak, ash, basswood and hardwood 
floorings have been in best demand. Sound wormy chestnut, 
gum, maple and cherry have also had a good demand. 
Poplar is reported as strengthening by some, and others 
daim an inereased demand for the better grades of chest- 
nut. White pine is gaining strength and stocks are lower- 
ing. Spruce is still sold at high prices, with stocks gaining 
a little. Hemlock sells in good volume at steady prices. 
Cypress is advancing on strong demand. Yellow pine is 
coming up steadily, with especially strong demand in the 
larger sizes. North Carolina pine box, roofers, sizes, flooring 
and even timbers are reported as in good demand at stiff 
prices. Both cedar and cypress shingles are in good call, 
and Jath of all kinds are scarce and high in price. 


NEW YORK 


Oct. 31.—Demand continues very satisfactory. The inquiry 
is broadening, and while higher prices come slowly they are 
more easily maintained and wholesalers report a healthier 
condition than has prevailed for a long time. The spring 
advance in prices lasted but a few weeks, whereas the 
present upward trend is steady. The inclination of the 
retail yards to purchase more freely is very pronounced, and 
these buyers assert that they in turn are getting a better 
class of business and have no difficulty in getting the ad- 
vanced prices from their customers. The building prospects 
are good. 

The local box demand is decidedly satisfactory. As a result 
of numerous special contracts, manufacturers are able to 
pick their business and eliminate a large class of compe- 
tition that has made the-.box business the last couple of years 
anything but attractive from a profit standpoint. 

E. A. Selfridge, of the North Western Redwood Co., Wil- 
litts, Cal., and president of the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, has been in the East for several days. Mr. 
Selfridge states that the outlodk for the demand for redwood 
lumber from the East during the next year is very encour- 
aging and he looks for a heavy car movement during the 
next few months, 

The popularity of Douglas fir in this market is evidenced 
by two sales of 1,000,000 and 500,000 feet respectively by 
the New York representatives of western dealers to firms 
in upstate New York, announced this week. 

The record of exports from the port of New York for 
September is as follows: 





Hickory logs.......$ 624 Heading .......... 4,107 
Walnut logs....... 2,394 Other lumber...... 72,396 
Oak boards....... - 22,090 ae 
White pine. ..5....<% 34,310 $332,620 
Yellow pitch pine... 1,324 Manufactures of Wood 

Short leaf pine..... 2,332 Doors, sash, blinds..$ 5,045 
Other yellow pine.. 6,826 Furniture ........ 185,841 
Poplar boards...... 2,720 Hogsheads ........ 3,347 
Spruce boards..... 18,896 Bio 18,423 
Other boards ...... 2,952 Woodenware....... 20,534 
BRINELOS sce o.0c sais 872 Wood pulp........ 34,971 
Box shooks....... - 22,520 Other manufactures. 308,353 
Other shooks ...... 27,064 _ 
BANOS s.. sscig-ctarabens «+: 111,103 $576,514 

NORFOLK, VA. 

_ Oct. 30.—More business was done during October than dur- 
Ing Scptember, not only in rough lumber but also in dressed 
Stock. There was not a tremendous increase but the volume 
woul have been much greater had there not arisen the acute 
car situation which materially retarded forwarding shipments 
and ¢.ised many buyers to hold off placing orders. The car 
Situat.on had two effects: First, that of causing some buyers 
to buy more liberally for prompt shipment wherever possible 
for ‘cor of acute shortage of material at yards, which caused 
a stiil-uing in the price of North Carolina; second, that of 
caus many buyers to hold off placing orders, believing the 
Car s.ortage would cause the mills to pile stock on hand and 
mak hem more ready to accept lower than the prevailing 
basis of prices. Ag it happened during the month the first 
effect only was noticeable. However, large manufacturers 
belic that the situation has improved somewhat, altho as 
yet | ‘ey have no definite assurances from the carriers that 


this ‘provement will continue. 
mills have accumulated some stock during the month, 
it : 


‘ yet this has not amounted to such proportions as to 


caus’ them uneasiness or force them still further to reduce 
thei production at present. Rainy weathes has interfered 
mai ially with logging operations in the woods. So far as 
eg are concerned, there has not been any material advances 


“ on some specific items which had shown a weakness in 
"er iber, but recovered under a steady even tho not heavy 
dem 34, Many large contracts were placed during the month 
for ;cugh low grade lumber for delivery as far ahead as 
Apr i, 1917. Those contracts for this year’s delivery were 
~ \" prevailing market price, while for delivery during 1917 
nd ‘lls asked and received $1 a thousand more. This same 
aa = existed in flooring and roofers, altho in a smaller 
ns “20 sales of 4/4 edge box, amounting to in most instances 
°” 050 feet, were made at $16 f. 0. b. Norfolk, which advance 


1s uidoubtedly due to several heavy contracts made quite re- 


_ Most of the winter. 


cently and also to the fact that shippers are in a position to 
ship the stock promptly and buyers need it badly. The stock 
sizes of rough box are still moving out sluggishly, but no 
change in price has been noted on the few sales effected. Edge 
box, 5/4, is again on the active list with advances noted on 
sales for future delivery, and box bark strips are again hitting 
their old stride with few sales noted at below $10 f. o. b. Nor- 
folk. 

In dressed lumber, the demand has been such during the last 
two or three weeks as to influence many mills to ask more 
money for their stock. There is a marked strength to flooring, 
Ys-inch ceiling, partition and roofers, while %¢-inch ceiling is 
a light seller. Undoubtedly, if shipments can go forward 
promptly prices will take a sharp advance under the existing 
conditions. Indications all point that way, even when the 
market is working uuder a handicap. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Oct. 31.—Dealers and manufacturers are keeping an 
anxious eye on the weather these days. They figure that 
the lumber market the next few weeks is going to depend 
largely upon what turn climatic conditions take. A con- 
tinuation of the present excellent building weather will 
bring about a further pressure of the retailers to buy stock 
as they are all needing lumber to keep up with their current 
demand. But the buyers are all trying to keep from taking 
any more stock than they actually need and bad weather to 
shut off the demand in the farming country for a time 
would be very plainly and quickly felt by the manufacturers 
and wholesalers. It is altogether likely that building’ can 
be pushed virtually up to Christmas at least and possibly 
The last week has not brought about 
any symptoms of weakness in any wood on this market 
and nearly everything has gone up in price. It still is a 
case of “when can you ship?’ rather than “what price are 
you quoting?” A few of the manufacturers who were out 
of the market for some weeks have come back in for limited 
amounts of orders, but on the. other hand others have with- 
drawn so that there are really fewer concerns that will 
accept orders than there were a week ago and the car 
situation has not improved in the least—in fact the general 
reports are that it is worse than it has been at any previous 
time this summer. 

T. J. Meade, of the F. B, Misener Lumber Co., of Tulsa, 
Okla., a big lineyard concern, is in Kansas City for a few 
days. Mr. Meade says the retail demand in Oklahoma has 
been excellent all this fall. 

George Anderson, of the Anderson-Middleton Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash., who was calling on the west Coast men 
of the city last week, says that the mills are simply unable 
to handle the business they are getting because of the lack 
of cars. He believes there is going to, be a continued strong 
market. 

W. R. Pickering, president of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., and his son, W. A. Pickering, vice president and general 
manager of the same concern, have bought an 1,800-acre farm 
near Belton, twenty miles from Kansas City. The cost of the 
tract with the improvement in immediate contemplation will 
be $500,000. The Pickerings intend to devote their new prop- 
erty especially to the raising of Hereford cattle and this 
farm will make Kansas City a leading producing point in that 
breed of cattle, as it already is in Jerseys, thru the efforts 
of the La Cima farm of F. J. Bannister, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., and in horses thru the great stable of R. A, Long, 
of the same company. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 30.—Declaring that shippers can do a great deal 
toward relieving the present car shortage situation, which 
for weeks has been a very serious menace to business in all 
lines, and particularly lumber, Traffic Manager C. A. Bland 
of the Chamber of Commerce has addressed letters to local 
shippers asking them to coéperate with the railroad com- 
panies by unloading cars with all possible haste. Mr. Bland 
states that his attention has been called to the fact that 
in some instances the carriers have not moved cars promptly 
after they had been unloaded and he asks the shippers to 
notify him when such a case is brought to their attention. 

For the purpose of establishing in Beaumont a large hard- 
wood manufacturing plant, W. A. Stark, president of the 
W. A. Stark Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., arrived here 
several days ago. He and Erskine Williams, representative 
of the company, who came here a week ago, are now inspect- 
ing various pieces of available property adjacent to Beau- 
mont in view of purchasing a site. A fact very much in 
favor of Beaumont as a location for such a plant is that 
the log rates to this city are much lower than those to 
Memphis for the same hauls, and by locating here the com- 
pany also can save considerable mileage. 

Beaumont’s shipping record for October was a most 
enviable one for a port only eight months old. During the 
month fourteen vessels loaded foreign and coastwise cargoes 
of lumber, timber, petroleum products and merchandise at 
this port. The shipments aggregated 3,770,000 feet of lum- 
ber and timber, which was shipped to England and Mexico, 
257,000 barrels of oil, shipped to England, Peru and Atlantic 
seaboard points and eighteen carloads of groceries and mer- 
chandise shipped to Mexico. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 30.—Tho comparatively few bookings are being made, 
the market continues to grow stronger, with a gradual 
increase in prices that is satisfactory and is coming up to 
expectations. The car ‘shortage is felt more and more 
acutely here and few shipments are moving to the interior. 
A considerable portion of the dimension output of the two 
larger plants here is being used locally, either in shipyards 
or mill construction, occasioning a lull in export shipment 
from this port. 

Announcement is made today of a considerable program 
of building to be begun in Orange about Jan. 1. The Sabine 
Supply Co., wholesale and retail mill supplies and hardware, 
will construct a large store building and warehouse on a 
site now occupied by the historic old “Custom House” bar, 
just one block from the location of the new Government 
building that is to be erected next year. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 1.—Little change was noted in the yellow pine mar- 
ket of southeast Texas during the last week, prices remain- 
ing the same and the demand holding up pretty well. It 
looks as tho some concerted action will be taken by the 
shippers of Texas in regard to the car shortage and the 
lumbermen will probably take an active part. This will be 
in the nature of a statutory demand under the State laws 
which provide that railroads must, when certain conditions 
are complied with, furnish cars for shippers or pay penalties 
accordingly. Announcement to this effect was made last 
Friday-in local railroad circles, the carriers expressing their 
willingness to comply with the law but will also enforce 
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its provisions which compel the shippers to load and unload 
in record time. Flat cars are being used by the Southern 
Pacific lines to carry wood for the Government. These cars, 
when frame work is added to their sides and ends, carry 
almost twenty cords of wood, while the ordinary cattle and 
box cars hold only twelve cords. 

Frank W. Mueller, president of the Mueller Lumber Co., 
of Davenport, Iowa, who was in Houston last week, reported 
that the yellow pine dealers in his section were pretty well 
stocked with material. He was entertained by Harry T. 
Kendall, general sales agent of the Kirby Lumber Co. Mr. 
Kendall will be the guest of honor at the luncheon of the 
Rotary Club next week, when he will deliver an address on 
“Lumber Sales and Distribution.’ 

Ben Foster, president of the Foster Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and the Trinity River Lumber Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Foster, visited Houston last week after a 
trip of inspection to the mills at Grady and Fostoria, Tex. 
He was the guest of F. J. Womack, general manager of the 
Trinity River Lumber Co., while here. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Oct. 30.—With yellow pine lumber prices steadily on the 
advance the car shortage grows worse each day. The mar- 
ket is stronger than it has been at any other time since the 
car shortage went into effect. The increase is in all grades 
but is especially noticeable in the lower classes. 

Every day brings report of an additional small mill clos. 
ing down“or a large mill curtailing on account of stock 
accumulating with no possibility of shipment to the markets. 
Local dealers and brokers as well as local manufacturers 
say that the shipments out of here into the northern and 
eastern markets are not as difficult as the problem of receiv- 
ing the finished and raw product from the mills of the 
southern part of the State. Every car coming into Jackson 
from southern Mississippi is being unloaded and loaded 
again as fast as possible in an effort to receive and fill 
orders long past due. 

Mississippi is to have a $1,000,00C paper mill which will 
be one of the largest in America and one of the first to 
undertake to manufacture news print from yellow pine 
products. This gigantic manufacturing concern is prac- 
tically assured for Hattiesburg, a site having been selected 
on the outskirts of that city. The company is backed by 
New York capital and Charles R. Wright is at the head. 
The construction work should begin within a week, according 
to reports here. The mill will be known as the Hattiesburg 
Pulp & Paper Co. Associated with Mr. Wright, who is a 
Chicago capitalist and the owner of a large wood fiber plant 
in Wisconsin, are Charles W. Rantoul, of New York, a mil- 
lionaire capitalist; Charles W. Bean, of New York, and 
M. Backe-Wiig, a Norwegian engineer who has had lifetime 
experience as a builder of paper mills. The machinery of 
the plant was ordered a few days ago at a meeting of the 
stockholders in Chicago, according to information received 
here. 

Edward Hines, the Chicago lumberman, has been in con- 
ference for the past few days with his Mississippi associates 
relative to the big mill which is to be erected near Gulfport. 
The mill will be at Kiln, on the Gulf-& Ship Island Railroad. 
A branch line touching this road is now being built and 
will be used in hauling logs to and from the mill. In addi- 
tion a smaller mill will be located in Gulfport proper. 
Mr. Hines reports that ground will be broken for the new 
mills about Jan. 1. The plant will be one of the largest in 
southern Mississippi. The site committee, having in charge 
the work of clearing the land where the mill will be located, 
plans to sell the million feet of standing timber to Mr. 
Hines, who will turn it into lumber. The plans of the two 
mills, according to Mr. Hines, have been accepted and all 
that is necessary is to get the material to begin construction. 

More than two and a half million feet of south Mississippi 
yellow pine will leave Gulfport for England next week on 
board the steamer Ridley. . The lumber is being furnished 
by the Sumrall and Hattiesburg plants of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co. and already 2,000,000 feet has been shipped via 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. The rest of the order, 
about 600,000 feet, will be shipped as soon as cars can be 
furnished. 

This is the first of a big series of shipments soon to leave 
Mississippi for European countries. It is reported that the 
Ridley will be followed by other vessels who will carry 
timber to England for construction and railroad repairs. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. . 


Oct. 30.—Lumber prices have advanced during the last 
sixty days to such an extent that the mills will make any- 
where from $1 to $3 better average price for October than 
for September, tho their shipments will fall far below Sep- 
tember shipments. Dimension is very active, with prices 
steadily advancing. Sills are in fairly good demand with 
an advance of $1 to $2 a thousand. All kinds of timbers 
and shed stock is in good demand and the only reason for 
the manufacturers not making a fair profit is that it is still 
impossible to get more than a small percentage of the cars 
they need. Cars are a little more plentiful than they were 
fifteen days ago, but there is hardly a mill that is getting 
over 50 percent of its requirements. Many of the small mills 
are idle and the larger ones are not making any effort to 
operate on full time. Weather conditions continue ideal 
and if cars could be secured to take care of orders in sight 
every mill in this section would be operating up to its full 
capacity. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 31.—While there is much apprehension by some re- 
garding market conditions immediately following relief in 
the car shortage situation, the majority of operators in this 
section are still optimistic regarding the future. Statistics 
tabulated by the Southern Pine Association show that only 
41 percent of cars ordered by members of the association has 
been furnished. Therefore it undoubtedly is true that stocks 
are accumulating in the yards of all operators who have 
continued running their sawmills on full time. To offset 
this situation there has in the aggregate been a large cur- 
tailment on account of the numberless small mills which 
were forced to close down almost from the beginning of the 
ear shortage period, being unable to continue operations 
without converting their product into funds for payroll use. 
This curtailment, which is not reflected by the above statis+ 
tics, taken together with the additional 10 percent shown by 
the association since the beginning of the scarcity of cars, 
makes a very material reduction in output. Another situa- 
tion that must not be overlooked or underestimated is the 
large order files that are accumulated by practically all the 
large mills. Altho many salesmen have been called in and 
retailers are being solicited very little, mail orders are pour- 
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_ prices more than holding their own. 


ing in, and prices look so attractive that in many instances 
the orders are booked subject to delay, so that when relief 
im the car situation finally comes the change will be gr: dual 
and present order files will admit heavy shipments until 
stocks are again materially reduced. 

Manufacturers in this district report a gradual uptrend 


_of prices on practically all items, with B and better barti- 


tion, ceiling and drop siding in the lead. Four-foot No, 1 
lath are also sold at an advance of 10 cents a thousanj and 
many firmly believe that lumber will be very much higher 
next year, and, should the war end, it may advance to a 
point higher than it has previously reached. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 30.—‘Prices are booming and business would be ex. 
traordinarily good if we only had the cars in which to ship 
orders,” declared a large lumber manufacturer, discussing 
market conditions during the last week. He declared prices 
were better than they have been for several weeks, but did not 
know whether to attribute it to a brisk demand or to the 
efforts of buyers to get shipments, orders having been re. 
jected by a number of firms because they could not meet 
shipping specifications. 

Mills have become so helpless under existing conditions 
and their inability to get cars that some are not issuing stock 
lists and are holding bookings to actual production in order 
not to congest their yards. Lumbermen have conferred with 
railroad officials and are making every effort to codperate with 
them as much as possible. 

Many mills in the district have curtailed their output and 
others will be forced to do likewise during the next ten days, 
A few mills in the district have been forced to close down, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 30.—The yellow pine market last week was charac- 
terized by a continuation of the acute car shortage, an in- 
creasing demand and strengthening prices. With the excep- 
tion of the car shortage, the market conditions have all 
been exceptionally pleasing and during the remainder of 
the year there is expected to be a heavy demand, much 
more, perhaps, than can be accommodated unless there 
should be an immense loosening up of cars to handle ship- 
ments, 

Besides the heavy curtailment at many mills made neces- 
sary by the serious lack of equipment, a number of plants 
are on the verge of having to close temporarily. Lumber 
companies continue to take salesmen off the road tempo- 
rarily, as sales managers are inclined to decrease order files 
rather than swell them at this critical period. 

Altho some lumbermen are looking for record-breaking 
prices, as indicated by the recent steady advances and the 
continued big demand, much of which is going unsatisfied, 
other lumbermen do, not expect much heavier advances as a 
general rule. There seems to be a desire by a number of 
them to maintain such a basis during the period of car 
shortage that the prices will be maintained after the short- 
age loosens up, to forestall a serious fluctuation in prices, 
Prices undoubtedly will hold their strength for a long time, 
judging by the many orders unshipped and the numerous 
offerings that are made daily and the further fact that 
demand is so urgent in some cases that mills can get any 
price within reason that they ask. 

Upon application of the Caddo Parish school board, which 
explained that the desired concession would mean a saving 
of at least $10,000 in cost of construction, the city council 
a few days ago made an exception under the municipal 
building code of Shreveport and granted permission for a 
wooden high school structure to be erected. The building 
will cost approximately $16,000. The school board’s request 
may be considered a splendid recommendation for wooden 
construction, especially from the standpoint of cost. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 30.—Business in the last week or ten days has been 
good, considering that many mills have closed their plants 
and that others have withdrawn from the market. Last 
week several mills sent out circular letters to the trade 
stating that on account of the inabiity to secure cars they 
were forced to withdraw their product from the market until 
some relief was in sight. Others have added more restric- 
tions to all orders accepted and the question of shipment:is 
left to the mills, which are accepting orders only on the 
condition that shipment will go forward:as soon as possible, 
or, in other words, when cars can be secured. An advance 
of as much as $2 has been reported where prompt shipment 
has been promised, but very few of the mills in this section 
have taken advantage of the ‘prompt shipment,” as they are 
unable to get cars at any definite date, and therefore can not 
accept the tempting offers. 

Out of sixteen mills that reported on their car supply eight 
reported only 25 percent of normal supply, six only 50 percent 
of normal and two 75 percent of normal supply. It is hoped 
that scme material relief will be forthcoming in the near 
future, but it looks as if this long-looked-for relief will not 
materialize until after January, 1917, if then, as many of the 
railroads give the not very encouraging report that this is 
only the beginning of what is to come. 

Nothing was heard from the Mexican market the last 
week. Occasionally the mills receive orders from that coul- 
try calling for one and two cars only, which. does not lead 
the mills to believe that the demand is improving. It is re- 
ported that the British Government is in the market for 20,- 
000,000 feet of southern yellow pine, calling for all grades 
and sizes. Tho nothing definite has been heard by any of the 
mills in this section as yet, it is hoped that the order will 
materialize in the near future. ; 

Demand for export timbers still continues to be in fair 
volume and prices are advancing very satisfactorily. Prime 
1%-, 1%4- and 2-inch and 12x12—30 lineal average are in 
very good request; in fact, better than for several months 
previous. A continued demand is hoped for, as several of the 
mills have accumulated large-stocks of prime and are anxious 
to dispose of them. The railroads are still placing orders for 
bridge timbers, heavy construction timbers and smaller tim- 
bers for repair purposes. Stringers hold steady as to price 
in 28-foot and 24- and 26-foot show a slight improvement 4s 
to price and demand. Caps which have been moving very 
good of late have fallen off in volume, but prices are about 
the same as last reported, call for 12x12—12-foot being 
heavier than for other sizes. Ties are in better request than 
last week and prices on several sizes show an advance of 50 
cents, while on other sizes the price is about the same as last 
reported. Call for hewn ties seems to be very good and 
prices are reported to be improving. Sills continue to move in 
only fair volume, with 36-foot leading in demand, and prices 
on all widths, lengths and workings are improving very satis- 
factorily. Oil rig timbers still move in good volume, with 
Demand for smaller 
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timbers is very good, with the request for rough heart and 
No; 1 SEES heavier than other workings. Paving block stock 
demand is better than for several weeks previous, with prices 
showing an upward tendency, No. 1 SH&S leading in demand. 

The heavy demand for dimension still contifiues, with sev- 
eral of tlie mills reporting having issued new price lists in the 
last weeks, showing advances of 50 cents to $1 on most all 
items. Business is very good at the advanced figures, and if 
cars could be secured manufacturers would have little trouble 
in disposing of all on the yards at their own price. Number 
3 dimension shows considerable improvement in volume over 
last week and at increased prices. It is hoped that the de- 
mand will continue, as many mills have a well assorted stock 
on most all items of No. 3, and are eager to dispose of it. The 
present prices that dimension brings could not be obtained 
jast week,-and a further advance is expected in the near 
future. Boards which have not been in such good demand 
in the last two weeks have improved in volume and prices on 
all sizes show satisfactory increases. One by 12 in both Nos. 
1and 2 lead in demand, with inquiries on 1x8 and 1x10 more 
frequent than last reported. Number 3 in all sizes is in much 
better request and prices show a slight increase. A well 
assorted stock of No. 3 boards is reported by many mills in 
this section. Shiplap still continues to hold its former place 
as to demand and prices on all sizes and look much better 
than for some time. One by 8 in both Nos. 1 and 2 lead in 
demand. The volume of shipments of 1x10 is larger than 
last week and 1x12 still continues to move slowly. Demand 
last week for No. 3 shiplap is almost double that of any one 
week in the last few months. This is very encouraging and 
the demand is expected to continue. Fencing, both Nos. 1 
and 2, moves in heavy volume, with 1x6 No. 1 leading in de- 
mand and inquiries for 1x4 increasing. One by 4 CM and 1x6 
CM continue to move slowly, but inquiries are much better 
than for several weeks previous. Prices on No. 3 fencing 
have advanced about 50 cents since last reported and the de- 
mand is very good. 

Car material inquiries are not so heavy as last week, but 
prices on all sizes and grades show very satisfactory in- 
creases. One by 4 and 6-inch B and better siding is especially 
heavy in demand, as is also No. 1 decking, with both items 
bringing better prices than could be secured several weeks 

0. 

"Tenet for plaster lath is excellent, especially No. 1, with 
No. 2 being in more frequent request. Byrkit lath are not 
moving as well as plaster lath, but prices are about: 50 cents 
higher than last reported. Casing and base demand is better 
than last week and prices have advanced slightly. Jambs and 
molding demand is only fair, and prices on both are about the 
same as last reported. Rough finish moves very good; in 
fact, much better than for several months, with prices on all 
sizes showing an advance of 50 cents to $1. Call for kiln 
dried and smoke dried is very good. B and better surfaced 
shows up better in prices than any other item, since last 
report having advanced about $1.50, with demand very good 
and many of the mills reporting shortage on various items. 
C surfaced is not moving as well as last week, and prices 
are about the same. Drop siding (all 6-inch) is moving in 
heavy volume and prices are advancing right along. B and 
better is in heavy demand and Nos. 1 and 2 are being called 
for more frequently. Partition demand is almost double that 
of last week and prices lpok much better, the call for B and 
better being especially heavy. Bevel siding is not moving 
very good and prices are about the same as last reported. 
Ceiling prices seem to have advanced very fast and continue 
to show an upward tendency, the demand for 5-inch being in 
heavy request, and inquiries on %- and %4-inch being much 
heavier than last reported. Flooring, both 1x3 and 1x4, are 
in excellent demand (considering the many mills out of the 
running), with both flat grains and edge grains being in fre- 
quent request. B and better FG still continues to be in very 
heavy demand, as does also No. 1 FG, with both items show- 
ing a very satisfactory increase in prices. 

The A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., with headquar- 
ters at Alexandria, has been incorporated with an author- 
ized capital of $15,000, with permission to increase to $50,- 
000. The officers are: W. M. Cady, president ; J. G. McNary, 
vice president; A. J. Higgins, secretary and treasurer and 
J. C. Blackman. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 31.—The dominant factor in the local lumber situa- 
tion this week continues to be the car situation. Everything 
hinges upon this one question. Cars are still more plentiful 
in this particular section than they appear to be in other 
sections, but the supply is obviously diminishing. The car 
Situation, however, is spotted in the Southeast. Some mills 
apparently have not felt the shortage of cars to any appre- 
ciable extent while others are facing a shutdown because 
of an utter lack of cars. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association this week is 
receiving reports from its members in direct reply to a 
Tequest from Traffic Manager W. E. Gardner as to the exact 
car situation at each mill. Mr. Gardner will compile this 
information and present the same to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing at Louisville Nov. 6. Mr. Gard- 
her, and possibly President W. F. Jones, will attend this 
hearing, which is regarded as a masterpiece of ‘diplomacy 
on the part of R. H. Downman, involving as it does a matter 
of vital importance to the lumber industry. November 15 
is the day which officially inaugurates the reopening of the 
naval stores season in the Southeast, and as the day ap- 
proaches the turpentine operators are growing more and 
more apprehensive as to what the day will bring forth in 
the way of labor trouble. Thousands of negro laborers have 
left the South for the North and when Nov. 15 rolls around, 
with its call for labor which has heretofore always been 
Promptiy met, it is feared that there will be a totally in- 
adequate supply of labor to meet the situation and that 
very much higher wages will have to be offered to secure 
any labor at all. The situation is one of the most important 
that has ever menaced the South. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Oct. 31—Scores of men will be thrown out of employ- 
Ment within the next week or two when mills en the Western 
Alabama, Atlantic Coast Line and other railroads, close 
down because of inability to get cars, according to informa- 
tion coming from Selma. The report says that the Brent 
Mercantile Co., operating one of the largest mills in the 
State at Brent, Ala., will close down unless relief comes 
right away. This mill employs a large number of men, and 
the closing down will affect business in the entire section. 

St year, it is said, this company was getting about forty 
cars a month, whereas now only about a third of that 
number is available. It is also stated that many days not 
one car is available, and this condition means that the mills 


will have to be closed down immediately unless cars are 
available, 


From Selma comes reports that the lumbermen of that 
territory and other counties will immediately organize for 
the purpose of discussing the situation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. These lumbermen are of the opinion 
cars that belong in the South are being used in the cities 
manufacturing munitions for the allies, and they believe 
that these cars should be released immediately. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 30.—Winter-like weather has interfered seriously 
with fall building in the prairie Provinces during the last 
week. ‘Terrific snowstorms have been general thruout west- 
ern Canada, and consequently there has been a decided set- 
back in the business at the retail yards. It is expected that 
there will be a few weeks of good weather yet, inasmuch as 
the snow has all disappeared, and that the building opera- 
tions at country points will be resumed again. There was 
almost a record amount of building going on during the 
month for the season of the year and it is interesting to 
note that the building returns from seventeen of the cities 
in western Canada for last month recorded increases which 
amount to 130 percent over a corresponding period of 1915. 
This large amount all represents country building, city build- 
ing being very slow. 

There are several influences which militate against the 
revival of building at present. Two of these, the most im. 
portant and effective, are the scarcity of labor and the cost 
of material. What building is being done is in the way 
of extension to industrial plants or in the building of new 
factories. This expenditure of capital is not for the purpose 
of laying the foundations of permanent business, but rather . 
has in view the execution of orders at present available, and 
which must be delivered quickly. 

Further west the lumber business is good. Thirty-six 
cars of lumber were shipped to prairie points from the 
Alberni Pacific Lumber Co.’s mill last week, and altho this 
is not a record it goes to show that the lumber business in 
the West still is flourishing. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 28.—Logs scaled during September amounted to 105,- 
795,387 feet, nearly as great an amount as during August, 
when the figure was 107,843,857 feet. This is the fourth con- 
secutive month when the amount has exceeded the 100,000,000 
mark, and brings the total for the year ended Sept. 30 to 
734,087,410 feet. This is an increase of 45,275,712 feet over 
the total for the whole of 1915, and with three months to go 
the production for 1916 should be close to the 1,000,000,000 
mark. The total for 1916 should also be close to double the 
production of 1914, when the figure was 555,891,197 feet. 
This is the time of year when there is a falling off in «the out- 
put of the logging camps, but weather so far has been favor- 
able and despite scarcity of labor the reduction has been less 
this year. Last September was a big month, the output being 
92,080,493 feet, but this was only one large month thruout 
the whole year, the average being about 60,000,000 feet a 
month. As compared with the first nine months of 1915, pro- 
duction for the corresponding period in 1916 is 196,000,000 
feet more. 

Prices are firm. Altho there are more logs being cut, there 
is no outlook of the price of timber going down just yet, and 
with winter coming on there is every hope that it will be well 
maintained for several months. Shingle bolts are still away 
up, $7.50 a cord, and this price will continue until early 
winter rains have filled up the creeks and given a supply of 
water for flumes. 

The cut of logs per district for September was: Vancouver, 
73,556,121 feet ; Cranbrook, 13,086,889 feet ; Island, 11,461,412 
feet; Vernon, 4,948,294 feet; Prince Rupert, 1,750,219 feet; 
Nelson, 758,355 feet; Hazelton, 135,097 feet; Fort George, 
99,000 feet. 

Poles and piles scaled in September were 423,412 lineal feet, 
an amount above the average. 

Timber sales recorded by the department were $21,233 in 
value, consisting of 9,444,224 feet of fir, cedar, hemlock etc., 
37,100 lineal feet of piles and poles and 6,000 ties. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Oct. 31.—The recent rains have had a beneficial effect in 
raising the level of the Ottawa River to its normal height 
for this time of the year. As a result the two pulp mills 
at the J. R. Booth plant, which were. closed down two 
weeks ago owing to the low water situation, are again 
running, together with a part of the big sawmill, giving 
employment to about 800 men. The water in the river rose 
eleven inches at Quyon since the rain set in last week, and 
the elevation of the river at the Chaudiere dam is fifty feet, 
which is normal. The rain also has swelled the Gatineau, 
and thousands of logs which were stranded on sandbars 
thru the low water are passing down to the Gilmour and 
Hughson lumber mills, which have been reopened. 

Among the trade inquiries received by the Trade and 
Commerce Department of the Dominion Government are sev- 
eral from Bloemfontein, Pretoria and other South African 
centers for doors, windows, etc., pine and spruce deals, ash 
and poplar boards, shovel and other tool handles, etc. 

Annwell G. McIntyre, of Toronto and Montreal, repre- 
senting important timberland and woodpulp interests which 
now have four large mills in Canada, has announced that 
he will build another big woodpulp mill at Port Arthur, 
Ont., at once. A plant of 150 tons of woodpulp a day 
capacity is planned, in three units of 50 tons each, costing 
$1,000,000. The plant will be located in the north end of 
the city at Bare Point, where the municipality has given 
the company 100 acres of land with no exemption from 
taxation or other bonus. A large paper mill will be added 
later. It is estimated that in the vicinity of 75,000,000 to 
100,000,000 feet of lumber will be consumed annually. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 31.—A party headed by Federal Trade Commissioner 
W. H. Parry, H. S. Graves, of the Forest Service, and 
William Parker, of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, passed through New Orleans this morning en route to 
Bogalusa, where it will spend two days as the guests of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., studying the yellow pine indus- 
try at first hand. Secretary Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
Association, met the travelers here and accompanied them to 
Bogalusa. The party includes the following well-known lum- 
bermen: Charles S. Keith, president of the Southern Pine 
Association, of Kansas City; Capt..J. B. White, of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City; Robert 
Hallowell, president of the Industrial Lumber Co,, Elizabeth, 
La.; C. P. Myer, assistant general manager of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex.; John L. Kaul, president of the Kaul 
Lumber Co., of Birmingham; F. C. Wisner, of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss.; S. B, Bissell, of the Wausau 
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Southern Lumber Co., of Laurel, and P. C. Rickey, of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City. Their stay in the city 
was very brief, the New. Orleans Great Northern Railroad 
having provided a special train to meet them here. It is ex- 
pected that they will come this way hext Thursday, when they 
proceed to Lake Charles to continue their studies. 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, has gone north to attend meetings and hearings 
on the car shortage and will be absent several days. 

The Panama Canal Commission has placed contracts with 
New Orleans lumber concerns during the last few days as 
follows: Rainwater Lumber Co., 450,000 feet yellow pine, 
8x8 and 12x12-inch, and 1,000 cypress crossties; Robinson 
Lumber Co., 1,440,000 feet yellow pine, 3x3, 2x4, 2x6, 3x6 
and 3x8-inch; W. W. Carre Co., 1,250,000 feet yellow pine, 
2x10 and 2x12-inch, and sixty-five pieces 12x24x32. 

The canal circular No. 1094, just received here from Wash- 
ington, invites proposals, to be opened at Washington Nov. 
10, for about 200,000 feet white oak timber 4x20 to 12x20- 
inch, 20 feet long; 2,000 feet mahogany ; 3,000 feet white ash 
plank; 4,000 feet cedar boards; 7,000 feet maple dimension 
and plank; 350 pieces poplar, and 6,000 feet poplar. Canal 
circular No. 1095 invites bids, to be opened Nov. 17, on 
5,000,000 feet dimension and timber, yellow pine or Douglas 
fir. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 31.—The open weather has kept trade up and the de- 
mand has been for nearly all items on the list, altho retail- 
ers declare there is no stability as to prices. Every dealer 
seems to have his own price list, subject to such variations 
as the exigencies of the moment or the pressure of competi- 
tion compel. Thus it is that while the volume of trade has 
been good lately, the local retail dealers complain that the 
profits are not what they ought to be—the result of unre- 
strained and lawless competition. Stocks are reported as 
running very low, altho some lumber is being received. 

The St. Louis Lumber Co. is supplying the heavy timbers 
for the viaduct built in connection with a new plant being 
erected for the Anheuser-Busch brewery. It required about 
400,000 feet of heavy yellow pine to build the viaduct. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Nov. 1.—The increasing export demand for lumber is at- 
tracting the attention of the manufacturers. While no large 
cargoes have been shipped in some time, nearly every vessel 
clearing for foreign ports takes small quantities of lumber, 
usually as deck loads, which are beginning to swell the volume 
of trade to satisfactory proportions. 

The volume of trade in the South has increased largely with 
the marketing of the cotton crop. The farmers have plenty of 
money, which is finding its way into general eirculation thru 
regular business channels. This means that there is a grow- 
ing demand for lumber for construction purposes and that 
the building supply people are sharing in the good times, 
Prices are satisfactory, but not what they ought to be, in the 
opinion of the dealers. Naval stores are looming large on the 


— 


business horizon. The foreign demand for these prod vctg is 
increasing rapidly and nearly all vessels sailing carry 4 par- 
tial cargo for the Allies. 

Work on a pulp and paper plant to have a daily © )acity 
of 50 tons at Port Wentworth will begin within ten day. The 
Atlantic Paper & Pulp Co., capitalized at $1,000,C0.. js the 
concern that will build it. I. H. Fetty, president of ihe gg. 
vannah River Lumber Co., is also president of the pu!) com. 
pany, which was recently incorporated under the law: of the 
State of New York. The vice president, M. T. Nicho' ig an 
experienced pulp and paper manufacturer of West Po: it, Va, 
At least six months will be required to complete the p. int pe. 
cause of much special machinery that will have to be 


uilt 

carry out the process of turning wood into pulp and t!ioy ac 
paper. Pine will be used mostly, altho it is expectod that 
black gum and other varieties of wood, of which there is an 
abundant supply on the lands of the Savannah River ‘umber 
Co., will also be used. 

With a battery of four machines capable of turning out two 
barrels a minute the new barrel factory which is now being 
completed in the Port Wentworth section will have a capacity 


of approximately 5,000 barrels daily. The factory, which jg 
capitalized at $50,000, will have the distinction of turning 
out its product entirely machine made. This factory wil 
supply containers for the big sugar refinery now being ecrecteq 
in the vicinity. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Oct. 30.—There has been a notable change in the lumber 
situation in New Brunswick in the last two months. While 


quiet prevails in the ordinary English market for spruce, the 


orders from the British and French governments have greatly 
improved, and it is predicted that shipments during the fall 
and winter will clean up the available stock fairly well and 
leave the market clear next year for this winter’s cut of logs, 

Shippers are offering $18 for what are termed rotary deals, 
The vessels are provided by the Government, and there is no 
worry about charters and freights. But for these orders there 
would be little or no transatlantic business. 

There also is further improvement in the American market 
for spruce, with promise of still more favorable conditions, 
Under the circumstances, therefore, the operators are pre- 
paring for at least as large a log cut as that of last winter, 
and crews are already in the woods. There are difficulties, 
however, which must be reckoned with. Men are scarce and 
are asking $45 to $50 a month. Even in Quebec, which has 
been less affected by recruiting than other Provinces, it is 
said to be hard to get men. Apart from the large numbers 
of woodsmen who have enlisted, the pulp manufacturers, who 
are getting $125 or more a ton for pulp, which formerly sold 
as low as $35, are eager to get a heavy cut of pulpwood, and 
they are willing to pay high wages. Then there is the higher 
cost of supplies, with flour at $11, oats at 70 cents, and all 
other goods away above normal prices, and still advancing. It 
is estimated that the cost of production will be at least $2 
a thousand more than last year, and it may be much higher, 
Nevertheless the operators are going ahead with confidence 
in the future market. 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 31.—There has been a free distribution of all kinds 
of lumber during the last week, taking into account the 
serious transportation situation. There is some expansion 
of demand and if,it were not for the trouble of getting cars 
the business in this territory would show considerable 
increase. The cut of hardwoods is being curtailed below 
the consuming demand, and with distribution just now 
greater than the production, manufacturers are seeing ahead 
a much better condition thruout the market. 

The stock report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of the United States, mailed to reporting members 
this week, shows considerable reduction of some lines and 
increases on others on Oct. 1 as compared with stocks 
Sept. 1. The decrease is quite noticeable in firsts and 
seconds of plain white oak, and increases in other grades, 
but there is a very great increase of orders on hand in 
practically all lines and grades. Quartered white shows 
little change as a whole as to stocks, but a very large 
increase of orders. Plain and quartered red oak has made 
increases in both stocks and orders. Poplar shows a con- 
siderable decrease of stocks as a whole, altho some items 
show increases. Orders are very much larger. The higher 
grades of chestnut show decreased stocks and heavier orders, 
and the lower grades increased stocks and lighter orders. 
As to cottonwood, decreases are shown in every item of 
stocks but decreases also of orders. These are the only 
woods concerning which the association is at this time 
collecting this information. 

Building during October was approximately the same as 
in October last year, with 1,344 permits for a value of 
$823,880 as against 1,357 permits for a value of $865,574 
in October a year ago. For the ten months of this year 
there have been issued 13,931 permits for a total cost of 
$9,058,840 against 13,659 permits for a cost of $12,121,258 
in the corresponding period of 1915. Deducting from 1915 
the permit for the new $3,000,000 courthouse and jail, the 
operations so far this year are well up with those of a 
year ago. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 1.—Lumber dealers are well satisfied with the volume 
of business, altho shipping conditions still are critical. The 
trade predicts that lumber prices will go upward during the 
winter months, especially if the present demand continues, 
and that high price levels will be reached next spring. The 
building trades are experiencing difficulty in procuring labor 
to fulfill contracts, but despite this condition much work is 
being estimated. The records of the department of buildings 
continue to show an increase in building operations over the 
corresponding periods of the last two years. Contrary to the 
usual result, a national political campaign has had very 
little adverse effect on business in general, 

The Hyde Lumber Co., of Lake Providence, La., reported 
from its office in South Bend, Ind., last week that the com- 
pany sustained a loss of a cargo valued at $1,155 recently 
when the Cunard liner Alauina struck a mine and went down 
in the English channel. The liner carried two carloads of sap 
gum, consigned to a manufacturer of army wagons for the 
British army. The loss was covered by marine insurance, 

The Chicago & Riverside Lumber Co., an IHinois corpora- 
tion, has notified the Secretary of State of Indiana that $6,500 
of its capital will be represented in Indiana, and that Hiram 
Penn, of Gary, Ind., will act as the company’s agent. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 31.—Car shortage and a continued good demand for 
all varieties of lumber has caused advances in prices all 
along the line. Dealers are beginning to realize the dangers 
of delay and are placing orders briskly. In fact the entire 
market exhibits unusual strength and the prospects are con- 
sidered bright. 

In hardwoods buying is about equally divided between fac- 
tories and yardmen. Factories making furniture, vehicles 
and boxes are the best customers. Building operations are 
still active and a considerable demand has developed from 
that source. Yellow pine continues to gain strength as the 
car problem becomes worse. Mill workers and manufacturers 
and dealers in doors and sash are having a good trade de- 
spite the lateness of the season. Prices are firm and ad- 
vances have been recorded in certain lines. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good demand for hardwoods both from yards and from fac- 
tories. He says prices are stronger and some advances have 
been recorded recently. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 31.—There has been no change for the better in the 
car situation. It is impossible to secure anything like the 
number of cars requisitioned and Nov. 1 is at hand without 
any of the relief which the railroads suggested as possible 
at that time. Cotton still is moving in large volume and 
the railroads continue to show discrimination, according to 
lumber interests, against lumber and in favor of cotton and 
cotton seed. Much, however, is expected to be accomplished 
by the car shortage hearing at Louisville. 

Weather conditions are perfect for getting out timber in 
the woods and this work is making most satisfactory progress. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 1.—The hardwood trade has been fairly active during 
the last week or ten days and all uptown mills are operated 
steadily. Orders and inquiries’ come in most satisfactorily 
and manufacturers say that despite the fact that this is a 
presidential election year the present general condition of 
trade is better than it was this time last year. Prices hold 
firm. There is a good demand for both quartered white oak 
and plain oak. Gum also is strong, as many of the furniture 
factories in this section are operated on full time and are in 
the market for much of this wood. Walnut has been draggilé 
for several months and is in no better demand. Hickory 
stronger than it was a month or six weeks ago. Poplur is in 
fair demand only. Collections are reported good. Tlie river 
mills here have received many inquiries for quartered sy¢t 
more. The outlook for trade is very promising and manufac 
turers express the belief that the year will close with a larger 
balance of trade to their credit than did-the year 191. 

Building operations in Evansville for November proved a 
record breaker, according to Edward C. Kerth, city puilding 
inspector. Architects and contractors report they have much 
work in sight. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Co., Wh? 
recently returned from a business trip thru the souther? 
States, reports trade conditions to be prosperous. 

The veneer and furniture factories of Evansville «re oP 
erated on full time and this has been a much better 3 var fo 
the manufacturers than 1915. ‘The plants are receivil®: many 
orders and have enough work on hand to keep them !)1sY for 
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many months. The buggy and plow factories report that trade 


in the South and Southwest has picked up nicely, Wagon 
manufacturers have had a good season. 

Evaisville shippers are feeling a car shortage of national 
scope ond in the opinion of John C. Keller, traffic manager 


of the (hamber of Commerce, it will last for some time. The 
shops «! the Louisville & Nashville Railroad here laid off a 


force o! one hundred men the other day in the repair depart- 
ment. [very available car the railroad companies have is in 
use an’ instead of being sent to the repair shops as is done in 


normal time the car is kept in use. Evansville and this part 
of the country is also facing a coal famine, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Nov. 1.—With somewhat relieved conditions in the car 
shortage situation, business in the local hardwood field dur- 
ing the last week has stiffened noticeably. No further ad- 
yances in prices have been reported but all dealers declare 
that it is far easier now to obtain prices asked than at any 
other time. The volume of inquiries continues steady, 
equally divided between the furniture manufacturers and 
implement factories. Stocks continue at a very low ebb and 
some dealers report that they have been forced to decline 
orders because the proper stock is not obtainable in local 
yards. Ash continues to be an important factor in the 
market, while quantities of both walnut and mahogany are 
called for. 


The oaks show steady improvement, particularly thick 
stock, and this is becoming exceedingly difficult to find at 
local yards. 





FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 


COMPANY IS DISTRIBUTING A NEW DROP FEED 
LUBRICATOR 


The Ohio Grease Co., Loudonville, Ohio, is manufacturing a 
new type of grease lubricator known as class F that is said to 
mark a great advance in steam lubrication. This lubricator is 
loaned for the exclusive use of Ohio cylinder grease, which it 
keeps hot and divides a pint into 22,000 drops. The drops are 
then superheated and expanded in passing thru the feed 
chamber, delivery valve etc., and delivered into the steam line 














CLASS F DROP FEED LUBRICATOR 


in such . condition that the grease is instantly atomized or 
vaporizei. The company contends that this system prevents 
any waste by carrying over with the exhaust and insures an 
even, smooth lubrication of everything with which the steam 
Comes in contact. Tife new drop feed instrument differs from 
former inodels in that steam for heating and atomizing pur- 
poses is ‘ken from the delivery: valve instead of the lead line. 
A new bs ii valve is used for delivery in place of a globe valve 
and all valves are equipped with cool fiber wheels. The sight 
2 the feed chamber are unusually heavy and of a 
new des':n, The lead litie may be of any length desired. 





~~ 


ISSUES BOOKLET DESCRIBING RECENT 
MACHINERY INSTALLATION 


The ‘ink-Belt Co., of Chicago, has just installed some 
Modern coal and ash handling machinery at the plants of the 
ar ‘lking Machine Co. and the W. H. Grundy Co. The 
ater j tallation was so large and presented such a number 
of unig features that the company thought it would be 
of adve age to all users of this type of machinery to present 
the Pr ems and solutions in bulletin form, and as a con- 
ag it has just received from the printers a booklet con- 
ainins any illustrations of the machinery installed at the 
Victor + int, 

a ‘‘undy company installation also presented such a 
rn der ' unusual mechanical engineering problems in the 
a “of the handling of coal and ashes that a booklet was 

: ae i red by the mechanieal engineers of the company and 
ie Ish In a form that will be sent on request to anyone 
nteresi 2? in modern methods of coal and ash landling 
machin. ; ¥, f . 
he 
RS apd articles published in this department in behalf of 
hated. .Jvertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 


“adverti & 
of Aug: 24. or in in conformity with the Postal Act 





HYMENEAL | 








TOWERS-FORESMAN.—On the evening of Oct. 28 at 8 
o’clock, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Foresman, 
2726 Benton Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., John Alden 
Towers and Hazel Mae Foresman were united in mar- 
riage. Over five hundred guests were present at the cere- 
mony, which was performed by the Rev. Dr. George Ham- 
— — of the Independence Boulevard Christian 

urch. : 

The entire house was decorated in blue and gold, espe- 
cially suited to the charming young bride, and flowers 
were used profusely in these decorations, large vases of 
blue and golden chrysanthemums being given greatest 
prominence. The soft, attractive colors of the flowers and 
decorations were delightfully brought out by delicate 
maiden hair ferns, palms and Australian tree ferns. The 
whole house, stairway and above the doors, was twined 
with southern smilax. The room in which the ceremony 
took place was also decorated with palms, maiden hair 
ferns, and Australian tree ferns, and among the palms 
were inserted cathedral candles. On each side of the 
altar were tall vases of blue and golden chrysanthemums. 

The bride carried a shower bouquet of bridal roses and 
lilies of the valley. She wore an elegant gown of pearl- 
white bridal satin, trimmed in crystal lace, with a bodice 
of rose-point lace and full court train, over which was 
draped a long graceful veil held in place with bunches of 
orange blossoms. Mrs. Charles William Goodrum, a sis- 
ter of the bride, acted as matron of honor, and Miss Mar- 
guerite Kerns as maid of honor. Misses Mildred Gunter 
and Hattie Velma Vineyard, a cousin of the groom, acted 
as bride’s maids. All were beautifully gowned, two in 
blue and two in gold, and carried large bouquets of 
chrysanthemums of either gold or blue to carry out the 
color design, which was still more emphasized by the ring 
bearer and flower girls carrying little baskets also of blue 
and golden flowers. Lovick Rae Rucker, of Brunswick, 
Mo., a.college chum of the groom, acted as best man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foresman are well pleased with their 
daughter’s choice. Mr. Towers is a young man of char- 
acter, a member of the First Baptist Church of Kansas 
City, and is a good, clean, Christian young man. While 
his father’s circumstances are such that he could have 
indulged his son as many fathers do, especially when he 
is the only son, he has been taught to work and has been 

















MR. AND MRS. JOHN ALDEN TOWERS 


kept busy during vacation months of his school years. 
He received his early training in the public schools of 
Kansas City, and later studied three years in Missouri 
University at Columbia, withdrawing from the university 
to study law in the Kansas City School of Law. He is 
now associated with one of the best known law firms of 
this city—that of Krauthoff, McClintock & Quant. John 
Alden Towers is the grandson of the late William Vine- 
yard, who was one of the early pioneers of Kansas City, 
and owner of the first plotted addition to the city. Sub- 
sequently other additions have been laid out and all bear 
his name. Mr. Towers was born at the home of his 
mother’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Vineyard, of 
Kansas City. 

In 1873 his father settled in the neutral strip, then 
known as “No Man’s Land,” and now a part of Oklahoma, 
and later was a member of the firm of Towers & Gudgell, 
which firm not only operated a large ranch in ‘‘No Man’s 
Land” but also one in Montana, both ranches being known 
as the O X ranches, so familiar to the early settlers of 
the West. Theodore Roosevelt ence owned a ranch near 
the Montana O X ranch, and on several occasions joined 
in with Towers & Gudgell in shipping cattle to the market. 
Mr. Towers, sr, is now retired and his son John Alden 
will look after the propecty. John Alden Towers was 
named after his fifth great grandfather, John Alden of 
Plymouth, made famous by the poem written by Long- 
fellow. Miles Standish, who is a direct descendant of the 
Miles Standish of History, was present as a guest at the 
wedding. a 

Mrs. Towers, the bride, was born at Joplin, Mo. She 
went thru the schools of Kansas City and finished her 
education at Barstow’s School for Girls in Kansas City. 
She always has been very popular with the young people, 
and is of an optimistic and sunny disposition, sees and 
enjoys all the good things of life, and as a consequence 
counts her friends by the score. She is a member of the 
Independence Boulevard Christian Church of Kansas City, 
and has always been a very devoted student of the Bible, 
a study that she began under the direction of her parents 
when she was a very little girl. 

The bride’s father, who is third vice president and 
manager of the retail department of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. of Kansas City, is so well and favorably known to 
the lumbermen of the country that no introduction is 
needed. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes the greatest of life's 
joys and success to the young couple that are starting out 
on the voyage of life with the excellent training of wise 
and farsighted parents behind them. 





WAKEFIELD-RHODES—Mrs. Sarah C. Rhodes, of Hen- 
derson, Tenn., has announced the- engagement of her 
daughter Adele, to Benton McMillin Wakefield.. The wed- 
ding will take place Nov. 16 at the bride’s home in Hen- 
derson. Mr. Wakefield, who is well known to members 
of the lumber trade, is secretary and treasurer of the 
Faust Bros. Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., formerly at 
Paducah, Ky. 


OGLE-SCHERER—A wedding of interest to the lum- 
ber trade at. Baltimore was that solemnized Oct. 24 at 
St. Gregory’s Church, when Miss M. Muzette Scherer, 
daughter of the late William C. Scherer, head of William 
C. Scherer Co., became the bride of Lawrence Todd 
Ogle. Miss Ellen Gertrude Scherer was maid of honor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogle left on a southern wedding trip. 





THERE ARE 392 ‘consumers of tannin in the United 
States, who use annually 625,000 cords of hemlock bark, 
on cords of oak bark, and 380,000 cords of chestnut 
wood. 





PACIFIC COAST 





Any Dealer 


Can Sell 
Porch 


/ & 
F Ir Flooring 


and through the good service it 
renders easily work into the other 
profitable lines we offer in 


Try one 


Fir, Spruce, 
of our Western 
Mixed 


Carn Hemlock and 
Red Cedar. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: a General Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 





Our service is the 
result of carefully 
thought out plans— 
even to loading of 
cars under cover. 



















Dealers 


operating yards at stations reached by C. M. & 
St. P. Railway or tariff connections thereof, 
deal extensively with 
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PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


FIR > SPRUCE 
WESTERN HEMLOCK LUMBER 


Daily cut, 600,000 feet. 
Well-balanced stock of the finest quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. 
Correctly made; Right thickness; and from the Finest Timber. 


Intelligent and Careful Attention to mail and wires. 


MLM, 





Se eed os 





Prompt Shipments. 

















LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS “~~ 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


wars: i. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our {RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description 
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PACIFIC COAST 









JFic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


a 
Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“Rite Grade Brand’? Shingles 
Cedar . 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce "“snavizes; Bevel Siding. 
Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a moore: Representative. 


Minneapolis Sales Office: © yi” Sureege™cnanee Bice. 


M.T. OWENS, Representative. 


California~_ 7 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


















Pacific Coast Lumber 








ANUFACTURERS 










AND WHOLESALERS 








PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


wancractoner We Solicit “Specialty” Business 








| Grays Harbor Commercial Co., ““Wasn- 
Flooring, 
cai, CEDAR 
FIR cise D 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD weerenn 
aay LUMBER CO. its miaiee 
609-614 Lumber Exch pecialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 




















The O. Wollenweber Co. 


304-5 Broadway Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








. 

Thomas C. Shaw, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., Chicago, 
is on a tour of two weeks among mills in Mississippi in 
which the local concern is interested. 

B. W. Arnold, of Arnold & Co., Albany, N. Y., was in 
Chicago Wednesday enroute home from Duluth, Minn., where 
he had been for several days looking after his interests 
there. 

E. W. DeCamp, sales representative of the American 
Column & Lumber Co., St. Albans, W. Va., was in Chicago 
during the week on one of his periodical trips to this 
territory. 

A. W. Lammers, eastern representative of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., of Bend, Ore., and the S. H. L. Lumber Co., 
Spokane, Wash., with offices in the Continental & Commercial 
Bank Building, Chicago, was in Minneapolis during the lat- 
ter part of the week. 

Albert A. Henry, vice president of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Co., Monadnock Block, Chicago, in charge of the yellow pine 
department, is away on a two weeks’ mill trip in the South. 
Before returning he will visit several mills in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Charles A. Dregge, of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., while in Chicago this week said that 
business with his company was good and that prices on hard- 
woods were satisfactory, with the exception of those on 
plain sawed oak. 


Tudor B. Carre, secretary-treasurer of the W. W. Carre 
Co. (Ltd.), of New Orleans, passed thru Chicago on 
Thursday. While here Mr. Carre declared that while the 
car shortage is serious the lumber demand is good, and 
better things are expected for the trade. 

John M. Richirds, manager of the Idaho White Pine 
Manufacturers’ Ageicy with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
spent ‘lhursday of this week in Chicago in conference with 
E. A. Noble, who has charge of the local office, which is in the 
Continental & Commercial Bank Building. 

R. L. Wilson, secretary of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
Deer Park, Wash., spent a day in Chicago during the week 
en route home from a three weeks’ trip in eastern territory. 
He reported finding business conditions good in the East 
and while there he booked a nice lot of business. 

The Nufer Cedar Co. has announced the removal of its 
general office to 1403 First National Bank Buiiding, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The company is also sales agent of the Virginia 
Lumber & Box Co. of Petersburg, Va. The removal of the 
office was made on the first of the present month. 

O. T. Swan, secretary, and Roger E. Simmons, assistant 
secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis., were in Chicago this 
week in connection with the hemlock and birch promotional 
work that the association is energetically pushing, 

George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., Chicago, 
returned Wednesday from a trip to northern Wisconsin 
hardwood mills. He found stocks badly broken, especially 
in basswood and thick maple, and most of the mill men 
feeling optimistic about trade conditions and firm on prices. 

Frank I. Abbott, of the Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co., 2201 
Loomis street, returned Wednesday from a six weeks’ visit 
with his son Edward J. Abbott, who owns a large ranch 
at Stevensville, Mont., in the Bitter Root Valley. Mr. Abbott, 
who came back looking as if he were fit for almost any task, 
declared that he has enjoyed himself thoroly and was sorry 
that he could not remain there all winter. 

O. H. Ulbright, of Milwaukee, Wis., has recently retired 
from the sales force of the Oregon & Washington Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., and in future all sales in this territory 
will be handled thru the Chicago office, 652 Otis Building, 
by G. G. Rupley, who has been representing the company 
here for the last year, and by Frank D. Lee, who has come 
East temporarily from the general offices of the company in 
Seattle, Wash. 


W. EK. Thompson, secretary and treasurer of the Flam- 
beau River Lumber Co., Ladysmith, Wis., while in Chicago 
during the week reported that business was good with his 
company, but that it was growing more difficult to secure 
ears. A feeling prevails among hemlock producers, he 
stated, that owing to the serious car shortage in the South 
hemlock will continue to show more activity, in both de- 
mand and price. 


John D. Elliott, of John D. Elliott & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., and the Elliott-Wean Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, 
was in Chicago Tuesday enroute to Wisconsin points where 
he will visit some of the hardwood mills. Another lumber- 
man who spent a day in Chicago during the week while on 
a visit to northern producing points was George C. Adams, 
Philadelphia, Pa., of the Duquesne Lumber Co., of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. 

J. S. Landon, former sales manager for the Barker Stew- 
art Lumber Co., of Wausau, Wis., and who since that 
company cut out at Wausau, several months ago, has been 
with the Hatten Lumber Co., New London, Wis., passed 
thru Chicago Thursday on his way to Michigan to spend 
several days at Detroit, Lansing and other points. Mr. 
Landon has resigned his position with the Hatten Lumber 
Co. and on Noy. 15 will assume the duties of general man- 
ager of the Medford Lumber Co., of Medford, Wis. 


Among northern lumbermen who were in Chicago, during 
the week were Luke H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin 
Lumber Co., of Wausau; W. O. Baum, of the Tigerton Lum- 
ber Co., Tigerton; J. K. Van Btta, of the Westboro Lumber 
Co., Westboro; W. T. McGuire, of the Rietbrock Land & 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee; M. F. Coe, of the Hatten Lumber 
Co., New London, Wis., and J. H. Levisee, of the Scott & 
Howe Lumber Co., Ironwood, Mich. Each of the visitors 
declared that it was an easy matter to book business, but 
that stocks were becoming more broken and the car short- 
age more serious. 

Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, while in Chicago a few days 
ago said that the car shortage situation should be a positive 
reason why there should be curtailment of production, as 
unless marked curtailment is continued the manufacturers 
wild open a new year with unusual stocks, because at 
present there is only possible 20 percent shipment as com- 
pared with 80 percent manufacture. He thought it would 
be some time before car movement could keep pace with 
orders and that none of the mills would be justified in 
running two shifts or operating to capacity under present 
conditions. 


Following the meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association held in Chicago 
Thursday, Oct. 26, J. M. Woods, of Cambridge, Mass., presi. 
dent of the association and chairman of the committee, left 
for Memphis, Tenn., where he expects to spend several days 
looking after his interests there, which are conducted by 
the John M. Woods Lumber Co. All members of the com. 
mittee were present at the session in Chicago. They were 
John M. Woods, chairman, Cambridge, Mass,; E. V. Bab. 
cock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; Theo, 
Fathauer, Chicago, and C. H. Barnaby, Greencastie, Inq, 
Only routine matters relative to the association work were 
considered at the meeting. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Rx. 
change has announced the appointment of W. T. Rasmussen 
as resident inspector for the Pacific coast territory. Mr, 
Rasmussen will assume his duties Dec. 1, with headquarters 
at Portland. This is the first time that the exchange has 
had a western inspector. Mr. Rasmussen has had a large 
experience in interinsurance underwriting, having been for 
six years field inspector and office manager for the Manufac. 
turing Woodworkers’ Underwriters, and secretary for the 
Lee Blakemore Co. The growth of the exchange business 
has for a long time justified a western inspector and the 
choice of Mr. Rasmussen was made after thoroly consider. 
ing several applications for the position. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), Chicago, 
returned Wednesday from a two weeks’ trip to hardwood 
mills in Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee. He reported 
finding plenty of logs along the rights of way of railroads 
which are awaiting movement to the mills, but cars are not 
to be had to make shipments. Conditions for logging in the 
South he said have been ideal and favorable weather had 
permitted the taking out of many hardwood logs, which 
insures plenty of lumber when the mills are able to be 
supplied by the railroads with equipment to get logs to mill 
points. The car shortage situation not only intereferes with 
the movement of logs but with shipments of lumber in hard- 
wood producing sections, he found, and at present indica- 
tions are that the situation will not improve very rapidly. 
Mr. Boyle found most of the hardwoods in satisfactory con- 
dition, with the exception of plain oak, which seemingly 
was much demoralized and according to mill men would 
likely remain so until after the war, when oak would be 
wanted again extensively for export. 


Taking advantage of the delightful fall weather, Hans 
Dierks, one of the founders of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., spent a day in Chicago during the 
week en route to New York, where he will remain a few 
weeks. Mr. Dierks reported that the mills of the companies 
are busy and have all the orders that they can take care of, 
Before leaving for home he practically authorized the selec- 
tion of a Filer & Stowell Co. double band saw outfit for the 
company’s new plant at Dierks, Ark. The plant will also 
have an electric driven monorail system and Allis-Chalmers 
electrical equipment and the mill, which will be the most 
modern type, will likely be in operation about July 1 next 
year. There will also be purchased a planing mill outfit ete. 
that will make the plant complete in every detail. The 
new mill will start cutting on a tract of approximately 
140,000 acres. Mr. Dierks said that the company’s mill 
at Bismarck, Okla., is running two shifts and the mill at 
Broken Bow, Okla., is operating at about 75,000 feet a 
red The company’s plant at Watertown, Tex., however, is 

e. 

Local lumbermen who are interested in southern lumber 
companies that possess cut-over lands are taking a part 
in the promotional work that is being conducted by the 
Southern Settlement & Development Organization, of Balti- 
more, Md., which has as its business mission the promotion 
of cattle raising and diversified farming in southern States. 
The organization has an office in Chicago in the Ellsworth 
Building and several of its representatives were in Chicago 
during the week, talking over codperative plans that the 
organization has worked out to help the South in an agri- 
cultural way. Packers, railroads, manufacturing and other 
commercial interests show a keen interest in the scheme and 
it is believed that much will be accomplished in advertising 
and promotional work to induce northern farmers to take up 
land in the South. It is pointed out that the South now 
has more than 100,000,000 acres of idle lands that provide 
fine opportunities not only for stock raising, on account of 
the long growing season, but also for diversified agriculture. 
As much of the idle lands spoken of are cut-over timber- 
lands here is found a réason why many lumbermen are 
interested in the plan. 





ANNOUNCE NEW ORGANIZATION 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the following 
announcement : 

“The Kirby Lumber Co. begs to announce that on and after 
Nov. 1, 1916, its sales will be exclusively handled by the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., the new company accepting all 
unfilled contracts, 

“JOHN H. Kirsy, president, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.” 
Houston, Tex. 

The announcement gives the organization of the Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co. as follows: 

President—John H. Kirby. 

Vice president and general manager—B. F, Bonner. 

Assistant general manager—C, P. Myer. 

Treasurer—J. T. McCarthy. 

General auditor—George R. Christie. 

Traffic manager—W. T. Hancock. 

General sales agent—Harry T. Kendall. 

Assistant general sales agent—W. BH. Farnan. 

A report of the organization of the Kirby-Bonner Lum- 
ber Co. to take over the sales of the Kirby Lumber Co. was 
printed in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBDRMAN 
on page 29, 


VALUABLE HARDWOOD BOOKLET ISSUED 


Distribution is now being given to the latest issue of the 
Official Hand Booklet, Volume XXIV, of the’ National Hard 
wood Lumber Association. This booklet usually is issued 
semiannually and presents in addition to valuable data about 
the work of the organization a revised list of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. Volume XXIV contains a? 
proximately 100 more nanies than did the previous volume 
which was issued earlier in the year. 

The booklet also describes various features of the assocla- 
tion work, eligibility to membership, the progress of the as80 
ciation, inspection service and benefits, reporting service, mer 
cantile exchange, publicity and advertising bureau and valu: 
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able fraternal and codperative features. There are addi- 
tional articles of incorporation, inspection service regulations 
and the constitution and bylaws. The booklet is not only 
important from the standpoint of valuable information that it 
contains but it is attractive in appearance. 


we 





CHICAGO RETAIL YARD IS PRONOUNCED A 
MODEL 


Altho there are several up-to-date retail lumber yards in 
Chicago perhaps the “last word” from the standpoint of mod- 
erness 1nd economical handling of lumber is the yard of Rit- 
tenhouse & Embree Co., Belmont and Kimball avenues, on the 
northwest side of the city. This yard, which is one of three 
owned by the company in Chicago, is about a year old and 
occupies an area of about eight acres, The establishment in- 
cludes two large sheds, planing mill equipment, office, barn, 
garage, outdoor storage space for lumber and plenty of open 
space to permit the pursuit of business without interference 
either by wagon or car congestion. 

Perhaps the chief feature of this modern yard is the two 
large lumber sheds, one 62 by 200 feet and the other 62 by 
920 feet long. The first shed is a one story affair having 
one upper deck, and the latter a two story building, with two 
upper decks. Both sheds are well lighted thruout by sky- 
lights, and they are electrically lighted in order that the 
dark days or nights may not interfere with the loading or 
unloading of lumber. All small dimension and finish lumber 
of all kinds is housed in one shed, while the larger is given 
over mostly to hardwood flooring, sash and doors and interior 
trim. The large shed is connected with switch track facilities 
and unloading may be done on either side, the lumber being 
conveyed to the other shed or the open piles thru the use of 
dollies. The switch track has space for fifteen cars and has 
a Chicago & North Western connection. ‘The lower floor of 
the large shed is given over to storage space for hardwood 
flooring, chiefly oak and maple and the upper decks to sash, 
doors and other interior finish. There is storage capacity for 
15,000 hardwood doors and most of the doors carried are oak 
and birch. In the other shed there ig storage capacity for 
1,000,000 feet of lumber and the storage space in both decks 
is arranged as conveniently as is possible to be made. Be- 
tween the two sheds there is a space of sixty feet, giving 
ample room for wagons or trucks to turn around. A rule has 
been made to keep the loaded wagons or trucks on one side 
and the empties on the other, in order to avoid possible in- 
terference. 

The open storage space for rough lumber is 330 feet long 
and six alleyways separate the piles of stock, which consists 
chiefly of yellow pine, norway, hemlock, white pine and hard- 
woods. These piles of lumber are so scientifically drained by 
cross sewers that within a few moments after heavy rain 
most of the water has run off. About 100 men are employed 
at the yard, twenty of these at the modern planing mill, which 
is located at the extreme north end. The planing mill is just 
as well lighted by skylights as are the sheds and fifteen dif- 
ferent machines are in use. North of the planing mill is an- 
other storage shed for hardwoods which is used in making 
molding. On the east side of 


of .4 percent. In September this year 1,012,500,000 feet were 
shipped, against 1,023,100,000 feet a year ago, or a loss of 1 
percent. The softwood cut for the same mills for September 
this year reached 978,600,000 feet, as against 984,300,000 feet 
for the corresponding month last year, leaving a loss of .6 
percent, while the shipments in September this year totaled 
925,000,000 feet, as against 943,100,000 feet last year, making 
a decrease of 1.9 percent. The hardwood statistics show that 
the cut in September this year was 77,900,000 feet for the 
same mills, as against 67,800,000 feet last year, a gain of 
14.9 percent, while shipments for the same month this year 
amounted to 87,500,000 feet, as against 80,000,000 feet last 
year, or a gain this year of 9.4 percent. 

These statistics are gathered each month from mills in the 
affiliated associations of the Nationa}. 





‘*THE COLORS OF THE REPUBLIC’’ 


A talk that thoroly aroused the patriotism of all of his 
listeners was given by Rev. George Craig Stewart, L. H. D., 
who addresssed the members of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago at the “good fellowship” luncheon on Thursday, 
Dr. Stewart, who chose as his subject ‘“‘The Colors of the 
Republic,” is rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, of Evans- 
ton, Ill. His talk was not long, but full of vigor, and in it 
he took up the significance of the red, white and blue as 
the emblem should appeal to every thoro American. He 
started his talk by mentioning the psychology that the colors 
play and then separately treated the meaning of the red, the 
white and the blue in the grand old flag. He enlarged upon 
the idea that red stood for war, white for purity and blue for 
religion or loyalty. The speaker let his hearers know con- 
vincingly that he was not “‘ a peace at any price” exponent, 
saying that there were things worse than war, and that one 
of these was a nation that thru its prosperity permitted itself 
to become discrepant, senile, soft and to drift into decay. He 
told a story of how the colors of the flags of different nations 
appeal to the Chinese, and while the Chinese looked upon the 
English flag as symbolic of the brave, that of Germany as of 
“the land of virtue,’ and that of France as of “the land of 
law,” our own he said was the “land of the beautiful flag.” 
He typified the flag as something more than an ornament, and 
said that it was a symbol of the past and future; of achieve- 
ment and responsibility ; of history and inspiration; that if 
it is rich in glory it is also crammed with risks—the boast of 
yesterday, the hope of tomorrow. 





LUMBERMEN TO VISIT THE WEST 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has announced the details of the western 
trip that will be taken by President R. H. Downman, of New 
Orleans, La., and several other members of the association. 
The purpose of the trip is for the southern and eastern mem- 
bers of the association to visit the Pacific coast and have a 
conference with leading manufacturers there upon vital prob- 
lems common to all interests in the lumber industry, and to 
plan for a larger scope in the working of trade extension. 


MASONRY DOCK ORDINANCE HALTED 


Aroused over the action taken by the committee on har- 
bors, wharves and bridges before the summer adjournment of 
the Chicago city council, recommending that all wharves and 
piers hereafter built in Chicago shall be of masonry con- 
struction, local lumbermen awoke to the disastrous effect 
such an ordinance would have and succeeded in inducing 
the committee to reconsider its action before placing the 
ordinance before the council. The ordinance was reported to 
the city council by the committee on harbors, wharves and 
bridges May 8 and again on July 10, and altho, if passed, it 
would mean additional expenditure of millions of dollars for 
wharves in Chicago, representing the difference in cost of 
concrete and wooden construction, very little testimony, either 
pro or con, was given before the committee at the time. But 
few were aware of the meeting in July, and the only argu- 
ment made at the.time against the ordinance was that if 
passed by the council it would be confiscatory. The commit- 
tee’s action, being taken just previous to the summer adjourn- 
ment, was laid over and the members of the committee ex- 
pected to introduce it after the council reconvened this fall. 
Now that the lumbermen and other interests have interested 
themselves in the question it is not expected that any move 
will be made to present the ordinance to the council until the 
wharf construction problem is thoroly discussed. It is worth 
while to mention that the earlier drafts of the proposed ordi- 
nance used the word ‘‘concrete” in describing the only type of 
wharf allowable, while the tater one uses the word “masonry” 
instead of “concrete.” 

The meeting of the committee was held on Monday and 
several lumbermen and others interested in the dock prob- 
lem were there. After some very valuable testimony was 
given favoring wooden over concrete docks an adjournment 
was taken for two weeks, and at that time the lumbermen 
will be given additional opportunity to present data on the 
subject. It is the intention of the local lumber interests 
interested in the matter to go before the committee at that 
time with exhaustive technical information relative to the 
comparative cost of wooden and concrete docks and the 
relative merits of each type from an efficiency basis. It 
ought to be an easy matter for lumbermen to convince the 
committee that their action ought to be reconsidered when 
the comparative costs of concrete and wooden docks are 
gone into. It is stated that concrete cap docks cost from $60 
to $90 a lineal foot, while the creosoted timber dock costs 
from $20 to $30 a lineal foot. No figures are available show- 
ing the cost of a solid concrete wharf, but such a cost would 
be enormous. 

The dock frontage in Chicago, which would be included 
in the provision of the ordinance, includes both sides of the 
north and south branches of the Chicago River, the Calumet 
River and Calumet Lake and all other water frontage over 
which the city has control. All the owners of dockage would 
be required, if the ordinance should pass, to pay for 
improvements, when compared with the value of the 
property, far in excess of any such justified expense, 
say lumbermen. It is stated that vacant dockage that 

extends in Chicago for miles 





the yard is located a barn, 
which houses twelve teams : ; 
and eight other horses that ; re 
are used singly by the com- 
pany in making deliveries. 
The company also has two 5- 
ton Pierce- Arrow motor 
trucks, which are used for 
long hauls, chiefly for carry- 
lumber between the other 
yards of the company at 
Thirty-fifth Street and Ra- 
cine Avenue and Sixty-third 
and La Salle streets. On the 
southwest corner is located a 
modern two-story office struc- 
ture. The office of H. W. 
Chandler, treasurer of the 
company, who has charge of 
the northwest side yard, is 
finished very attractively in 
gum. Other rooms are given 
_ over to clerical force and esti- 
mators, altho no accounting 
at the yard is done, this 
work being attended to at the 
Thirty-fifth Street yard. The 
office is steant heated and in 
the basement quarters have 
been arranged for workmen, 
where they can in cold or stormy weather eat their luncheon 
etc. in comfort. 

There is only one exit to this yard and that is immediately 
east of the office, so that every outgoing or incoming load 
must go directly past the office building. Outside the general 
up-to-dateness of the yard, if there is any one feature that 
stands out strikingly, it is the arrangement thruout that pro- 
vides such ample space that one job does not interfere with 
another. The yard, which now has been operating a year, is 
designed after ideas of Mr. Chandler and has been pronounced 
by mutual insurance companies as the best lumber yard risk 
anywhere in this part of the country. In preparing the yard 
for use 6,000 loads of filling, 150 cars of cinders and two 
cargoes each of 300,000 feet of maple planking were used. 

This yard is so centrally located on the northwest side that 
it is an equal distance from most all the heavy traffic thoro- 
fares and also well located from the standpoint of making de- 
liveries to Evanston, Oak Park and other north, northwest or 
West side suburban towns. 








COMPARATIVE STATISTICS ON LUMBER PRO- 
DUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


During September lumber production at 653 mills exceeded 
shipy ents by 87,300,000 feet, or 6.9 percent, according to 
Statistics compiled by Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The total cut for the 
month reached 1,350,400,000.feet and shipments were 1,263,- 
100,090 feet. The excess of production over shipments is 
¢ d'rect result of the car shortage situation. 

t he September cut of softwoods reached 1,256,000,000 feet, 
While shipments were 1,161,400,000 feet, making the cut in 
excess of shipments of softwoods 94,800,000 feet, or 8.2 per- 
cent. With hardwoods the figures are more favorable, the 
Shipments exceeding production by 7,500,000 feet, or 7.9 
Percent, The cut of hardwoods reached 94,200,000 feet and 
the shipments 101,700,000 feet. 

” Ce ‘mparative statistics for 532 mills for September of last 
Of th ud September of this year show conclusively the effects 
Ps hist car shortage. In September this year the total cut of 

Ne number of milts mentioned reached 1,056,500,000 feet, as 

8gainst 1,052,100,000 feet for September last year, or a gain 














THE RITTENHOUSE & EMBREE CO. LUMBER YARD, ONE OF THE MOST UP-TO-DATE IN CHICAGO at $16 a 


The party will leave Chicago on the evening of Nov. 10, and 
Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 13-14, will be spent at Spokane, 
Wash.; Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 15-16, at Seattle, 
Wash.; Friday and Saturday, Nov. 17-18, at Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 20-21, at Portland, and Thursday 
and Friday, Nov. 23-24, at San Francisco, Cal. 

Lumber manufacturers who have already announced that 
they will likely be among the party are Charles S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis.; A. R. 
Turnbull, Bowdens, N. C.; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; W. E. DeLaney, of Cincinnati, Ohio; C. I. Millard, of 
Norfolk, Va., and J. Lewis ‘Thompson, of Houston, Tex, It is 
more than likely that other manufacturers will decide to be 
members of the party before it leaves Chicago on Nov. 10. 

Secretaries and members of the western associations are 
making extensive plans for the entertainment of the visitors 
and arranging for the getting together of the western manu- 
facturers and timber owners for the discussion of many vital 
problems now before the lumber industry. 

Nov. 10 there will be important conferences at the office 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the 
Lumber Exchange Building previous to the departure of the 
party in the evening. There will be a meeting of the executive 
committee of the trade extension department, and also of the 
advisory committee of the interinsurance exchange. At each 
meeting several subjects kindred to each department wili be 
discussed. 

Secretary Kellogg returned Wednesday from a trip to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and St. Louis, Mo. Secretary Kellogg went to 
Memphis to attend a hearing of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which was conducted Monday at the Gayoso Hotel, Mem- 
phis, by W. H. Parry. This hearing was devoted to inquiry 
into the different phases of the lumber industry, and those 
represented at the inquiry were the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club, Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, Slack & Tight Cooperage inter- 
ests and the Louisville Hardwood Club. Chief Forester H. 8. 
Graves and other Government representatives were present, 
as Well as several lumbermen. r 

Secretary Kellogg spent Tuesday in St. Louis in conference 
with Manager W. Biederman, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Trade Corporation, which is the publisher of the 
“Blue Book,” 


is worth from 10 cents to $1 
a square foot. An instance 
illustrating comparative costs 
has been cited in the lumber 
district of a piece of property 
having a frontage of 300 
feet on the river and 200 
feet on a slip, giving a total 
frontage of 500 feet. This 
property has an area of 55,- 
000 square feet, giving it a 
value of $55,000 based upon 
the maximum value of $1 a 
square foot. Concrete cap 
dockage for this frontage at a 
cost of $60 a lineal foot 
would necessitate an expen- 
diture of $30,000, or more 
than one-half the value of 
the property. Contrasted 
with that excessive outlay 
is the cost of a wood dock; 
the wooden dock could be 
placed on the 300-foot river 
frontage at $30 a lineal foot 
for $9,000, and on the 200- 
foot frontage on the slip, on 
account of the shallow water, 
lineal foot for 

$3,200, making the total cost 
of the wood dock $12,200, as compared to $30,000 for the 
other. Going further, say lumbermen interested, assuming 
that improvements would be made upon the tract, the 
improvements coming down to the water’s edge and with 
the concrete dock improvements already made, it would be 
necessary to destroy the dock before going ahead with the 
improvements, necessitating another outlay of $30,000 to . 
replace it. 


Dock Types Contrasted 


_A Chicagoan, well informed on the subject, explains the en- 
gineering problems of the two dock types—concrete and creo- 
soted timber—as follows: ; 

A concrete dock has a piling foundation and a concrete top, 
unless it be of the complete monolithic type, which goes way 
below the bed of the river and costs from $150 to $350 a toot. 
The type here described costs about $60 a foot. At the 
water’s edge is a row of piling centered four or five feet. 
Back about six feet is another row of piling eentered the same. 
This piling is sawed off at a few inches above the surface of 
the water. A form is built above and around the tops of these 

iles and extending six inches or so under water. Concrete 

s then poured into this form around various types of rein- 
forcements, depending on the fancy of the builder; and the 
result is a monolithic concrete top about six feet in height 
and from five to eight feet wide, depending upon location. 
After driving piles and prior to putting on the top, two hori- 
zontal timbers are laid back of the piles for joists and back 
of them sheathing is driven below the bed of the river. 

The dock is anchored to keep it from being forced out into 
the river by two sets of anchor rods; one set four or five feet 
apart is anchored through the piling below the water line 
extending back forty or fifty feet to piling anchorages. The 
ether set is only slightly below the level of the earth running 
thru the concrete top and being anchored to the same back 
anchorages. These back anchorages are practically perma- 
= in Chicago soil, the same as piling foundations for build- 
ngs. 

When buildings—even no higher than two stories—are con- 
structed within five to twenty feet of the water line it Is 
necessary to drive piling to support them to relieve the weight 
on the dock, otherwise the weight of the building presses the 
earth out and crushes the sheathing of the dock. But, the 
driving of this piling invariably has crushed the sheathing 
at and below the water line of all docks by reason of the dis- 
placement of the earth when piles are driven. This is not 
peculiar to docks, but takes place in the construction of city 
buildings, causing serious foundation troubles. 
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The difficulty has been obviated in the past by pulling out 
with hoisting device the sheathing in wooden docks, allowing 
the earth displaced by piling for building to drop into the 
channel. Then the piling can be driven without crushing the 
dock sheathing. When that has been done the sheathing is 
driven back in the dock, the earth in the channel is dredged 
and no damage has been done and but slight expense incurred. 
This is not theoretical er experimental; those familiar with 
the history of work on docks and foundations know this to be 
true. 

In the case of cement docks, which as stated above really 
amount to a cement superstructure on wooden sheathing and 
piling (unless built at prohibitive cost), the monolithic super- 
structure permanently seals the sheathing below it. There is 
no way in which the sheathing can be removed. This is self- 
evident. Therefore, in driving piling to support buildings 
within five or ten feet of the dock, this sheathing will be 
broken and the foundation of the dock destroyed. As there is 
no way to replace it the concrete superstructure must be 
broken up and removed and a new dock built. 

At the meeting Monday lumbermen asked the committee, 
of which Alderman Littler is chairman, the reasons for 


preferring masonry docks rather than the creosoted tim- 
ber docks, and the answer was that there were three 
reasons: the concrete dock was more esthetic, more effi- 
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Idaho White Pine Mfrs? Agency 


General Offices, 
McKnight Bldg., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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BOISE PAYETTE LUMBER CO., Boise, Idaho. 
BONNERS FERRY LUMBER CO., Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 
DOVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho. 

HUMBIRD LUMBER CO., Sandpoint, Ida.; Kootenai, Ida. 
McGOLDRICK LUMBER CO., Spokane, Wash. 
MILWAUKEE LAND CO., St. Joe, Idaho. 

POTLATCH LUMBER CO., Potlatch, Ida.; Elk River, Ida. 
EDWARD RUTLEDGE TIMBER CO., Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 


SALES OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Special Announcement 7 
To the 


Trade in Illinois and 
Wisconsin 


Mr. O. H. Ulbricht, of Milwaukee, no 
longer represents us and is not author- 
ized to take orders for our products— 
therefore please direct all inquiries and 
orders to our 

Chicago Office, 652 Otis Bldg., 


in charge of G..G. Rupley and Frank 
D. Lee. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 








a a 
PEGA 
, 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 

5 MIXED CARS—Lumber and Shingles Pi 











WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Manufacturers:— 
FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 
CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—-Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 











cient and more sanitary. Now that the lumbermen know 
these “reasons” they intend to proceed to show that the 
concrete dock has no better appearance than a _ properly 
placed creosoted timber dock; that it is not so efficient, 
because it is not flexible like a timber dock, and as to the 
sanitary viewpoint there is no reason why the masonry 
structure should be more sanitary than that of wood. 

At the committee meeting H. H. Hettler, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, explained that a 
wooden dock is flexible and a concrete dock is not, and that 
under heavy loads a rigid dock will crush, whereas a flexible 
dock will give and hold. It is likely that the committee 
will be asked to inspect examples in Chicago of both timber 
and concrete docks and have opportunity to judge of the 
attractiveness, efficiency and sanitary qualities of each type. 

Perhaps the best example in Chicago of a creosoted timber 
dock is at the Loomis Street bridge in the lumber district ; 
the accompanying illustration shows this fine type of wooden 
dock. Several good creosoted timber docks are to be found 
in Chicago, one of which was the subject of a recent tech- 
nical letter No. 7 of the engineering bureau of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This dock is located 
on slip A at the Twenty-second Street municipal pumping 
station. The technical letter is chiefly a discussion of 
comparative costs in the construction of each dock type, 
$28.72 per lineal foot being given for the creosoted wooden 
docks and $56.10 per lineal foot for a concrete dock at the 
Marshall Boulevard municipal plant. The technical letter 
referred to was reviewed in a recent issue of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The ordinance that was recommended by the committee on 
harbors, wharves and bridges but has not yet been presented 
to the city council not only stipulated that all new wharves 
and docks be of masonry constructien but that after July, 
1926, the commissioner of public works may not issue a 
permit for repair of any timber wharves. The provisions of 
the ordinance follow: 

Be it ordained by the City Council of the City of Chicago: 

Section 1, That the Chicago Code of 1911 be and the 
same is hereby amended by inserting after Section 1127, 
on page 428, of said Code a new section to be known as 
1127a and to read as follows: 

1127a. (Masonry Docks.) All wharves and docks here- 
after constructed shall be of masonry construction. All 
such wharves and docks may be either entirely of masonry 
or with a masonry cap extending below the low water line on 
timber foundation and shall be of the type commonly known 
as a masonry dock. In case of the repair of any existing 
timber wharf or dock within the corporate limits of the City 
of Chicago the Commissioner of Public Works may, in his 
discretion, up to and including the 15th day of July, 1926, 
but not thereafter, grant a permit for the repair of such 
wharf or dock with timber construction. All masonry 
wharves and docks and the materials used therein shall 
during and after their construction be subject to the super- 
vision and inspection of the Harbor Master and the Com- 
missioner of Public Works and shal! comply with and con- 
form to the plans and specifications approved by the Com- 
missioner of Public Works. 

Before any person, firm or corporation builds or causes 
to be built or repairs or causes to be repaired any dock or 
wharf within the limits of the City of Chicago he shall sub- 
mit, together with the application for a permit to do said 
work, plans and specifications in duplicate to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works for his approval. One set of plans 
and specifications shall be returned to the builder of said 
dock with the approval or rejection of the Commissioner of 
Public Works stamped thereon. The duplicate set shall be 
placed on file in the office of the Commissioner of Public 
Works. Such plans or drawings shall show the general 
plan of the proposed construction or repair of docks and the 
general location of the work and amount of work to be done 
and shall show all details of construction, including a 
detailed cross-section of the dock or wharf. The plans and 
specifications shall show the kind and quality to be used and 
the description and amount of reinforcing rods, also method 
of anchorage and size and description of all materials to be 
used in said construction or repair of dock. 

The provisions of this-section shall apply to the repair, 
renewal, alteration or construction of any wharves or docks 
within the city. 


rs) 

On and after July 15, 1926, it shall be unlawful foy any 
person, firm or corporation to operate, maintain or us any 
wooden dock within the limits of the City of Chicago. 
Every person, firm or corporation who shall violar:, ¢; 
or refuse to comply with any of the provisions of this 


tion 
shall be fined not less than $25 nor more than $200 for each 
offense. Each failure or refusal and each day of the eon. 
tinuance of such violation, failure or refusal to comply with 


any of the provisions of this section shall constitut: ang 
be deemed a separate and distinct offense. 

Section 2. This ordinance shall take effect and Se jy 
full force from and after its passage, approval and duc pub. 
lication. 

JOHN SIMAN, City Clerk, 


It is desired that local lumbermen and also other ( icago 
concerns interested in the dockage problem will be wel] 
represented at the meeting on Monday, Nov. 13.) A partial 
list of the lumber companies and others interested fol:ows: 
Francis Beidler,.H. H. Hettler Lumber Co., Edward lines 
Lumber Co., T. Wilce Co., Soper Lumber Co., John Spry, 
Lord & Bushnell Co., Rittenhouse & Embree Co., Paepcke 
Leicht Lumber Co., W. O. King & Co., McCormick Estaics, B, 
J. Magerstadt, Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co., Illinois rust 
& Savings Bank, Liquid Carbonic Co., Central Manufaciuring 
District, Iroquois Iron Co., Pullman Co., International Mar- 
vester Co., Omaha Packing Co., Illinois Steel Co., Western 
Stone Co., Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Garden City Sand 
Co., Conrad Seipp Brewing Co., Armour & Co., Swift & Co,, 
Consumers Co,, J. V. Farwell Co., H. H. Walker, C. W. Tege- 
meyer, William J. Chalmers, Theis Lefens, Victor Lawson, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago & North 
Western Railroad, Baltimore & Ohio Terminal Railroad. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce and the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association have also become keenly interested in the 
dock matter, and at the weekly luncheon of the former, held 
at Hotel La Salle on Wedriesday, Frank Stevenson, secre- 
tary to Francis Beidler, spoke. Mr. Stevenson is one of the 
lumber representatives who have gone into the dock matter 
thoroly and he told the association members in detail why 
there was no justified reason for preferring the concrete 
dock over the creosoted timber dock, and many reasons why 
the ordinance should not be presented to the city council, 

At the Association of Commerce meeting a special subcom- 
mittee of the civic industrial committee was appointed to con- 
sider the pending ordinance and report at a joint meeting 
which will be held at the Hotel La Salle on next Wednesday, 
Nov. 8. The members of the subcommittee are as follows: 
W. W. Baird, of Baird & Warner; F. T. Bentley, Universal 
Portland Cement Co.; John A. Chapman, McCormick Estates; 
W. O. Green, Ogden, Sheldon & Co. ; James W. Hedenberg, real 
estate operator; Frank Stevenson, of Francis Beidler, and 
J. H. Van Vlissingen, real estate operator. This committee 
will confer with engineers and make a report. <A meeting 
will be held at the Union League Club on Monday to take pre- 
liminary action, 





WILL BE MADE NOTABLE 
EVENT 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN acknowledges the receipt of the 
following invitation : 


SHIP LAUNCHING 


Mr. Henry Piaggio, his associates and the citizens of Orange, 
Tex., extend to you thru the Orange Board of Trade a cordial 
invitation to be present at the launching of the schooner City 
of Orange, Orange, Tex., U. S. A 


The handsomely engraved invitation carries on the inside of 
the folder the following interesting information : 


The schooner City of Orange is the first of a fleet of vessels 
building at Orange, Tex., on the Sabine River, and is the 
largest vessel ever built on the Gulf of Mexico or its tributa- 
ries. Its dimensions are: Length over all, 247 feet; beam 
over all, forty-three feet; depth of hold, twenty-one feet, six 
inches; draft loaded, twenty-three feet, six inches, It will 
register approximately 1,500 net tons, have a cargo capacity 
of approximately 3,000 tons. It will be a five-masted topsail 
rigged schooner. It is built of longleaf yellow pine lumber 
and timber manufactured at Orange, Tex. 


The vessel is to be launched on Wednesday, Novy. 15, and fhe 
elaborate launching ceremonies will be followed by a banquet 
at night. 

















EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF CREOSOTED TIMBER DOCK AT LOOMIS STREET BRIDGE, CHICAGO 
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[BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





SEATTLE 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALAEAMA. Montgomery—The W. H. Carney Mills 
Cc., operating a mammoth lumber plant at Carney, has 
filed notice of increase of capital stock from $10,000 to 
$50,000. 


ARIZONA. Holbrook—The Carbon City Lumber Co. has 
been succéeded by_the Cooley Lumber Co. 

Saffori—George P. Jacobson has been succeeded by the 
J, D. Halsted Lumber Co. of Phoenix. 


CALIFORNIA. Red Bluff-Willow—The Brown & Doane 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Diamond Match 
Co., with headquarters at Chico. 

Richmond—The Burg Bros. Lumber & Building Co. has 
peen succeeded by the San Pablo Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at San Pablo. 

COLORADO. Goodrich—The Riverside Lumber Co. has 
peen succeeded by the Warren Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Fort Morgan. ; 

Sterling—J. A. Essex has bought C. B. Goddard’s inter- 
est in the Farmers’ Lumber & Supply Co. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—The Hooker-Baird Lumber 
Co. is out of business here. : 

New |.ondon—The Thames River Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $250,000. 

FLOR!IDA. Tampa—The Central Lumber Co., which is 
in financial difficulty, is closing out. 

ILLINOIS. Saybrook—L. J. Easterbrook & Co. have 
been succeeded by the Krum & Krum Lumber Co., of 

lliott. 

Tent Frankfort—R. M. Treece has been succeeded by 
the Treece Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of 
$25,000. 

INDIANA. New Albany—The Roberts & Conner Co. 
has changed its name to the Roberts Veneer Co. and 
increased its capital stock to $72,000. 

Shelbyville—The Excel Furniture Co. has changed its 
name to the Tindall Dorsey Furniture Co. 

IOWA. Webster City—Young & Clifton have been suc- 
ceeded by C. H. Clifton & Son. 

KANSAS. Holcomb—R. J. Carpenter has been suc- 
ceeded by the Lindas Lumber Co., of Larned. 

Troy—H. D. Kent has been succeeded by the Arkansas 
Valley Lumber Co., with headquarters at Wichita. 

LOUIS!|ANA. New Orleans—August Stef now the A. 
Stef Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Hooker-Baird Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by F. W. Baird. 

New Becdford—Levi Ricard now the Ricard Arsen Co. 

Cambridge—The George W. Gale Lumber Co. has sold 
its stock of lumber to the Blacker & Shepard Co., which 
handles everything from spruce to mahogany at its big 
yards, 82 State Street, this city, and 409 Albany Street, 
Boston. 

MICHIGAN. Chesaning—F. G. Swartzmiller has been 
succeeded by Swartzmiller & Stuart. 

Custer—Briggs & Booth have been succeeded by E. M. 
Briggs & Son. 

Detroit—John Beyster & Sons have been succeeded by 
John Beyster & Sons Co. (Inc.). 

Hudsonville—B. & T. Hughes have been succeeded by 
Earl Peasley. ; 

Lapeer—The Wilcox Lumber Co. has sold its yard and 
business here to F. R. Cutting. 

MINNESOTA, Alice—The Alice Lumber Co. is out of 
business here. . 

MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville—J. E. Williams has been 
succeeded by the Wells Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Fillmore—C. H. Spicer & Son are closing 
out their lumber business here. 

Peg iret cts Baker has been succeeded by 
A. N, Baker. 

_ Kansas City—The Kansas City Column & Panel Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $65,000. 

_ St. Louis—The Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. has reduced 
its capital stock to $7,000,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Peterboro—The Needham Basket 
Co. has been succeeded by the Eastern States Package Co. 

NEW YORK. Mineola—George B. McCord has been 
succeeded by McCord Lumber. Co. 

New York—The Coastwise Lumber & Supply Co. has 
moved from 11 Broadway to 17 Battery Place, Rooms 129- 
130, with telephone remaining the same, Rector 6655. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Boner Mills Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock to $15,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Fort Gibson—The Burnett Lumber & 
Hardware Co. has been succeeded by the Fort Gibson 
Lumber & Hardware Co. ? 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Pittsburgh—The Johnston-Davies 
Lumber Co. has dissolved partnership and P. H. Johnston 
continues under same name. j 
— Pe tl we Bros. have been succeeded by Merritt 

SOUT!; DAKOTA. Fairfax-Winner—The Superior 
Lumber & Coal Co. has been succeeded by the James A. 
Smith Lumber Co., of Osage, Iowa. 

TENNESSEE. Manchester—The Manchester Cooperage 
0. has sold its plant to the Southern Stave Co. 


bee XAS. Coleman—The J. P. Dodson Lumber Co. has 
Hae Succeeded by the South Texas Lumber Co., having 
eadquariers at Houston. 

.,Hunts:ille—The Huntsville Lumber Co. has decreased 
its capits| stock from $10,000 to $7,000. 


Skidm re—H. R. Michalke has been succeeded by John 
Se with headquarters at Houston. - 


‘'t—Cobb & Gingles have been succeeded by the 

nber Co. 

WESY VIRGINIA, Fairmont—MclIntyre, Seymour & 
osing out their business. 

. WISC::NSIN. Cazenovia—The Cazenovia Lumber Co. 
©. business here. 

—Lee Lieffring, who has operated a lumber yard 

oo the last eighteen months, has disposed of his 

ocks the H. M. Orlady Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


pabse ‘TA. | Barons-Brant-Carmangay-Cayley-Clares- 
ag Ragh ely—The. Western Canada Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
Vea Succeeded by the Beaver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Innibes, Manitoba. 

ARKA 


bean 3 NSAS,. Little Rock—J. H. Hamlin & Son, who 

orm ps business here for a number of years as the 

tion ™mlin & Son Co. have filed articles of incorpora- 

; , ‘© headquarters of the corporation are in Port- 

Which.) the company has a capital stock of $450,000, of 
‘!8,000 is employed in Arkansas. 


aun! — ‘Macon—Southern Lumber & Timber Co., 

and P ie 4 $3,000; Horace A. Wright, W. A. Roush 
ILLINO Te gh 

oa! at a Chicago—Rocona Cooperage Co., authorized 

F Gri; oe L. C. Hollingshead, L. B. Hollingshead and 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Phoenix Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; W. Schroeder, M. G. Greenwald and 
H. S. French. 

Martinsville—White Wood Products Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. The company has bought the Warren S. 
Rude Manufacturing Co.’s plant here-and will engage in 
the manufacture of handles of all.descriptions. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort — Articles of incorporation 
were filed here by the Hubbard Lumber Co., of Harlan; 
authorized capital $10,000; J. A. Creech, Emma Creech 
and W. P. Hubbard. 

Louisville—Cal F. Thomas Co., authorized capital $15,- 
000 (to do a general contracting business at first and 
later a lumber, timber and milling business). 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—A. J. Higgins Lumber & 
Export Co., authorized capital $15,000, with permission 
to increase capital to $50,000; W. M. Cady, president; 
J. G. McNary, vice president; A. J. Higgins, secretary 
and treasurer, and J. C. Blackman. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Brown Lumber & Coal Co., 
authorized capital $30,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—S. Beyer & Co. (to deal in 
lumber and conduct construction firm), authorized capital 
$5,000; Abraham Yan, Simon Beyer and Kate Worksman. 

NEW YORK. New York—Revonah Lake Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; H. Edwin Kappauf, Harry A. 
Elfiein and August Pohlman. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Pamlico—Clement Veneer & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; W. L. Clement, 
of Greensboro. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Federal Box Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; F. A. Shepard, F. G. Morrison, J. Vanderhoof, 
Lawrence G. King and J. A. Kingsley. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—Grant Sprague Lumber Co. 
(to conduct a retail business), authorized capital $25,000. 

OREGON. Alsea—W. E. Earnest Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

Bend—Gardiner Wilkinson Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $5,000. 

TENNESSEE. Kingsport—White Oak Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $50,000; H. T. Johnson, presi- 
dent; F. A. Jackson, secretary. 

TEXAS. Celeste—Celeste Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; L. H. Hoard, president; A. J. Fraley, secretary 
and treasurer and W. H. Denn, manager. 

Dallas—New Process Roofing & Supply Co., of East St. 
Louis, has been granted a permit to do business in Texas. 
having headquarters here. The authorized capital stock 
is $100,000. 

Waco—Waco Cooperage Co., authorized capital $1,650; 
J. C. Gwyn, J. Wernert and Abe Gross. 

El Paso—Gaston Lumber Co., authorized capital $35,- 
000; W. H. Gaston, Thomas M. Jones and A. R. Grambling. 

Groom—A. C. Morgan Lumber Co. has incorporated with 
an authorized capital. of $10,000; J. J. Petty, J. J. Hill 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Morgan. 


VIRGINIA. Radford—Enterprise Manufacturing Co. (to 
manufacture veneers), authorized capital $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Oijympia—The Olympia Shipbuilding 
Co. has incorporated. 

Aberdeen—Hyat Logging Co., authorized capital $200,- 
000; J. E. Uridil. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Huntington Hardwood 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; C. T. Thurmond, president; 
A. B. Neighborgall, vice president; A. K. Kessler, treas- 
urer; W. W. Smith, secretary and A. J. Lacy, general 


manager. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Timmins—Hendun Lumber Co. (Ltd.), (to 
carry on business as timber merchants and saw _ and 
planing mill proprietors), authorized capital $40,000; Fred- 
erick A. Day, Wesley A. Gordon and Edna M. Reilly. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Campbell Lumber & Export 
Co. (or L. E. Campbell Lumber Co.), recently began 
wholesaling and exporting lumber. 

ARKANSAS. Joplin—The Mount Olive Stave Co., of 
Batesville, has acquired a large cooperage plant here and 
will conduct a cooperage business, with C. G. Hopkins 
local manager. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The E. S. Downing Co. 
recently began the wholesale lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Hillyer-Sperring Dunn 
Co. recently began the shipbuilding business. 

Orlando—The E. A. Young Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

_ Pensacola—The Alabama. & Florida Tie Co. is organ- 
izing. 

St. Petersburg—R. L. Bolling recently began the lumber 
business, 

ILLINOIS, Cairo—The Gregertson Bros. Co. has opened 
a storage yard here, having headquarters at Chicago. 

KANSAS. Dighton—The Wilson Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business. 

KENTUCKY. ‘Lexington—A. E. Baird recently began 
the wholesale and commission lumber business. 

Louisville—The Seboldt Box Co. recently began manu- 
facturing boxes etc. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Jones & McComas Box 
Co., 1864 Lancaster Street, recently began manufacturing 
boxes ete. : 

South Baltimore—The Mann & Parker Lumber Co., 
wholesaling hardwood on President Street, has acquired 
another yard to meet the needs of its business for larger 
oe capacity. The new yard is at 1110-1116 Ward 

reet. 

Lineboro—The Rupp Furniture Co. recently began man- 
ufacturing furniture etc. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—u. A. Fitzpatrick recently began 
wholesaling lumber and cedar posts. 

MINNESOTA. Lawndale-Staples—The Sandbeck Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business here with branch at 
Fergus Falls. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburge—The H. D. Foote Lumber 
Co. recently began the commission business. 

Wiggins—The Red Creek Lumber Co. is organizing. 

MONTANA. East Scobey—The Dunbar Paradis Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business. 

+ attain Cody—Nicklin & Skeen are opening a 
yard. 

NEW YORK. New York—M. Gruber & Son recently 
began manufacturing interior finish. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Biltmore Lumber 
a Ys opened an office with headquarters at Newark, 


OHIO. Columbus—L. L. Hay recently began the lum- 
ber business on a wholesale and commission basis. 

Marion—Horace Ballinger is opening a lumber yard. 

OKLAHOMA. McAlester—The Cain Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Brookville—The C. A. Anderson 


Red Cedar Shingles 
“Chinook Primes” 


Blocks are cut with planer tooth saws insuring 
smooth butts. They are guaranteed for quality 
and grades. Here's the Grade: 

100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no 
shims, average 10 inches thick when dry, 
lengths equalized, smooth butts and jointed 


parallel. 
Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Salesmen 
Wanted. 


Planer tooth cut-off, 











EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


| EAGLE BRAND 
im, AMERICAN 
___/ EXTRA *A*® 





Trape MARK 


In addition to our Je Brand Shingles We can ship in mixed 
cars 4", 5"’ and 6" “Clear A” Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 10 to 18 
foot lengths. New Bundling 20% short in each length. 


Final Cost. 


The average cost of Red Cedar Shingle roof based on 20 year 
life (which is short) is only 25c per 100 square feet. The aver- 
age cost of composition roofing (which is high) is 50c per 100 


square feet. 
We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 








— 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON - 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


Buy direct from the largest manu- 
facturers of Port Orford Cedar and 


save money, time and worry. Our log 
supply is provided by railroad and is constant. 
Our manufacturing and shipping facilities are 
of the best. And with well balanced stocks 


constantly on hand we can supply your every need 
in both dry and green lumber in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Get Our Prices Today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 




















“Noyo Brand” 
REDWOOD 


has made an enviable reputation for itself 
among eastern retail yard and factory 
buyers. This reputation was.made en- 
tirely on natural quality and high grade 
millwork. A trial order of ‘‘Noyo Brand”’ 


Redwood 
Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


will prove its real merits. For color, grain 
and easy-working qualities you’ll find it 
unequalled. To get Redwood at its best, 
buy ‘‘Noyo Brand”’ direct from the mill 
in straight or mixed cars. 


Write for prices today. 


Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CAL. 

















NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive 
\ * literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. -%: « 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. ‘This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 





























Lumber Co. recently began the lumber and planing mill 
business. 


TEXAS. El Paso—The Gaston Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 
Houston—W. G. Taylor will open a lumber yard. 


VIRGINIA. Glade Spring—The Charles A. Ryburn Tie 
& Lumber Co. (Inc.) recently began wholesaling railroad 
ties and lumber. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Lynn H. Miller recently be- 
gan the wholesale lumber business. 

Seattle—The Western Lumber Sales Co. has been or- 
ganized to conduct a wholesale business. 


WISCONSIN. Green Bay—The Brown-Colburn Lumber 
Co. recently entered the wholesale hardwood business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Champion-Nanton-Parkland—The Beaver 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) recently began business here, with 
purchasing department at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Bay Minette—Shollar & Crockett will in- 
stall a veneer plant in connection with hamper factory. 
Buildings will be erected and machinery installed. 

Dothan—G. W. and W. C. Filcher will build a novelty 
woodworking plant. 

Guin—The Basil E. Kenney Lumber Co., of Frankfort, 
Ky., will build a plant with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet 
of lumber and develop timber acquired on 4,000 acres. 

Montgomery—The Cramton Lumber Co. will rebuild 
plant reported burned at a loss of $75,000. as 

ARKANSAS. Buffalo—W. H. Trip and others contem- 
plate building a stave and heading plant. 

Hope—Talbot Field, of the Hope Lumber Co., will 
reconstruct mill; add circular saw equipment and later 
install band saw. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Goebel Klamer Furniture 
Co. has begun the erection of an addition that will cost 
close to $20,000, to be completed by Jan. 1. The building 
will be 72 by 150 feet. 

LOUISIANA. Minden—W. A. Turner will rebuild saw- 
mill and cotton gin lately burned at a loss of $16,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Hughes Furniture Man- 
ufacturing Co. will erect an addition to its plant at Bea- 
son and Haubert Streets, three stories high and 50 by 90 
feet in size. 

MISSISSIPPI. Magnolia—C. A. Sanders will rebuild 
517 000, and planing mill lately burned at a loss of 

OREGON. Bend—The Gardiner-Wilinson Co. will erect 
. ~~“ loeataee sawmill near here to be modern in every 

etail. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Bishopville—Powers Bros. will 
install additional machinery to increase the capacity of 
the plant. 

Kingstree—A. M. Gordon & Son will rebuild sawmill 
and cotton gin burned at a loss of $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Kingsport—The White Oak Veneer & 
Lumber Co., recently incorporated, will establish an 
electric-driven plant to manufacture oak veneers, flitches 
etc. 

VIRGINIA. Goshen—The Augusta Wood Products Co. 
will build 40 miles of standard gage railway and install 
several small mills. The first product to be manufactured 
will be barrel staves. 

Portsmouth—The Stave & Timber Corporation will 
rebuild dry kiln burned at a loss of $6,000. 

Richmond—David M. Lea & Co. will build a box factory 
one story high, 192 by 80 feet, to cost $8,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—The Parkersburg 
Chair Co. has hegun the erection of a storeroom addition, 
20 by 30 feet. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 1.—Lumber interests of Kentucky 
are following with great interest and attention a suit which 
may have considerable bearing on future large lumber opera- 
tions in Kentucky. Suit has been brought in an effort to 
escheat to the State 52,000 acres of land in Knott and Perry 
counties, said to be worth $500,000. The suit was brought 
for the Commonwealth by R. L. Green, auditor, against the 
Danbury National Bank, the City National Bank, the Savings 
National Bank and the Union Savings Bank of Danbury, Conn., 
and T. C. Millard. The State avers that the land has been held 
in violation of the law, which provides that a corporation out- 
side the State may not own real estate for more than five years 
unless for purposes in the pursuit of its business. The land 
in question was formerly owned by F. A. Mull, of Danbury, 
Conn., he making an assignment with the result that the land 
was offered at public auction under a judgment in the Bell 
County (Ky.) Cireuit Court. T. C. Millard, who is connected 
with the banks, came to Kentucky for the sale and was the 
successful bidder. It is the contention of the banks that the 
land was bought individually by Mr. Millard and that the cor- 
porations do not own any portion of it. 





NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 30.—The assignment of John M. 
Smith at Dickson has taken a more sinister turn with the 
discovery that not all of the liabilities of the concern were 
included in the original schedule and with the complete failure 
of creditors to locate Mr. Smith. New claims are said to be 
turning up daily. A meeting of creditors attended by four- 
fifths of the number held in Nashville resulted in the decision 
to appoint a temporary receiver. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Oct. 30.—The Thomas B. Calhoun Lumber 
Co., of Calhoun, N. B., has assigned, with large liabilities. 
The company has been in existence about 50. years and oper- 
ated in Westmoreland, Albert and Kent counties and in Nova 
Scotia. 


New York City, Oct. 30.—Empire Woodworking Co. ; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—A .2-story frame _ building 
owned by the Cramton Lumber Co. was partially de- 
stroyed by fire Oct. 29; the loss is covered by insurance. 
A week ago the company’s saw and planing mill burned 
and preparations are going on for rebuilding at an ex- 
penditure of $150,000. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The modern sawmill 
which was erected a few years ago by the Swayne Lum- 
ber Co., in the mountains 24 miles from Oroville, was 
destroyed by fire Oct. 25, together with a quantity _of 
lumber estimated at from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 feet. The 
loss, which is estimated at about $150,000, is covered by 
insurance. The mill, dry kilns and yards were burned, 
but the planing mill was saved. It is probable that the 
plant will be rebuilt. 

ILLINOIS. Madison—Oct. 28 the plant of the Kettle 
River Co., this city, just across the river from St. Louis, 
was visited by fire, causing a loss of $40,000. The com- 
pany covers a space of about thirty-five acres and en- 
gages in creosoting ties, wood blocks and lumber. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Nov. 1 fire started by some 
boys in grass near the lumber yard of Maley & Wertz, 
hardwood lumber manufacturers of this city, and after 
heroic work on the part of the fire department and .mill 


employees the fire was gotten under control after a loss. 


of $30,000 resulted. The loss is mostly covered by insur- 
ance. The lumber burned was red and white oak. 


FLORIDA. De Funiak Springs—The W. B. Harbeson 


gee 
Lumber Co.’s mill and a large quantity of lumber } 
recently; loss $100,000, which is partly covered by ine 


surance. 
MAINE. Kingman—The large lumber mills o 

Springer Lumber Co. at Crossuntic were destro F the 

fire Oct. 25; loss $50,000, which is partly covered jy 


surance. by in- 
MINNESOTA. Duluth—The sawmill of the Mullery. 
McDonald Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire (Oct, 99. 


loss $80,000, including machinery. The loss is covered 
by insurance. he mill was shut down for repairs at 
the time of the fire. 
TENNESSEE. Memphis— The Chickasaw Co 
Co. was visited by fire Oct. 30, which destroyed the plane 
including dry kiln, material warehouse and a large sup- 
ply of raw material. The loss is placed at from $350 000 
to $400,000, with $365,000 insurance. ; 
WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—The Hoquiam Sash & 
Co. was visited by fire recently, which p recaneh a smal ae 
as the fire was successfully controlled before making 
much headway. . 
WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—The plant of the 
field Hardwood Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by a, 
recently; loss $60,000, which is partly covered by jn. 
“Charleston—The st buildi d offi 
arleston—The storage building and office o 
Charleston Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire roomie 
loss $15,000, which is fully covered by insurance. ‘ 








OBITUARY 


JESSE DAYTON CRARY. Founder of the New 
Lumber Trade Journal, Jesse Dayton Crary died te 
residence in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 1. Mr. Crary had 
been ill since March, 1914. He was born in Mystic, Conn 
Jan. 27, 1853, and_was the son of Capt. George B. and 
Catherine Crary. He was educated in the public schools 
of Mystic, Conn., the Mystic Valley Institute and Scho. 
field’s Commercial College, Providence, R. I. He started 
in business life in a country lumber yard at Mystic, Conn 
and in 1871 entered the employ of A. & W. Sprague in 
Providence, R. I., continuing with the firm for eighteen 
months. In the centennial year, 1876, he went to New 
York and started work in a lumber yard in Jersey City, 
being employed in various capacities until 1880, when he 
entered the employ of Dodge Meigs & Co., 72 Wall Street, 
New York, as a member of their hardwood. department. 
He remained with that firm until the department was 











THE LATE JESSE DAYTON CRARY 


discontinued and then went into business for himself, 
conducting a wholesale hardwood and commission lumber 
business. 

In 1886, ten years after he settled in New York, he, 
with Tucker David, founded the New York Lumber Trade 
Journal, Later he acquired the interest of Mr. David and 
for about twenty-five years had owned the corporation 
which’ conducts the Journal. In 1886 he took an active 
interest in organizing the Lumber Trade of New York 
and was one of the fifteen original incorporators of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association and for many years 
was secretary of that organization. He was a director 
of the Apollo Club of Brooklyn, trustee of Montauk Lodge 
F. & A. M., a member of the Hamilton Club, the Mystic 
Country Club and the New England Society. : 

Funeral services were held Friday, Nov. 3, at his late 
residence, with interment at Mystic. 


ISAAC D. BOSWORTH—A pioneer lumberman. of An- 
derson, Ind., Isaac D. Bosworth, 84 years old, and owner 
of one of the first planing mills ever operated in that 
city, died last week at Brooklyn, N. Y., where he was 
visiting relatives. He is survived by a widow, two 
daughters and a son. 


GEORGE ARTHUR GRIER—The death of George A. 
Grier, president of the iumber firm of G. A. Grier & Sons 
(Ltd.), of Montreal, occurred suddenly Oct. 25 at the 
age of 67. He was prominent in commercial affairs an 
was president of the Dominion Glass Co. (Ltd.) and the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. (Ltd.). He is survived by 4 
widow and seven children. 


ALEXANDER GORDON-—A prominent citizen of Pem- 
broke, Ont., Alexander Gordon, father of Senator Georg? 
Gordon, died suddenly Oct. 25. He was 81 years old = 
was extensively engaged in the lumber trade until recen 
years, aS a member of the firm Booth & Gordon. Four 
sons and four daughters survive him. 


CHARLES H. NOBLE—A well known timberman of 
Portland, Ore., Charles H. Noble, associated with the 
Monarch Lumber Co., died Oct. 6. He is survived by A 
widow and two children. Prior to his connection with L 
Monarch Lumber Co. he was associated with Lester | ' 
David, of Seattle, in the Anacortes Lumber & Box 0 
of which he was manager. * 


LOUISE WILLSON—The death of little Louise Willsom 
9 years old, the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. = 
Willson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., occurred Thursday me, 
ing, Oct. 26. Funeral services were held from the rer” 
dence, 1901 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, Saturday fitlson 
noon, Oct. 28. Mr. Willson is president of_ the wil " 
Bros. Lumber Co., manufacturer of North Carolina P 
and West Virginia hardwoods, with headquarters 
Pittsburgh. 
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| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


Den.cnd for all kinds of lumber is splendid in this 
territery, but the car shortage situation still seriously 
interferes With deliveries and there is no prospect of 
any relief. Prices on southern, northern and western 
stocks are advancing and the local trade finds no 
trouble in booking business. Reports from southern 
pine t rritory indicate the several mills that were 
partly or wholly out of the market are rapidly clear- 
ing their order sheets and are ready to take on new 
business for fairly reasonable delivery, no promises 
being made as to the exact date of shipment. Fir 
shows much better than it did, due entirely to in- 
quiries that are out for millions of feet to be used for 
yailroad car construction. Orders have not yet been 
closed and will likely pend for several days. How- 
ever, if the business is placed it is certain that higher 
prices will be paid than were paid a short time ago. 
The car shortage situation is also affecting the firs 
market, the Coast mills finding it difficult to get 
equipn ent. 

With the Inland Empire mills the situation is not so 
critical and demand for all western pines is keen at in- 
creasing prices. Northern and southern hardwoods, 
both red and sap gum and cottonwood, are in better 
demand, as are southern hardwoods. Thick stock of 
northern woods is especially desired and prices are up. 
Northern pine, eypress and hemlock continue to enjoy 
a good trade, hemlock especially benefiting from the 
yellow pine car shortage. There is a fair demand for 
redwood, especially in thick tank stock. Plenty of 
low grade material of all kinds of woods is moving to 
the box factories, the demand being occasioned by the 
prosperity existing with almost every line of trade de- 
manding boxes and erates for shipping purposes. 

The shingle business is also being seriously inter- 
fered with by the car shortage, altho red cedar shipp- 
pers find it more difficult to get equipment than do 
the white cedar shingle shippers. Altho local yards 
find demand only fair considerable lumber is being 
bought by them, possibly thru fear that quotations 
later on will rule even higher than at present. There 
isno reason for believing that the car shortage situa- 
tion will improve, the chances being that it will grow 
worse, making it desirable from the dealers’ standpoint 
to stock up. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


__ Reported by J. C, F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of 














rade, - 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCT. 28 
. Lumber Shingles 
BE esas 5p ba arate titer eahale ms 51,114,000 9,751,000 
MARIS g; 5-0 sabe eee iter octets oe 59,961,000 12,263,000 
IDOCT CARE.» <a 5 Sratateidinae wis Sens 8,847,000 2,512,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO ocT. 28 
2 Lumber Shingles 
1 REE Fe oery Bey ey AUR Po 2,501,847,000 512,715,000 
EMU: 5.3.3 5.5.60 ee Sores Ea 1,856,655,000 410,760,000 
PMCVERRG’ sere orcs ark stole sve 645,192,000 101,955,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED oct, 28 
. Lumber Shingles 
1 ERPS TS rs eae ear 24,386,000 5,631,000 
BOS Nios oo < seyret hae ede ee 25,235,000 9,419,000 
DOCECARE: aig arse hie ae chi dies 849,000 3,788,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 28 
—s Lumber Shingles 
1916 = iste ih teatier dele ei aia ele 1,178,366,000 306,163,000 
1:1) RRR SiGe COPS hale 2 907,594,000 307,592,000 
BUCTCASO. c.cctc nig wea raiacen tne CIC IT ?) | Se ce aes 
DIOCTOASE: canes. aanieeetralaes sees wore 1,429,000 
5 RECEIPTS BY WATER 
For the week ended Oct. 28, 1916............. 1,581,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Nov. 1 were: 


_ CLASS No Value 
MEGS 0002.5, eeeseteinac tert dst dass 8 § 5,30 
$1,000 and under $ 5,000........0.: TH 214,400 

9,000 and under 10,000........... 3 192,600 
10,000 and under 25,000..........- 37 513,900 
25,000 and under DRA ici ciercsvaies 11 367,700 
200 and under 100,000........... 5 350,000 
i G. ( arter, 10-story apartment building 1 400,000 
diinots “teel Co., steel mill building..... Z 250,000 

ieago, Surlington & Quincy Railroad, 2- < 
REY freight NOUGes esa ses ceeds cae cs 1 200,000 
Swedish Mission Covenant, 4-story hos- 

WEP: «6 6 tis Gar.t MORIN Cee eee 4. 125,000 
yore tals sin bilniae olihearaie praia a 4 4260619 6:6.0o ‘ 171 $ 2,618,900 
Monee Valuation for week............. Sas 5,315 
poeals Drevidtisnwmemen, paicagnites twats = 170 2,157,651 
Totene” valuation previous week........ wees 2,692 
sae corresponding week 1915........ 210 2,389,800 

ber Jan, 1 to News 1, FOtB eet oc 7,535 96,215,410 
Tors Co'responding period 1915...:... 6.638 — 78,260,577 
boar corresponding period 1914....... 7,320 71,963,160 
oa corresponding period 1913....... 9,401 77,069,800 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 7,528 76,560,450 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 889 97,651,380 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,819 77,530,800 
Totals “-rresponding period 1909....... 8,09 75,036,564 
Totals ‘orresponding period 1908....... 8.558 50,378,840 

Us corresponding period 1907....... 7,116 56,203,470 


NORTHERN PINE 
Chic 


and 400.—Northern pine trade keeps up in fine shape 
ore-rs are coming in rapidly to local wholesalers. 





> soe ‘ on all items are up $1 and $1.50 and many stock 
in rs “© Scarce, especially shop. There is a good trade 
goin ~ sion and Nos. 4 and 5 boards, the lower grades 
; nad the box factories. It is becoming more difficult 
diffien ‘ishing stock. The local wholesale trade finds it 
greater ‘o fill orders for tamarack, this wood being in 
tama: “emand than for some time. Many mills that cut 
ice : im the North are out of the market and good 
the where the wood can be obtained. The 


pine demand comes from the factory yard and 


corporation trade and one thing favorable for this wood 
is that the car shortage in the North is not so serious 
as in other parts of the country. The corporation demand 
is growing and box factories are taking considerable stock. 
The increase is due to the demand for boxes and shipping 
erates. Pattern lumber is moving to the machine shop 
trade. Mill stocks are becoming more broken and it is 
difficult to get many items. Norway is scarce and with 
spruce no change is reported. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Transportation conditions have be- 
come serious in this territory, after the mills had enjoyed 
a fairly good car supply most of the fall. Shipments now 
are retarded considerably. There is a good demand 
reported from retail yards, and factory buyers are quite 
active. Prices are firm and few concessions are granted. 
Numbers 1 and 2 boards sell freely and are comparatively 
scarce. Box lumber also is scarcer than usual. All 
indications are that present values will be the basis for 
new advances before next spring. 


New York—The market is firm and nearly all grades 
are in better Gemand. Stocks from shipping points are 
reported pretty badly broken, and with the low supplies 
at yards here the outlook for higher prices is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has shown 
lately and dealers report business to 
stocks in some grades are running 
in all grades are stronger. 





some improvement 
be satisfactory, tho 
short here. Prices 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand shows a_ broader 
scope than usual and all grades are reported in active 
consumption, manufacturers and builders ordering more 
freely than formerly. Efforts are made to get forward 
supplies from lake and. interior points, rail shipments 
being on the increase. The interruption of storms on the 
lakes during the last two weeks and a scarcity of tonnage 
held back lake receipts that are anxiously awaited to 
fill out orders. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some report better than list paid for 
prompt shipment of low grade white pine, while demand 
continues strong. The upper grades are not so active, 
and there is not much life in them, at present. Yards 
are not carrying much of this line and retailers appear 
satisfied to let matters drift with top market conditions 
prevailing. Cars are very scarce in the northern pine 


country. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Some important buyers have been com- 
ing into the market on a more generous basis this week. 
The volume of production has, of course, fallen off ex- 
tensively and the all around effect of these conditigns 
on the eastern spruce market has been a somewhat firmer 
list of quotations. The base price of spruce frames is 
steady at $28 and an advance of another dollar during 
November is expected. The random dimension market 
is firmer. This week’s business in random dimension was 
at the following range of prices, Boston deliveries: 2x3, 
$22.50 to $23; 2x4, $23.50 to $24; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $22 to 
$23; 2x8, $27 to $28; 2x10, $27.50 to $28; 2x12, $28.50 to $29. 
The spruce board market does not show the firmness so 
obvious in the case of frames, but some improvement has 
been noted lately, and $21 for covering boards, 5 inches 
and up wide, 8 feet and up long, is the lowest price 
obtainable. The difficulty of getting roofers from the 
South should help the eastern board market. Matched 
spruce boards are in fair demand at $24 to $26 for stock 
lengths, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet. 


Baltimore, Md.—Foreign demand for spruce keeps up, 
and relatively large quantities of this wood continue to 
go forward. Local wants cut a small figure in the 
business. } 





New York—Quotations hold firm and much business con- 
tinues to be booked. Wholesalers find little difficulty in 
getting top prices for available supplies, and with manu- 
facturers holding out so firmly for their figures there is 
little inclination to book much business at today’s prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is in very good demand, all 
grades being fairly active, with of course, the lower 
grades the more active of the two. It is reported that 
in archiiects’ plans for several large building operations 
contemplated this fall, the specifications are showing a 
more intelligent treatment of spruce as a working lumber, 
and it is broadening the market materially. Clear spruce 
is in active call in the East. . 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—_ White cedar products continue to show an 
improved demand which is likely to keep up for some 
time. The increase in business is especially noticeable in 
the pole trade and despite the fact that every allied 
material that goes along with pole construction is higher, 
the utility companies find it necessary to continue con- 
struction work, even tho they have to pay much more. 
The increase in general business thruout the country has 
caused a growth in demand for power, resulting in numer- 
ous new power transmission lines being built. The de- 
mand for fencing posts in the standard sizes continues 
active, both in the city and the country trade. White 
cedar shingles continue to bring firm prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Unusual call for short poles fea- 
tures this market and evidently there will be considerable 
repair and construction work done before the ground 
freezes deep. Long poles are still quiet, and there is 
not much post business, as it is getting late for farmers 
to be buying posts to set this fall, and that trade has 
about been cleaned up for a while in this_ territory. 
Especially to the south there is quite a demand for 
rural telephone stock. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Hardwoods continue on the uptrend, both in 
northern and southern stocks. There is an improved 
demand for most hardwoods and prices on some items 
are up a bit. Thick stocks of northern hardwoods are in 
greater demand than ever and it is becoming more difficult 
to provide what the trade wants. For particularly good 


CALIFORNIA. 





California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Bas Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
pe neni Factory and Pattern Stock 








Calif.White 
and Sugar 


PINE 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 
M.A.Burns Lumber Co. 


707-708 Fife Building 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 




















REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
ail orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, Yards, Gen’l Offices 

ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 

THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 

" Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 

















ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 














Shipments — 
REDWOOD 


110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
C Retail dealers and factory buyers who order 
in small quantities will appreciate the service 
we render at our Chicago warehouse. Large, 

well assorted stocks of REDWOOD are car- 

ried constantly. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 
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AND 


iti = Lon 
S envice Selling Organization : 


MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & Whit 
(F. P. McCormick) tas 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr, Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Shrewd Buyers 
will find here an organization that knows 
how to give BIG VALUE and offers you a 


service you can't ignore— 


30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


of anything you may need in Douglas Fir. 


THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 




















Write for prices today. 
Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


(f 











Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 


Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 


Telecode, 


910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 

















Ba 








<< CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 
Fi 
ir and 


Cedar IP-ULICN] 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Pacifie Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bld¢., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














j IN FOREST LAND aitiites thousanes. Tis in its 
postpaid, $1.25 


| BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, 





| American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





stocks of birch, maple, elm and basswood it is easy to 
find buyers. There is considerable activity in grades 
down to No. 2 common in northern hardwoods. Inch and 
2-inch maple are also in much better demand from floor- 
ing factories, and piano and furniture people are taking 
large quantities of 2-inch. With the southern hardwoods, 
gum, both red and sap and cottonwood are leading items 
and prices are up $2 on common and better in both woods. 
Local yards are taking considerable No. 1 cottonwood 
and No. 2 is moving to the box trade. Ash is also moving 
in fair volume and with the oaks the demand for quar- 
tered is fair, while there is*hardly any demand for plain 
oak. Poplar remains a lively wood and a lot of it is 
going to the piano and furniture trade, while the yard 
trade is also taking a good volume. Prices are firm. Ma- 
hogany remains in keen demand and wholesalers are able 
easily to dispose of all they can get at satisfactory prices. 
A satisfactory market also exists for roseweod, and 
vermillion, or the east India mahogany. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Prices are firm, and owing to the 
car shortage trouble, wholesalers who can promise quick 
delivery have little trouble in commanding premium 
figures. There is a scarcity of southern hardwood, owing 
to the lack of cars to handle stock. Maple, birch and 
basswood are leaders in the trade and the call is espe- 
cially strong for thick stock. Flooring is brisk and oak, 
maple and birch have been taken freely of late for sash 
and door concerns. 


St. Louls, Mo.—There is no special feature in the 
hardwood market. Cottonwood still remains very scarce, 
with the demand continuing stiff. Demand for red and 
sap gum is still maintained, but oak shows no inclination 
to revive. There is a fair demand for car stock, but the 
dealers complain that the prices are not as good as they 
had expected them to be, considering the difficulty of 
getting cars to deliver orders. The box and furniture 
factories continue on full or better time. Some have 
orders that will keep them busy for the next six months. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A steady trade in hardwood stocks 
is reported. The call is especially good from wagon 
factories and furniture makers. Other factory trade is 
somewhat quiet. There is a very good railway demand 
both for car oak and track oak and prices for all items 
in the railway line are very stiff. A somewhat better 
demand is reported for oak flooring. The scarcity and 
high price of southern yellow pine flooring are causing 
a more active call and the increase in inquiry naturally 
is resulting in somewhat better prices. The call for 
box material is not very active at this time of the year. 





Memphis, Tenn.—Demand continues satisfactory, but 
the volume of business is still restricted by the car short- 
age. The call is particularly insistent for gum in all 
grades and dimensions, and prices are unusually well 
maintained. Box manufacturers continue to take all low 
grade gum offered and the higher grades move freely. 
Oak still is rather sluggish, but some members of the 
trade report a slight improvement. Ash is a ready seller 
and the movement of hickory is satisfactory at firm 
quotations. Cypress sells readily. 





Loulsville, Ky.—There has been very little change in 
the market. The “big four’ are gum, ash, elm and 
cottonwood, dragging the cream of the local sales. 
Veneering is in much better demand than heretofore, and 
is expected to hold up in demand for a year or more. 
Poplar is good, but could be better. There is a fair 
demand for the better grades, and siding moves quite 
well, altho lower grades get the best run. Elm and ash 
move directly from the saw, while the cottonwood demand 
can not be supplied. Oak, in plain red and white, moves 
better than for several months. The furniture trade has 
been buying heavily of better red gum, and all supplies 
of sound wormy chestnut are being cleaned up rapidly. 
General market conditions are very good, the demand 
being steady. The car supply on the other hand is 
very uncertain. Prices continue good. 





New York—The market is strong with a good range of 
prices. Business is distributed well thruout the list, 
but wholesalers report a better inquiry for gum. Plain 
and quartered oak are in good call, and maple and birch 
hold their own satisfactorily. Hickory and chestnut 
are scarce and a broader demand has developed for spe- 
cial stocks, such as cherry, walnut and mahogany, in 
which supplies are short. Furniture factories are in 
the market with good inquiries and the local yards re- 
port much more activity from small consumers, such as 
repair shops and cabinet makers. While prices are 
higher than a couple of months ago, buyers are more 
willing to pay the advanced prices and even consider 
making advanced contracts. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is steady, tho not up to what 
it was earlier in the season. Almost every factory using 
hardwoods is running as actively as shortage of labor and 
cars will permit, and these two factors are having more 
influence in checking business than anything else. Prices 
hold steady, and advances are expected in view of, the 
growing car shortage. Ash, maple and oak are the 
woods most commonly called for. = 

Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods is fairly satis- 
factory and quotations are well maintained. Quite a few 
orders for moderate quantities are placed right along. 
Current quotations on the hardwoods most frequently 
inquired for, inch, firsts and seconds, are: Basswood, 
$44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; maple, $42 to $45; plain 
oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 to 
$59; sap birch, $47 to $49; red gum, $44 to $46; white ash, 
$56 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—Last week furnished indications of a 
revival in activity, which may have been due more to 
fears of running short than to actual scarcity of lumber. 
The range of prices is about the same. 


Columbus, Ohio—There is a steady demand for hard- 
wood stocks. Buying is pretty evenly divided between 
factories and yards. Retail stocks are only fair and 
there is a good volume of business from that source. 
Factories making furniture and boxes are the best 
customers among the manufacturing concerns. Vehicle 
concerns are also buying stocks more liberally. The 
car shortage is delaying shipments and some trouble 
is experienced in all sections. There is less cutting of 
prices than formerly, altho no great advances have been 


made. Quartered oak is in good demand at the followin 
prices at the Ohio River: Firsts and seconds, $33: Ne 
1 common, $53. Plain oak is also in good demaid at 
unchanged quotations. Chestnut is one of the strong 
points. Ash moves better and prices are advancing 
Basswood is in good demand. Other hardwoods ara un. 


changed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Conditions are practically norma} and 
some mills are producing below the present market de- 
mand, thus reducing their stocks. This has strengiheneq 
quotations somewhat, and prices are considerably firmer 
and some a little higher. Distribution of white and req 
oak, red gum, poplar and cottonwood is good. Construc. 
tion material is very active and all flooring woods move 
well. Carload shipments of oak construction timbers 
i "' 10- by 10-inches, are wholesaled at $24.75 ang 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A stiff demand continues for low grade 
hardwoods, especially from manufacturers. The market 
seems short of material and with the scarcity of carg 
high prices have little bearing on the matter. The low 
grade oak, chestnut and poplar, with birch, beech ang 
maple, are very rigid in price. The cry for more cars 
is very strong from hardwood mills. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak improves slowly in inch stock; pill 
stock is in big demand with prices rising. A limited 
seamount of stock is going on sticks. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Now that it is becoming more difficult to get 
lumber from the South, many dealers are turning to the 
North and consequently the hemlock demand is benefited, 
Hemlock is in a good position and is moving at better 
prices. Calls are made for almost everything, but espe- 
cially for No. 1 dimension and No. 3 stock for crating 
purposes. Mill stocks in the North are becoming badly 
broken and it is difficult to obtain some items. Altho 
prices have gone up from 50 cents to $1 within the last 
thirty days, quotations are likely to rule still higher 
shortly. Considerable hemlock is being sold by local 
wholesalers to go into Ohio, Indiana and Michigan terri- 
tory. The increased demand there is also due to the fact 
that the car shortage situation is affecting the yellow 
pine situation. Buying by retail yards continues a fea- 
ture even tho it is late in the season. 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern hemlock market is slowly 
gaining, and while the volume of sales this week is not 
quite satisfactory to the wholesale trade, business com- 
pares more favorably with that in other lines of soft- 
wood. The withdrawal of quotations by a number of the 
large southern manufacturers of cheap boards, compelled 
by the impossibility of securing sufficient cars to make 
prompt shipments, is throwing additional business in the 
way of the eastern and northern hemlock manufacturers, 
who, altho subjected to some annoyance, are still able 
to get about enough cars to deliver their lumber. Dealers 
are doing a fair business in clipped hemlock boards, 10-, 
12-, 14- and 16-feet, at $22, Boston rate. Hemlock plank 
also are getting more attention at slightly firmer quo- 
tations. Hemlock dimension is quiet. 


New York—Prices continue strong and inquiries are 
very active. Suburban building holds up well on account 
of excellent weather and retailers are encouraged to 
buy freely at the advanced prices. Mill stocks are not 
abundant and yard supplies are broken. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The situation grows stronger and there 
is a scarcity of some kinds of stock. Sixteen-foot lengths 
are difficult to obtain and consequently in good demand. 
Most everything shows a stiffening tendency, and assort- 
ments in wholesalers’ hands are considerably broken. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is far in excess of a 
year ago and the only thing troubling wholesalers {s 
inability to get sufficient supplies forward by lake to 
meet prompt requirements. They fill orders with greater 
promptness than most yellow pine dealers and therefore 
receive more business. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Demand for hemlock seems to have 
improved and shipments are less than orders. Mills are 
fairly busy and the volume of inquiries leads to the pre- 
diction ‘that there will be an early rise in prices. Con- 
struction material, planks and dimension are particularly 
active. 


Columbus, Ohio—Trade rules steady and orders from 
dealers are good, as there is a scarcity of stocks. Delay 
in shipments is caused by car shortage. Prices are 


advancing. 
POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar continues to move actively and good 
prices prevail. Demand is mostly for Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for poplar appears to show 
some improvement during the last week. More interest 
in the offerings is being manifested, and the movement 
is assuming larger proportions. The range of prices is 
much the same as it has been, with some prospects of a 
stiffening in the prices asked. 





Boston, Mass.—Inquiries for poplar are fairly prom- 
ising, the bulk being for moderate amounts of the high 
and the medium grades. The box manufacturers — 
taking a few cars of the common grades, but this bus!- 
ness is not of important proportions. The best yor 
poplar in 4/4 thickness is firm at $63, and $60 is the 
lowest figure quoted on anything grading firsts and sec- 
onds, inch. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is normal and most a 
sell well from the wholesale yards, which carry a 
assortments. 


a 





Ashland, Ky.—Poplar moves in good volume and hea 
inroads are made in dry stocks. Very little is going = 
sticks. Native pine, basswood, chestnut and walnut @ 
in good demand. Prices are unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Activity in poplar is well maintained 
and prices are fully sustained. Demand for firsts bea 4 for 
onds is still good, and there is a broader deman 
panel and wide and drop siding. 
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Columbus, Ohlo—There is a gradually increasing de- 
mand for poplar stocks. Prices are firm at former levels 
and every change has been upward. Retailers are buy- 
ing all grades. Automobile factories are in the market 
for the wide sizes. First and seconds at the Ohio River 
are quoted from $56 to $58. Number 1 common sells 
at $34; No. 2 common at $24 and No. 3 common at $20. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.--The fir market in this territory is full of pep. 
Quotations on timber are up $1 over two, weeks ago and 
up $1.50 on some other items. Activity is due almost 
entirely to inquiries that are out for fir to be used in 
pox and refrigerator car construction, the inquiries total- 
ing millions of feet. Inquiries are out from the car com- 
panies for bids on 6,000,000 feet to be used in the con- 
struction of 1,500 box cars for the Union Pacific; 4,500.000 
feet for box cars for the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake; 6,000,000 feet for 1,500 box cars for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and 8,000,000 feet to be used in the 
construction of box cars for the Great Northern. In- 
quiries also include 1,000,000 feet for 1,000 refrigerator cars 
forthe Great Northern. Railroads are also taking a large 
yolume of fir timbers and stringers. Buying by the yards 
still remains quiet. Red cedar shingles continue to rule 
frm and several local wholesalers who handle them have 
been notified by Coast mills that the latter can not make 
any further quotations on account of the car shortage. 
There is no change in the spruce situation in this market. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The car shortage continues acute and 
a ruling factor in the fir market. Cars are about one- 
third of requirements. Prices are stiff and the advance 
of $1, discount sheet No. 13, is reported well main- 
tained, with further upward prospects, some mills having 
been asking aS much as $2 advance for early delivery. 
There is little booking ahead, mills being disinclined to 
tie up much output on the present price basis. Orders 
show a marked increase. Reports show orders in excess 
of shipments and in excess of production. Yard de- 
mand is reported better. Stocks on hand at the mills 
are reported about normal. Cargo business is firmer. 


Seattle, Wash.—With the car shortage becoming more 
acute and a good demand from the East, lumber prices 
have stiffened considerably. Mills generally refuse to 
book orders in advance. Stocks, which have been con- 
siderably broken, are gradually becoming in better shape. 
Cutting orders are more plentiful. 





Portland, Ore.—Fir values are steadily stiffening and a 
steady climb henceforth is expected. It is pointed out 
that conditions are disturbed to some extent by the ap- 
proach of election, and with this over buyers will settle 
down to business again. The car shortage continues to 
compel a curtailment in output, the effect of which is 
noted. ‘Tie mills are not getting satisfactory prices, 
and they will remain idle until business improves. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been no further advance 
in fir prices, but the mills are not seeking orders at any 
price. Invoices come thru even more slowly than ever 
and in the face of that the demand appears to be im- 
proving. There is a fair inquiry for spruce, but it is 
almost impossible to get it, even if cars were available, 
as the stocks are very low. In sympathy-with the strong 
shingle market, there has been some stiffening in the 
red cedar siding market. 


Buffalo, N.. Y.—Prices are very strong on the Coast 
and mills are advancing their prices. Little stock is 
brought eastward, as tonnage is scarce and the supply 
of cars much below normal. Stocks are badly broken 
here and there is not much hope of being able to‘re- 
plenish them very soon. 
just now, but prices hold strong. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no reportable change in the 
local market tor lumber from the Pacific coast mills. 
Some lumber has been landed at New York and for- 
Warded here by rail, but the quantities are insignificant. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A stronger tone to the mar- 
ket is reported. Consumers manifest a disposition to 
order more freely, but they are not meeting with any 
great assurance as to when orders can be filled, due to 
4 scarcity of available stock and inability to get con- 
Signments forward from the mills. Slight advances have 


been made and dealers predict further upward tendencies 
in quotations, 


WESTERN PINES 


ig ticago.—The market for all the pines from the West 
‘ tapidly becoming broader and quotations are firmer. 


mand is mostly for shop and there is also considerable 
‘om ess in mixed cars from the yard trade. B and better 
find Molding material, boards and No. 2 stepping also 
ey aged market, altho quotations in the last sixty 
advance Sone Up abottt $1 and there is talk of further 
Pi om there is no change in Idaho white pine prices 
ready ieee ace ii last week, but this wood finds a 
fornia, a. deges at the new quotations. Demand for Cali- 
az ada and white pine is keen and prices are up $1 
tory 8 ‘d selects. One order reported from this terri- 
good lm & the week totaled fifty-six cars. There is a 
and N enond for Oregon white pine in No. 2 common 
both os boards, shop and selects, demand coming from 
of it 0 and factory trade and quite a large volume 
ig stead: ‘4g east. The Oregon white pine shook market 
in this ys October has been a good month for all pines 
80 ag itory and stocks in some items have become 


‘hat mills do not care to quote. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Upper grades of Idaho pine have 


b Tae 

ogling nced 50 cents to $1 and some mills have put 
Were “ag ii B and better up $6 above the figure they 
better ip a week ago, The very short supply of B and 
item, - l€ cause of the strong jump in price on that 


B selec. /d@ho items now are at list or even above it. 
8-inch » a instance, now is 50 cents above list, while 
Ml os... dn $1 above list, Number 4 boards are 50 
market hes list. California mills are almost out of the 

“ escause of the great difficulty in getting cars, 








of Estate of American Lumber Co., 


SALE. by Special Master. ° #2. Amc Lante 


At Front Door of Bernalillo County Court House in Old Albuquerque, New Mexico, at 11 a.m. on the 15th day of November, 1916 


The entire estate consisting of 


300,000 acres of land, cut-over and partially tim- 
bered, and approximately 500,000,000 ft. of timber 
yet tocut, with full equipment for 3 logging camps, 
55 track miles of steel, locomotives, loaders and cars. 

Five tracts of about 125 acres of land immediately 
adjoining the city of Albuquerque, of which 93 
acres is plant location enclosed with 8’ board fence, 
carrying sawmill, box factory, sash and door plant 
and planing mill, machine shops, stables, ware- 
houses, trams, etc, 












All of above buildings and structures are fully equipped with mae 
chinery in good condition—much of it new and modern, 


Amount of Indebtedness 
for which said property is advertised to be sold in payment of and as provided in said final decree, was on the date of 
its rendition $546,250, which bears interest at the rate of six per cent per annum from the date of its rendition, which 
on the day of sale principal and interest amounts to the sum of $589,949.95, together with all costs, charges and ex- 
penses of the plaintiff, as trustee, with all other costs, charges and expenses incurred by the receivers, including ad- 
vertising and special master’s fees hereafter to be taxed by the Court. 
Full information will be sent interested parties if communication is addressed to 


George W. York, Chas. F. Wade, Receivers, Albuquerque, New Mexico, U.S. A. 








Demand for spruce is not large 


The Greatest Achievement 
Of The 20th Century Is The 













Four-Wheel 


‘Tractor 


~The 18th Century marked a new 
era in trans-continental transportation by 
the introduction of the railroad with its steam 
propelled engine. But the 20th Century has 
marked just as important achievements for you lum- 
bermen in the perfecting of an efficient and economical - 
method of delivery—the Knox Tractor. For heavy hauling it 
has displaced the motor truck as well as the horse and wagon. 
Two irrefutable facts that have permanently established these tractors ° 
in the lumber industry are; frst, you can always haul more cheaply than you Vaan 
can Carry; second, the elasticity allowed by the tractor and trailer enables you to haul anything 
from lath to 100 foot timbers. This is an impossibility with a motor truck. With the Knox 
Tractor, it asks no questions, but attaches quickly to the trailer and starts on its journey. 


With Its Power Ahead and Load Behind 








it gets to its destination without fail—saves you time 
and money, ‘and keeps your promise to your customer. 
Other advantages offered by the Knox Tractor will be 
felt in its extremely low up-keep cost. This is easily 
understood when you know that 60% to 100% of the 


paying load is carried on the steel tires of the trailers 
and that none of the weight of the load rests on the 
tractor chassis. Keep your loading crew busy; reduce 
your hauling expense to the minimum; and retain your 
reputation for prompt deliveries by installing the Knox 
Tractor and trailer method of delivery. 


Our new folder, ‘‘Hauling Costs Reduced,’’ will show you how. you can 
profitably use a Knox Tractor in your business—Let us send you a copy. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 








Whether it’s door and window frames, pickets, bat- 
tens, brackets, forms for concrete work, dressing of a 
few boards, or just a plain job of sawing, you'll al- 
ways find the 


Eveready 


Port- 
able 


the following letter: 


Oshkosh Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 





Saw Rig 


capable of doing it as well as any large planing mill. Lumber 
dealers find it a great trade-builder because it enables them to 
save their customers money on hand labor. Just how successfully 
the ‘‘Eveready’’ fulfills its mission in the retail yard is told in 


Battle Creek, Mich., 5-25-16. 


Gentlemen :—We purchased one of your EVEREADY SAW RIGS in April 
1913 which has proven very satisfactory. We are continually finding new uses 
for the machine and it is indispensable for a lumber yard without a fully equipped 
mill, This Rig is very substantially built and our repair bill has been nil. 

Yours very truly, (Name on request), 


A Machine That Does Anything 






our Booklet 
“Here is 

the 
Evidence” 

It tells a 

_ story of 

satisfactory 

service. 


Let us tell you more about the “‘Eveready’”’ and our other rip and swing cross cut saw rigs for retail yard use. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 


tog. tumber) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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MiupnicHt 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 
The Law and Collection Dept. 
OF 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
; Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Now’s the Time To 
Get the Agency 


for this mill and be 
ready to show your 
farmer friends and 
customers how to 
save money by own- 
ing a 


Monarch 
Meal and 
Feed Mill 


Set it up in your yard where they can see it grind oats, 
rye, corn, buckwheat, etc. This will not only turn 
you a profit on the grinding they will ask you to do 
but will often result in a sale outright. Now is the 
time to act so write today for free catalog and full 
particulars. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


P. O. Box 461. MUNCY, PA. 

















Cut Down Your Overhead Expense 


The one big item in overhead expense is 
power. Slow speed dust collectors save power 
and put more money in your pocket. That's 

¢ reason so many are installing the 


“Invincible” 


Dust Collecting Systems 


We manufacture all types of Blower systems 
for woodworking factories and sawmills. Let 
our engineers study your requirements and ad- 
vise with you on one best suited to your needs. 


Write for particulars today. 
The Invincible Blow Pipe Co. 


2527-29 Homer St., CHICAGO 


J 














(7 ~ 
Edward Chaloner & Co.) 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 
Cable Address. ““ CHALONER” Codes used, A BC. 




















Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sT elecode. J} 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest GRAND a4 4 


honors Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 


AND DKOP 
tory capacit 











This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 


Lumber Shed 


2 information on the building of lum- 

Const YUCTION ber sheds and other buildings used 
s by the retail lumber yard. 

a k 1 gy Lumbermen— “rhe book is 8xll inches in size, 


176 pages, is printed on a high grade 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Pablisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











and the situation in that respect is getting worse rather 
than better. The call at this time is pretty largely for 
yard stock. Factories are not buying, they generally 
having enough to carry them thru the fall season now. 
The call for box shooks also naturally is rather light 
at this time of the year. Despite trouble in shipping the 
supplies at the Idaho mills are reported low. Demand 
from the country yards would be much better, dealers 
say, if the buyers did not feel that it was virtually’ hope- 
less to expect prompt shipments. 


Boston, Mass.—The market is very firm. There is a 
fair business in this comparatively expensive wood, but 
buyers are disposed to order small quantities at a time 
and the sale of-a good, round lot is a decided exception. 
The fact that practically none of the important retail 
yards and manufacturing buyers here have large stocks of 
western pine on hand promises a very fair business for 
several weeks. Current business is put thru on the fol- 
lowing basis of quotations, Boston deliveries: Uppers, 
4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 to 12/4, $111; 16/4, $121; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 to 12/4, $106; 16/4, $111; fine common, 
4/4, $71.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $74.50; 8/4, $76.50; No. 1 cuts, 
4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $35; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, 


$36; 10-inch, $38. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Business remains fair with redwood in this 
market and, like other western woods, quotations have 
gone up, especially on tank, advances being as much as 
$3 and $4 over those of some time ago. Demand for tank 
stock is very keen, especially in 2-inch and thicker and 
a good request also comes from the incubator interests 
for clear and selects in inch stock. Yard trade holds up 
fairly well and the same can be said of the factory trade. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Further improvement is reported 
in demand for redwood lumber and the market is firm 
for all grades. Conditions in the offshore markets are 
unchanged, but production of rough clear will be in- 
creased as soon as the ocean tonnage situation is re- 
lieved. Eastern shipments by rail are about normal. 
Redwood shingles are firm, with prices well maintained, 
on advices that cedar shingles are scarce and have ad- 
vanced in price. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for redwood is barely nor- 
mal, but the offshore business is so well maintained that 
mills are not noticing the lack of trade in this section. 
Mill stocks are ample and all business offered is booked. 
Siding is hardly as firm as tank stock, the latter being 
helped greatly by the strong demand that continues to 
come frem the oil fields. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week aggregated more 
than the week previous, the increase being principally 
in low grade rough lumber. Number 1, 4/4 edge, sold at 
$23.75 to $25; No. 2, $21.25 to $22.25; No. 3, $17.25 to $18.25; 
4/4 edge box, $15.25 to $16; 4/4 edge culls, $13.25 to $14.50; 
4/4 edge red heart, $12.75 to $13.50. Number 1, 8-inch 
rough, $27 to $29; No. 2, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 3, $19.50 to 
$20.50; box, $17 to $17.50; culls and red heart, $14.25 to 
$15.50. Number 1, 10-inch rough. $29.50 to $31; No. 2, 
$26 to $27; No. 3, $21 to $22; box, $18.25 to $19.25; culls and 
red heart, $15.50 to $16.50. Number 1, 12-inch rough, 
$32 to $33; No. 2, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 3, $23 to $24; box, 
$19 to $20; culls and red heart, $16.50 to $17.50. Number 1, 
5/4 edge, $26 to $27; No. 2, $23.50 to $25; box, $15.75 to 
$16.75. Number 1, 6/4 edge, $26.75 to $28.75; box, $16 to 
$16.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to $31; Nos. 1 and 2, bark 
strips, $17.25 to $19; box bark strips, $10 to $11. Number 
1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $39.50; No. 2, $33.50.* Number 1, 
13/16-inch flooring, $24.50 to $26; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.75; 
No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; No. 4, $14.50 to $15.50. Number 1, 
3g-inch ceiling, $15.75 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, 
$12 to $12.50; No. 4, $8.50. Number 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, 
$16.75 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.25 to $16.50; No. 3, $13 to $14; 
No. 4, $10 to $11. Number 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26.25 
to $27.25; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.25; No. 3, $21 to $22. Num- 
bers 1 and 2, bark strip partition, $20.50 to $22. Six-inch 
roofers, $16.50 to $17.50; 8-inch, $17.50 to $18.50; 10-inch, 
$19 to $19.75; 12-inch, $19.50 to $20; factory flooring, $17.50 
to $18.75; lath, $3.00 to $3.10; North Carolina pine sizes, 
$17.25 to $19. 


Baltimore, Md.—North Carolina pine stocks here are not 
large; the assortments on hand may be regarded as 
decidedly scant; inquiry indicates that the mills have 
no large accumulations on hand, at least in some di- 
visions, tho stocks in others seem to be more ade- 
quate. In spite of these conditions,, however, it does 
not appear that the quotations have gone up beyond the 
extent of the increase in the freight rates, so that the 
mills are not really getting any more for their lumber 
than they did before. 


Boston, Mass.—North Carolina pine wholesalers are 
quoting rather erratic prices. Those who insist on the 
higher quotations are not thought to be making many 
actual sales, but a merchant who has a carload of de- 
sirable lumber en route often is able to get a pretty good 
price for it. Several wholesale houses quote $30 to $31 for 
rough edge, 4/4, while others report they are making 
actual sales at $29.50. 


New York—Wholesalers find no difficulty in promptly 
disposing of their shortleaf pine cutputs. Box and roofer 
grades are strongest, but the inquiry for structural sizes 
is broader and more satisfactory. Mills are well sold 
ahead and on account of the lack of available mill stocks, 
wholesalers are cautious about committing themselves 
for any period ahead. ‘The local box demand is good 
and prices are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for roofers at advanced prices 
is satisfactory. Stocks are scarce and are likely to be 
more so during the next few weeks, as the car shortage 
is marked. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—With the car shortage growing worse instead 
of :better the yellow pine trade in this territory still 
moves with uncertainty. There is a keen demand for 
stocks by all consumers of this wood, but with the railroad 
situation such that cars are hard to get at mill points, 
business is unsatisfactory. An instance of the state of 


a 
the market is shown by the fact that a wholesaler repo 
an order for fifteen cars of dimension and no pri og 


Local sales offices that have been wholly or partie pe 
of the market report*that the mills feel that their he. 
sheets are getting fairly cleaned up and that orders ps 
again be taken with fairly reasonable deliver: assureg 
altho no guaranty is given. Any car of yellow »ine Pe 
goes from shipping point to this market in tw ve dans 


is now considered a very fortunate shipment and this j 
only possible when the order fits the mill stock “ 


As indicative of the stability of the yellow pin: mae 
in this territory the following advances have taken wha 
since the middle of August: Dimension, $1.75: boards 


$1.75; 1x6, No. 2, $4; 1x8, No. 2, $2.25; 1x10, No, 2 $1.75: 
1x6, No. 3, $4; 1x8, No. 3, $1.50; 1x10, No. 3, $1' 

No. 3, $1.50; B and better edge grain flooring, $5; B ana 
better flat flooring, $3.25; 5 B and better ceiling, $3.95: 
B and better drop siding, $2.50; No. 1 drop siding, $2.95" 
No. 2 drop siding, $1.75; the average increase in 4} widths 
of B and better finish being $1.75. Local wholesalers find 
that orders placed with mills on main lines are comin 
thru more quickly than orders placed with mills off the 
main lines, showing that the branch line mills are Suffer. 
ing in the distribution of cars. Most of the mills are 
applying what cars they get in cleaning up tl 


5 Sages f 1eir order 
sheets instead of shipping new business. Inquiries com. 
ing in show that most yellow pine consumers are greatly 
in need of stocks and are growing more eager to supply 


their wants. The local trade believes that if the railroads 
can not supply cars needed in fair weather, such ag has 
been prevailing recently, the situation can not help but 
grow worse when cold and stormy weather arrives, 


St. Louis, Mo.—Except a tendency toward stiffening 
prices, there is no marked change in the yellow pine 
trade. Most dealers say that trade is good, and that 
they have all and more orders than they can handle 
They generally take the orders that they want and let 
the balance go. The heaviest demand seems to be for 
dimension stuff. B and better 4-inch flooring seems to 
be in_great demand. The latest quotations on some 
items sold at retail are: 2x4-inch, No. 1, 10 to 16 feet, 
$28; 2x4, 18 to 20 feet, $30; 2x6, 10 to 16 feet, $26.50; ax8 
$27.50; 2x10, $27; 2x12, $29; No. 1, boards and fencing, 
1x6, 1x8, 1x10, $26; B and better, 1x4, flat grain flooring, 
$35; B and better, edge grain, 1x4 flooring, $45; clear 
vertical grain, 1x4, flooring, $50. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices generally have been shoved 
up another dollar and several mills have withdrawn their 
quotations on part or all of their stock because of their 
inability to get orders shipped fast enough. Transit 
prices continue to soar and in some cases are up to $5 
and $4.50 off the list. It is especially difficult to get 
4-inch B and better flat grain flooring and 3-inch B and 
better edge grain. Demand is unusually strong and 
supply is light. There is a continued strong demand for 
timbers, but many of the manufacturers are not quoting 
on timber business at all. Railway demand is not quite 
so active. 


New Orleans, La.—No particular change in the situation 
is reported, call being well ahead of car supply and the 
mills for the moment more interested in shipments than 
in sales. The car situation shows no improvement. A 
fair West Indian trade is noted and the Panama Canal 
recently has awarded contracts for several million feet 
and is inviting bids on 5,000,000 feet more, the stock 
wanted consisting mainly~ of timbers and dimension. 
Prices are steady, about as they have been, and premiums 
are said to be offered for prompt delivery. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $33.75; B & better EG, $32.50; 
B &G, $31; B & better FG, $22.50; B FG, $21; No. 1 FG, 
$19; No. 2 FG, $14; 1x4-inch A EG, $32.50; B & better EG, 
$31; B EG, $30; C EG, $25; No. 1 EG, $19; No. 2 KG, $16; 
A FG, $25; B & better FG, $22.50; B FG, $21; C FG, $20; 
D FG, $19; No. 1 FG, $19; No. 2 FG, $14.50. Ceiling—%- 
inch, B & better, $21; No. 1, $18; No. 2, $11; %-inch, 
B & better, $22.50; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $17; %4-inch B & 
better, $18; No. 1, $16.50; No. 2, $10. Partition—3%-inch, 
B & better, $23.50; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $17; 5%4-inch B& 
better, $26. Bevel siding—l-inch B & better, $15.50; No.1, 
$13; No. 2, $10. Drop siding—B & better, all 6-inch, $22.5); 
No. 1, $20; No. 2, $16. Finish—Surfaced, B & better, 1x 
inch, $23; 1x6-inch, $24.50; 1x8-inch, $24.50; 1x5- to 10-inch, 
$26.50; 1x12-inch, $27; 11%4x4- to 12-inch, $30; 1%4x4- to I 
inch, $31.50; 154-inch, $29; C surfaced, 1x4-inch, $21; 1x¢ 
inch, $22; 1x8-inch, $22.50; 1x5- to 10-inch, $24.50; 1xl? 
inch, $25; 14,x4- to 12-inch, $26.50; 14%x4- to 12-inch, $. 
Rough finish—1x4-inch, $20; 1x6-inch, $21.50; 1x8-inch, $2 
1x5- to 10-inch, $23.50; 1xiZ-inch, $24; 14%4x4- to 12-inch, 
$26; 144x4- to 12-inch, $26.50. Base and Casing—4- and 
6-inch, $28.50; 8- and 10-inch, $30. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, 
$31; 1%-, 1%- and 2-inch, $35.50. Moldings—1%-inch and 
smaller, 70 percent. Fencing—ix4-inch, 16 feet, $16; 
others, $17; 1x6-inch, 16 feet, $18.50; others, $19; 1x4-inch 
CM, 16 feet, $16; others, $17; .1x6-inch, CM, 16 feet, $8 
others, $18.50. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14 and 16 feeb 
$17.50; others, $18.50; 1x10-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $17; others, 
$18; 1x12-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $17.50; others, $1850 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $15.50; others 
$16.50; 13/16x8, 14 and 16 feet, $16.50; others, $17; 4x! 
inch, 14 and 16 feet, $16.50; others, $17.50; 13/16x10-intl 
14 and 16 feet, $18; others, $18.75; %x12-inch, 14 and - 
feet, $20; others, $21; 13/16x12-inch, 14 and 16 feet, one 
others, $22. No. 2, %x8-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $13.75; 13/10 
inch, 10 to 20 feet, $14.50; %4x10, 10 to 20 feet, $14.25; ete 
10-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $15; %x12-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $158" 
13/16x12-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $16.25. No. 3, %x8-inch, 6 ty 
20 feet, $10.50; 13/16x8-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $11; %x10-ine 
6 to 20 feet, $10.75; 13/16x10-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $11; MF | 
inch, 6 to 20 feet, $11.50; 13/16x12-inch, 6 to 20 feet, et 
Fencing—No. 2, 1x4-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $11.50; 1xt-le 
CM, 10 to 20 feet, $12; 1x6-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $13.50; a 
inch, CM, 10 to 20 feet, $13. No. 3, 1x4-inch, 6 to 20 a, 
$8; 1x4-inch, CM, 6 to 20 feet, $8.50; 1x6-inch, 6 to 20 yen 
$9.50; 1x6-inch, CM, 6 to 20 feet, $10. Car material 
and 6-inch, B & better siding, $22; 1x4-inch No. 1 me 
$18; 1x6-inch No. 1 siding, $18; 1x4-inch No. 1 100) ing 
$16; 1x6-inch No. 1 roofing. $15.50; 1x4-inch No. 1 em 
$17.50; 1x6-inch No. 1 lining, $17; 2x6-, 8- or 10-1n0t 
1 decking, $18.25; 2x6-, 8- or 10-inch, heart face dec eo 
$19. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.10; No. 2, $1.50. Byrkit Jatt 
4- and 6-foot, $9; &- and 10-foot, $10; 12-foot and ns 
$11. Stringers—7x16-inch and 8xl6-inch, 28 feet, pas 
both rough heart, 7x16-inch and 8x16-inch, 24 2nd 26 
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aa ss 
$25. Caps -12x12-inch, 14 feet, $22.50; 14x14-inch, 14 feet, 
ae heart 12x12-inch, 12 feet, $21.50; 14x14-inch, 14 


93 rou 
pa "$22. Sills—36-foot or No. 1 S48, $22; 38-foot or No. 
1 $48, $23; 40-foot or No. 1 S48, $24; 50-foot or No. 1 S48, 


$30. Ties --8x8-inch, 6-foot 6-inch rough heart, $22; 8x8- 


inch heat! S48, $23. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 SE & S, $18; 
ox4- to 83 s-inch, $17; 2x10- to 10x10-inch, $17.25; 2x12- to 
19x12-inc!, $19; 2x14-, 16-inch and up, $23.50. Paving 


‘plock sto k—No. 1 SE & S, $14; rough heart, $16; No. 1 
g& B, $15. Grooved roofing—1x10-inch No. 1, 14 and 16 
feet, $18; others, $19; 1x10-inch, 10 to 20 feet, No. 2, $16. 
pimension—Nos. 1 and 2, $4.50 off 1912 list on 16-foot 
jengths. Five dollars off the same list on 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- 
and 20-foot lengths; $8.50 on 22- and 24-foot lengths. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesale merchants who are not in a 


’ position to promise prompt shipments are quoting com- 


paratively stiff prices, while others who say.they are 
doing a pretty fair business quote prices which many 
of their competitors do not care to meet. Thus 6-inch 
No. 2 common has been sold here this week at $20.50, and 
§-inch has gone at $21.50, while there are important 
wholesale houses which quote $1 to $2 more as their 
pottom prices. B and.better partition, %/3%-inch, is still 


offered here at $28.50 by some dealers, but more are 
now asking $30. Retail stocks of flooring are quite 
moderate in quantity and since a lot more of this sort 


of lumber will be required this year, it seems fair to 
expect that business is bound to be better than it is 
just now. Flooring is offered here at the following 
range: (Quarter sawn A, $40 to $41; quarter sawn B, 
$37 to $37.50; quarter sawn C, $30 to $31. Volume of 
pusiness in dimension is good, this material not being 
affected so much by the car shortage, since it comes here 
by water. 


Baltimore, Md.—With the completion of some of the large 
construction work carried on in this city and vicinity the 
demand for Georgia pine may be said to have eased off 
somewhat, though a fair inquiry prevails, and the lack of 
railroad cars and of vessels tends to make the calls for 
stocks more urgent than it would otherwise be. Buyers 
have evidently made up their minds that lumber will be 
higher, while the millmen hesitate to quote, they being 
of the same belief. 


New York—The longleaf pine trend is upward, but it 
is due more to lack of arrivals than to any increase in 
the local consumption. Mills are up against it on account 
of car shortages and much business is still on books to 
be shipped. Inquiries from the yards'here are of a better 
character and a higher range of prices is obtained. At 
the same time observers state that the purchasing power 
here is somewhat disappointed. The prospect is good, and 
the probability of considerable business being placed from 
railroad sources is putting considerable snap into the 
market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Yellow pine does not show any improve- 
ment. Mills are not getting enough cars to fill their 
orders and this causes much complaint among dealers 
who want prompt shipment. Demand is reported to be 
good. There apparently is not much prospect of early 
improvement in transportation conditions. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Conditions are improving. 
Prices have been increasing gradually and indications are 
toward an advance of $2 more before the first of the year. 
The car shortage is still acute, but shippers say relief 
is in sight. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Resumption of a half dozen glass fac- 
tories in one day last week, with the preparations of 
others, all in the window glass trade, had some influence 
on the yellow pine trade and inquiries for low grade 
box lumber were more numerous from that quarter. 
Building trades take considerable stock for repair and 
extension work. Railroad buying is better also. Prices 
for the cheaper stocks are very firm and much higher. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The continued car shortage is said to 
be piling up unfilled orders so that, at some mills at 
least, production has been more than shipments. There 
has been no improvement in transportation conditions and 
there is no immediate prospect of a change for the better, 
altho railroads continue to hold out hope. Call for floor- 
ing and dimensions is strong, and for various items of 
construction material, especially from railroads. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Call remains steady in volume and 
character; prices ditto. Car shortage seems constantly 
to be reducing shipments. This being the sugar season 
M southwestern Louisiana, the demand for equipment is 
locally intensified. Mill assortments are by some accounts 
consider: sly broken. The call for mixed cars continues 
Predominant, with several items both of common stock 
and of upper grade leading. 


_Chicago.—While the car shortage situation is seriously 
Interfering with the cypress business most of the cypress 
Mills are not suffering as much as the yellow pine terri- 
tory west of the river; consequently wholesalers in this 


Market tind it easier to get shipments of cypress north 
_ do some wholesalers of pine. Demand for 2%4- and 
a tank stock is good and there is also a fair volume 
cae for mixed cars. Manufacturers find it more 
is a ‘o furnish straight cars of lath. Pecky cypress 


Moving as well as it did on account of the seasonal 


letup in greenhouse construction. Prices remain firm. 


ere City, Mo.—Prices are stationary and firm, and 
eae has shown very little change, the call being 
“saa ‘or this season. Dealers fear delay in ship- 
a and so are trying to get thru with as little stock 
all Possi)sie, Factory demand keeps up well. The mills 
a report rather light stocks and accept no business that 
Ses not fit their holdings well. 

ng Louis, Mo.—The demand is mostly for yard stock 
the aS t cintained at the level of the last few weeks, but 
“ ed SS men are hampered by the car shortage almost 

uch as some of the yellow pine people. 

“a York—A good demand continues and the inquiry 
. sat ning. Shop lumber is called for much better than 
Workin. igo anda better price range is obtained. Wood- 
aa, plants are beginning to get over their labor 
ores aaa are more willing to purchase ahead, but 
iaae, nore than any other wood, seems to lag, and 


is in a large measure on a hand-to-mouth basis. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair amount of mixed car ordering 
is done and everybody who buys stock is anxious to get 
prompt delivery. Local yards carry fair assortments in 
most grades and look fer a good volume of business this 
fall and winter. Prices are expected to stiffen on account 
of car shortage. 


Boston, Mass.—The cypress situation here shows little 
change. Quotations are very firm and demand is com- 
paratively active for the season. Thick cypress is, per- 
haps, rather harder to find in round lots than it was early 
in October, and the wholesale people are disposed to 
obtain for it all that the market will stand. Complaint 
about slow deliveries is possibly a little more bitter than 
it was last week. Current quotations on ones and twos 
are: 4/4, $48 to $50.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $51.50; 8/4, 
$53.25 to $54.75; 10/4 and 12/4, $66 to $68. Number 1 shop 
is quoted as follows: 4/4, $30 to $31.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $37.50 
to $39; 8/4, $40.75 to $42.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—Cypress is moving along about as it 
did before, such differences in prices as may have devel- 
oped being due to increases in freight rates, higher cost 
of production and delay in receiving shipments. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—There is no change 
Demand -continues strong, especially for mixed yard 
stocks. Prices are unchanged but very firm, and with 
an upward tendency. 


in the market. 


Columbus, Ohio—Cypress trade is steady and the move- 
ment is gradually increasing. The only drawback is the 
increasing car shortage, which is interfering with ship- 
ments. Orders from the East are still the best feature. 
Prices are advancing. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—The car shortage situation continues to inter- 
fere with the shingle trade and several of the wholesalers 
in this market who handle red cedar shingles are being 
refused quotations by the mills on account of lack of 
cars. What red cedar quotations are given remain $3.46, 
Chicago basis, on clears and $2.72 on stars, Chicago basis. 
However, no business is being booked except by mills 
that are able to ship. White cedar shingles continue to 

. 


jump in frice, the movement in this market now being 
$3.15, Chicago basis, on extras, and $2.50, Chicago basis, 
on standards. This is a jump of 15 cents over last 
week's quotations on extras and 10 cents on standards. 
Demand for all kinds of lath is good and the market is 
strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Another 10-cent advance has 
brought the red cedar shingle market up to a high point 
for the year. There is not a heavy demand, but transit 
supplies are so light that dealers can not take care of 
every order, and deliveries from the mill are now a 
matter of long waiting, so customers really wanting 
shingles are paying most any price for them. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The red cedar shingle market con- 
tinues strong, with more of the mills closing down, un- 
able to get their shipments out. Prices have advanced 
sharply, any one who can ship being able to name 
almost any price. Stars range at $1.75 to $1.85 and 
clears at $2.15 to $2.25 in many quotations to the trade, 
while other-dealers quote a different figure in the same 
range. 


Seattle, Wash.—Shingle prices are anything the seller 
may ask, providing he is able to get cars. Demand 
is good, but few can be shipped. Some mills either 
have closed entirely or have cut down their output be- 
cause shipping facilities cannot be obtained. Some 
brokers quote $2.35 for clears and $1.75 to $1.80 for stars. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers with red cedar shingles 
ready for prompt delivery can get about their own price 
for them. Clears sell as high as $2.75, mill basis, for 
ordinary brands, and there are few to be had at that, 
while ordinary stars have reached as high as $2.35. 
Those prices, however, are for transit cars that happen 
to be just what the buyer needed. But there are plenty 
of buyers needing shingles and dealers believe that the 
price is going higher yet. There is a wide spread in the 
mill shipment quotations. Clears are quoted from $2.15 to 
$2.35, mill basis, and stars at $1.75 to $1.85, mill basis. 
Many big concerns refuse to accept business at any 
specified price, but are willing to book orders for ship- 
ment when possible and at prices then obtaining. De- 
mand for shingles is not particularly active now and the 
high prices appear to have frightened most buyers off, 
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Plan for 1917 Now! 


Meet rising costs by installing a 

















complete National Cash Register 





[’ IS COSTING 


you more to do business today than it ever 


did before. Rents, labor, and material are still going up. 
Merchants everywhere consider the matter serious. 


What are you going to do about 
1917? Will you meet new contitions 
with new methods, or will you stick 
to the old ones that hold you back? 


Users of National Cash Registers 
have told us for years that their reg- 
isters pay for themselves out of what 


they save. 


But never before has this been so 
Never before have the 
leaks and losses cash registers stop 
meant so much in dollars and cents. 


true as now. 


You cannot estimate what an up 
to-date register would save you, with 
labor and material at prevailing 


prices. 





Think, plan and decide. Get ready for 1917, and the years 
“o come, by placing your order now. 


For further information write - 


The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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Ohio, Washington, Indiana, 
Alabama, New York, Minne- 
sota, lowa, Michigan heard 
from this week. More to fol- 
low in our next issue. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
We assure you we find your publication very 
complete and interesting and the people in our 
plant fight for each issue. 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE COMPANY, 
M. O. Dure, Purchasing Agent. 


EVERETT, WASH. 

I was particularly interested in the articles 
on ‘‘How to Build and Operate a Sawmill’’ by 
L. L. Shertzer. If there are going to be any 
more at some later date I would be glad if you 
would advise me when they will appear, as I 
want to obtain copies to use as reference. 

K. E. EMERSON, 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
People who know whereof they speak insist 
that the only fellow for whom there is any hope 
is the one who keeps abreast of current develop- 
ments in his trade, and the best way is thru high 

class trade journals. 
WM. F. JOHNSON LUMBER Co., 
P. W. Bowman, Secy. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — 
There are several interesting parts to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and it is somewhat 
hard to say just exactly which is the most inter- 
esting. 
Personally, the writer always looks first to the 
report on general market conditions. 
V. W. LONG LUMBER CoO., 
J. G. McCormick, Sec’y & Treas. 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
I am 65 years old, have been in the harness 
for forty-two years, but I pride myself in keep- 
ing up-to-date and I read your publication with 
as much interest as I did forty years ago, when 
it was published under the title of the ‘‘Lum- 

berman’s Gazette’’ at Bay City. 
G. P. ROGERS, President 
R. J. Rogers Lumber Co. 


LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 
We read all of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. We consider it a fine publication and 
very beneficial to all who read it. 
PINE TREE MANUFACTURING CO. 


HILLSBORO, IOWA. 
Your Realm of the Retailer, markets and gen- 
eral information are especially liked. 
E. BR. LUDHAM, Manager. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
We believe that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is hewing along the right line, and is do- 
ing a great deal to further the interest of the 
lumber industry. WEIDMAN & SON CO. 
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but there are many who simply must have the stock. 
The lath market is strengthening. Southern pine lath 
are up $1. Number 2 now sells at $1.60; mill basis, which 
is the price asked for No. 1 ninety days ago. Number 1 
now are around $2, mill basis. Cypress lath are as scarce 
as ever and west Coast lath are also little in evidence 
because of the car shortage. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand for cypress shingles con- 
tinues unabated, and mill stocks are very broken. Cypress 
lath remain in excellent request likewise and are sold in 
mixed cars only. . 


Boston, Mass.—Red cedar shingles are becoming more 
expensive. ‘The lack of cars to keep local stocks up to 
normal influences the’stronger tone of quotations. Some 
very good brands of red cedar extras are quoted this 
week at more than $4 and anything offered at less than 
$3.85 is quite sure to be of an inferior quality. Good 
makes of white cedar extras bring $3.60, and there are 
fair white cedar extras offered at 10 cents less. Quo- 
tations on clears range from $3.20 to $3.30. The lath mar- 
Ket is developing considerable strength, the demand 
picking up a hitle. There has been business in 15-inch 
tath at $4.50 and $4.35 is the rock bottom price for this 
width. One and one-hailf-inch lath bring not less than 
$4.50. Furring is in fair request, good 2-inch bringing 
$22 and g-inch $1 less. There is no change in clapboara 
Situation. Spruce clapboards are very scarce and ex- 
pensive, extras moving readily at $54 and clears at $52. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle market is th® strongest in 
a long time and dealers have much trouble in getting 
the stocks they require. The lake supplies have been 
nowhere near up to normal this seasan and the Coast 
mills have not been able to get cars enough to permit 
ample rail shipments. Stocks here will likely be inade- 
quate this winter. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The low stocks of cypress shingles 
and lath have been further depleted during the last 
week, and this has given stimulus to the market for 
chestnut and poplar lath, which have moved freely into 
consumers’ hands. There should be a still better de- 
mand and a more active market for shingles next sea- 
son, as architects are reporting numerous prospects for 
next year that call for a greater than usual use of shingles 
in construction. Prices are firm on both shingles and 
lath. 


Columbus, Ohio—Shingle trade is rather active for the 
lateness of the season. Dealers’ stocks are light and 
car shortage is delaying shipments to a large extent. 
Prices are firm and inclined to advance. Building opera- 
tions are brisk. The lath trade is rather active and 


prices remain firm, 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—There is a fair volume of business and 
a good tone to the market. A large consumer has just 
closed a contract for approximately 1,000,000 feet of pine 
shooks at a price which virtually amounts to $30, Boston 
delivery. It is doubtful if really desirable pine shooks, 
13/16-inch, would be sold here by any of the leading 
manufacturers for less than $28, since the all pine box 
boards, inch, round edge, are firm at $21. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Cooperage continues in good demand at firm 
and slightly advanced prices, altho oil staves are offered 
more freely. Circled oil and tierce heading remain steady 
at 27 cents for red oak and 28 cents a set for white oak. 
Iron hoops are advancing. Coopers are compelled to get 
$1.75 for both oil barrels and tierces. Some of the largest 
coopers owning timberlands in the South manufacture 
their own staves and some for sale, which on account of 
unreliable help causes these mill owners to misrepresent 
their shipments and trouble ensues. Coopers also buying 
staves on account of great competition critically inspect 
their purchases, which has resulted in the refusal of many 
stave mills to sell unless buyers inspect and in many 
cases pay for them at the shipping points. Others, main- 
ly in southwestern States, stipulate sales on sight draft 
collections of 80 percent invoices on shipments. The high 
price of corn is rapidly increasing receipts of hogs, which 
is likely largely to reduce the demand for tierces and 
barrels in the latter part of the packing season. Less 
demand for gum syrup staves is noted the last week and 
offerings are more plentiful at $18 to $19 a thousand at 
the mills. Circled gum syrup heading is selling at 20 to 
21 cents and an increased demand is noted for white oak 
cut-offs in 18-, 20- and 24-inch, at fair prices. Bourbon 
staves and square heading are scarce and wanted. Slack 
barrel staves and heading are extremely dull and slow 
of sale; also coiled elm and hickory flour hoops.’ An 
unusual demand is shown for a few cars of 30-inch white 
ash butter tub staves and square ash butter tub heading 
and a few cars of 54%-foot racked ash hoops. A few cars 
of 9%-foot hickory box straps are sought at last year’s 
prices, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 














Southern elm flour staves.........ccscceces 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 6.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing, per set..... rrr rere 07 to .07% 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

MOMINAl ..ccccrsccccccccccccccccccsesesese 06% to .07 
White onk Inrtl ClehOOS. ss c:cine siccccssevcss 1.60 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set.... -28% 
Red OR tlerces.. ssccecccccscccccccccccccese 1.85 to 1.40 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum stav-s.... eseee 8.00 to 9.00 
Circled red oak, oil heading.... -28 
Tierce hoops ......cccee No demand 
Hickory box straps...... eoeee 12.50 to 18.00 
M. R., 80-inch gum staves. coccsvsccee 7.50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.. 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.............- 450 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 6.00 
SION SI MN oan ok by mON as eos .cb bie ebcce 55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 80 3 to .85 
Ten-round hoop DArrelB....cccccccccscecece -46 
Eight patent hoop barrels........ccceessess .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
SEE WESUEN, CID, co ccerehebesdsccsceneess a0 ote .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 18. to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M........ eoeeee 5.50 to 6.00 
Whisky staves ..... eosocce -- 57.00 to 60.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M.. 35.00 to 36.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M 39.00 to 40.00 
DOPE DAFISS fo cccccceosccccoce 1.00 to 1.05 
Pork barrels, ash........seseees 80 to 95 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de. 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 







ine. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 


No 








COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 


Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 


accounting. 


The BEST coupon books are made in Indian. 
apolis, 


Send for samples and prices. , 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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You Can Get It 


By advertising in the ‘‘Wanted and For Sale” department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Good results in quick time, at 
small cost. If you want a situation or an employee, lumber, 
shingle, timber or timberlands, new or second hand machinery, 
railway equipment of all kinds, or anything you may need— 

An advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted and For Sale” depart- 
ment would bring you in touch with the very people who 
would be interested. 

As a salesman, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes everywhere. 
Each week the eyes of the lumber world read these classified 
advertisements, and it makes no difference what you have fo 
sale, you can find no better medium for reaching the lumber 
world and its associated industries than the AMBRICAN LOi- 
BERMAN. The “Wanted and For Sale’ department attracts 
the attention of our readers each week because of the large 
number and constantly changing variety of advertisements 
published. It is of exceptional merit in bringing buyers and 
sellers together. 


Advertise in the Classified Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FIRST CLASS ENERGETIC YARD MAN 
We are operating shipping yard in large city at present con- 
ducted to take care of limited amount of emergency shipments. 
Intend to erect planing mill and develop adjacent retail trade. 
Have ample yard room and capital to enlarge business. Would 
like to engage first-class hustler who has retail experience and 
thorough knowledge of southern yellow pine lumber, grades, 


working, etc. Willing to pay in proportion to results shown. 
Think we have opportunity to make the right party some 
money, but will not consider any but first-class man. Replies 
treated strictly confidential. 

ddress “G. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR. j 
A thoroughly experienced man capable of handling Detail and 
Stock work for Mill Survey Office in Dayton, Ohio. Refer 
ences that must be satisfactory will be required. Apply 
stating age, experience and salary wanted to 
I. B. HANKS, Miami Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 
WANTED—MAN STENOGRAPHER : 
21 to 25 years old. Competent, steady, industrious and sober; 
also accurate at figures. Position at small mill town in 
Northern Wisconsin. State salary, references and all infor 
mation in first letter. 
Address “H. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ONE AUDITOR- ONE YARD MANAGER 
State salary. Position in central states. References. 
Address “H. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR SMALL 
Sash, door and millwork factory working about 30 men an 
manufacturing special work exclusively. Must be a g0 
executive and competent to bill out and detail work from plans 
and specifications. 

PERKINS SASH AND DOOR COMPANY, Augusta, Ga. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH SASH AND DOOR 
Experience as office assistant and to assist city salesman. Good 
chance for advancement to one who is not afraid of work. 
Address L. W. HOFFECKER, El Paso, ‘Texas. 
——— 
A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS. 
“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows” just off 
the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for a!! classes 
of houses and bungalows, and description of different kinds of 
construction material. Specifications and plans for each build- 
ing and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth covers; $1 
postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St. Chi- 
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